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g INTRODUCTION. 


A arrat deal has been written on the principal 
philosophical systems of the Chinese, Confucian- 
ism and Taoism, much less on the independent 
thinkers not falling under either of these two 
heads and on the Neo-Confucianism of the Sung 
time. From these writings we get a fairly good 
jdea of Chinese Ethics and Metaphysics, we learn 
what the Chinese think of human life, man’s 
moral obligations, and the transcendental powers 
supposed to rule the world, but obtain very little 
information as to the Chinese conception of this 
world and the phenomena of nature. We might 
imagine that, as Chinese philosophy has produced 
neither a logic nor a psychology, it did not concern 
itself with speculations on the universe either. 
Such a conclusion would be erroneous, for since 
the dawn of their civilisation the Chinese have 
philosophised on the world around them. In the 
following we propose giving a systematical digest 
of the ancient 
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gradual development of human thought cannot 
be written without taking into account the specu- 
lations of this important branch of the human 
family. The close resemblance which they ‘bear 
to similar views of other nations, reasserts the 
fact now generally recognised that the Chinese 
are not a people apart and totally different from 
others, but intimately related to the other repre- 
sentatives of the human race. 

There is a tendency to overrate the labours of 
the Sung philosophers, who are credited with 
having discovered the main parts of the philosophy 
of nature. With a view to determine how far 
these speculations are old and how far of modern 
origin, a distinction between ancient and modern 
times has been made, counting the latter from 
the Sung time in the llth century a.m. This 
shows us that in most cases the efforts of these 
scholars have beon limited to collecting and systema- 
tising ideas scattered in old literature, but that 
they have not produced anything quite new, 
being like their paragon Confucius rather trans- 
mitters of ancient thought than creators. 

In ancient Chinese authors, science, religion, 
and philosophy are hopelessly mixed пр. То 
bring more clearness into this medley, in treating 
of the various problems the scientific and religious- 
philosophical viewpoints have been separated. 
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Otherwise the division of the subject adopted by 
Chinese encyclopedias has been adhered to. А 
great many quotations are given, as it was 
deemed of interest to see how the various writers 
themselves plead their cause. A mere reference 
to them was in most cases not feasible, the texts 
not being accessible in translations, These quota- 
tions, moreover, enable us to fix the time when 
the Chinese mind first faced the diverse problems. 

‘This book was originally written as a contribution 
to the Semicentennial Publications of the University 
of California (Berkeley), in commemoration of the 
Semicentenary Anniversary of this University, 
where the author was Agassiz Professor of Oriental 
Languages at the time (1918), and it was announced 
in the List of Semicentennial Publications (p. 40) as 
immediately forthcoming. Meanwhile the author 
was summarily dismissed from the University for 
imaginary inimical acts against the United States, 
on which he never could obtain any further infor- 
mation, and the manuscript was returned. It is 
most gratifying to him that after some delay his 
work is now incorporated into Probsthain's Oriental 
Series. 

A. FORKE. 


Hamora, 
April, 1925. 
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^ BOOK I. 
THE UNIVERSE. 
A. ANCIENT: TIMES. 


I. BEGINNINGS OF CHINESE ASTRONOMY. 


(a) Earliest reference. 
Tre oldest book mentioning Chinese astronomy is the 
Shuking. In its oldest part, the Canon of Yao, we read, 
“ Thereupon Yao commanded Hsi and Ho, in reverent 
accordance with their observation of the wide heavens, to 
calculate and delineate the movements and appearances of 
the sun, the moon, the stars, and the zodiacal spaces; and 
so to deliver respectfully the seasons to the people” (a). 
The Hsi and Ho families seem to have been the court 
astronomers of the emperor Yao. They had to make their 
observations for the purpose of fixing the calendar from 
Which the people nceded to know the seasons for their 
agricultural labours. We further leam from the same 
source that the younger brothers of the two families were 
ordered to determine the vernal and autumnal equinoxes 
and the summer and winter solstices from observations of 
the sun and certain constellations (b). From a reference 
to the constellation Niao (c) corresponding to Cor Hydra 
of the West, which culminated at sunset on the day of 
the vernal equinox in the time of Yao, it has been inferred 


(a) Legge, Classics, Vol. III. Pt. I. p. 2 А. лей 
KERRIER EREK ЕЛМ. 


(b) Loc. cit. p. 18-91. 
OR 
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that this portion of the Shuking must have been written 
before 2254 n.c., the closing year of Yao’s reign, and that 
it affords a strong confirmation of the reliability of Chinese 
chronology (d). After these remarks about equinoxcs and 
solstices the text winds up this subject with the following 
words, ‘The emperor said, “ Ah! you, Hsi and Ho, a round 
year consists of three hundred, sixty, and six days. By 
means of an intercalary month do you fix the four seasons, 
and complete the determination of the year. Thereafter, 
in exact accordance with this, regulating the various 
officers, all the works of the year will be fully per- 
formed ” (e). At such an early date did the Chinese make 
use of the method of intercalating months, in order to make 
their lunar year agree with the solar. 

for the purpose of celestiol observations the ancient 
Chinese astronomers are believed to have availed them- 
selves of a kind of armillary sphere and a triquetrum. It 
is said of the Emperor Shun : “He examined the gem- 
adorned turning sphere, and the gem transverse tube, that 
he might regulate the seven Directors? (f), which means 
the sun, the moon, and the five planets. У 


(b) Astronomers. 
Astronomers and astrologers were important officials in 
the early times of the Chou dynasty, viz., the eleventh 
century в.с. In the Chou-li we meet with the T*ai-shih (g). 








(d) Ol. eod. p. 19, noto. 

(o ait Elo Ue BE Wo, I= A A fo AS A, 
ABA Jie ЕС. М. 

(f) Legge, Classics, Vol. TI. Pt. Lp. 83: Jk Jb, 4f Z4 HOO 


Mi. W E 
(0) $8) fit AR PS chop. 26 eS: TE BL AE И ОА 
SF PEI 288 80. 28 48 3] F A8 A. A R E Jr PE HI. 


Ct, Е, Biot, Le Teheou Li, Vol. IL. p. 106. 
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Among other functions he had to harmonise the solar and 
the lunar year by an interealary month and inform the 
emperor, who during such a month was obliged to sit 
withüf the gate of his private apartments (h), whereas 
during the regular months various palace halls were assigned 
to him for his residence. ‘The ‘I‘ai-shih also announced the 
first month of the year. The cmperor transmitted it to the 
feudal lords, who preserved it in their ancestor hall. 
* Another official, the P'ing-hsiang-shih (i), was likewise 
entrusted with observations bearing on the calendar. He 
had to attend to the course of the planet Jupiter, making 
one revolution every twelve years, of the sun and the moon, 
to the twelve zodiacal spaces and the twenty-cight solar 
mansions. In winter and summer he measured the shadow 
of the sun and in spring and autumn that of the moon, and 
from their length determined the solstices and equinoxes. 
‘The functions of the Pao-chang-shih (Kk) were purely astrolo- 
gical. From the motions and changes of the planets and 
the stars, eclipses and parhelions, phases of the moon 
and the like they prognosticated lucky and unlucky 
auguries. The happiness of the empire depended on the 
gyrations of Jupiter, that of the various feudal states on 
their, special stars. The five kinds of clouds around the 
sun at the time of the solstices and equinoxes were indica- 
tive of imminent blessings or disasters, and so were the 


EE eaae EAR m Be EDAM 
Dt BOB F PS fe WHE HE PY MZ 10. Seo also 


S. Wells Williams, Dictionary under [M] and Biot, loc. cit. 
() Chowli, chap. 25: I AE I E Fi Т-Н 
co LECCE OH HAAZ iie pE gN A N 


Ri SAK ARKH WHEW ZB. Diot, Le 
‘Teheou Li, Vol. IL. p. 119. 
(k) Ohou-li, chap. 26: 4% BE JE. Biot, eod. Vol. IL. p. 118 ма. 
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twelve varieties of winds. Green clouds meant insects, 
white meant death, red meant devastation by war, black, 
inundations, and yellow, a rich harvest. The Tso-chuon, 
Duke Chao, seventeenth year=525 B.C., has the folowing 
entry : The Viscount of T'an being asked at the court of 
Lu why it was that the Emperor Shao-hao, 2598-2514 B.C., 
named his officers after birds, replied that the old rulers 
gave to their officers the name of the thing which they 
regarded as the omen of their reign. “When my great 
ancestor Shao-hao Chih succeeded to the throne, there 
appeared just a phænix at that time. Therefore, he took 
birds as the symbol of his reign, making bird officers and 
using the names of birds, The Phænix Master had to 
arrange the calendar, the Dark-Bird Master to take charge 
of the equinoxes, the Shrike Master of the solstices, the 
Green Bird Master of the beginning, and the Carnation 
Bird Master of the close of the seasons” (J). If this 
passage were historical, all the afore-mentioned officials 
would have been engaged in fixing the various parts of the 
calendar. But in spite of T‘an’s pretending that Shao-hao 
was his ancestor and that he knew all about him, we can 
hardly award to this old mythical ruler and his court more 
than a legendary existence. 

‘The oldest astronomers whose names have come down 
to us are: K‘un Wu of the Hsia dynasty, Wu Hsien of the 
Yin dynasty, and Shih I of the Chou dynasty (m). Among 








O Fe s iL 2p Mi ИКЕА 
A8 f f 03 6 45. ЛЬ ЈС. TE a. RR.) Ж АШ. 
HAR DER Ry IR A a JE SU REI 


RA ME: LA Re 
x of the Emperor T'ai Mou, 
n , but another tradition makes him the astrologer of Huang-ti. 
Cf. Mayers, Reader No. 861. 
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the astronomers of the feudal states the best known are : 
Tse Shén of Lu, Yen the Diviner of Chin, and Tee Wei 
of Sung (n) The writings of, Wu Hsien, Kan 72 апа 
Shih »Shén were most appreciated by posterity. When 
Shih-huang-ti burned the Classics he spared tie astrono- 
mical works, In the Han time we have the two grand 
astrologers, 8se-ma ‘Tan and Sse-ma Chtien (о), father and 
son, more celebrated as historians. ‘Then there is the well- 
known scholar Liu Hsiang, 3.0, 77-6, the historian Pan K: 
who died in A.D. 02, T*sai Yung, 188-192 A.D., and Ch'ia 
Chou (p), 200-270 a.p., all of whom wrote on astronomy 
as well as on history. Sse-ma Piao (q), 240-905 A.D., is the 
last writer on astronomy mentioned in the Chin-shu. The 
section on astronomy in. the Hou Han-shu is his work. 
None of the independent astronomical works of these tines 
has been preserved. 





(c) Astronomical observations. 


Quite a number of astronomical observations are 
recorded im the Shuling, the Ch'un-ch'u, and the Tso- 
chuan, notably eclipses of the sun and the moon. In the 
dstronomical section (r) of all the later historical works all 
extraordinary celestial phenomena such as the movements 
of the planets, shooting stars, meteors and comets are 





* (n) Tho Chin-shu, loc. cit., mentions : $$ Aft Tee Shén of Lay | (ME 
WE P's Tsao of Chang, =F He Tee Wei ot Sung, Hy Heh 
Kan Т0 06 Оһ, Е Bie Tang Mei of Ch'u, Ft Kk Vin Kao of Chao, 


and ZF HI Shih Shôn ot Wei. Yen of Chin is mentioned in tho Tso- 
chuan, Duko Min first year=n.c. 660. Tee Wei wns grand astrologer 
of Dako Ching of Sung, 1.. 016-401. 


(о) F № №, де вос. 110. Я $ FB, about wc. 145-74, 
©) 2) Ра, ЗЕ, ж К, К. 

(9) 9 15 №. 

Ох Ж 
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faithfully related. From the eighth century s.c. solar and 
lunar eclipses are regularly. registered. The Chinese could 
pre-determine lunar eclipses, but their caloulations were 
often faulty. They knew the Metonic and Calippic aycles 
long before the Greeks (s). As early as 1000 ».c. they had 
discovered that nineteen revolutions of the sun of 305] days 
each are equivalent to 285 revolutions of the moon (i). 

Of comets observed in the earliest times there was one 
in the year 618 B.C., near the Great Bear, another was 
visible on November 5th, 526 m.c., one appeared.in the 
State of La in xc. 482 (u). 

Ти ànd other principalities had their special obser- 
vatories, At the solstices the princes would ascend these 
observatories, survey the heavens and make a record. As 
we learn from the Tso-chuan this was done by Duke Isi of 
Ти the fifth year of his reign, i.e., 3.0. 654 (2). 


(d) Astronomical works. 

"The oldest astronomical treatise still extant is the Chou- 
pi suan-ching, of which the oldest sections at least date 
frdm the eleventh century 3.c, The latter part of the first 
book seems to be later additions. The works of all the other 
astronomers of ‘the ancient dynasties are lost. The first 
star-maps or star-catalogues are said to have been com- 
posed by Wu IIsien, Kan Té and Shih Shén. Under the 
reign of the Chin emperor Wu-ti, 265-290 A.D., they were 





(6) A, Wylio, Notes on the opinions of tho Chinese with regard to 
eclipses in Journ, R. Asiat. Soc. of Shanghai, Vol. IIT. 1866, p. 71; and 
J, D. Diot, Etudes sur l'Asizonomie indienno ot sur l'astronomio chinoiso, 
1662, p. 351. 

ОНМЯЖЯ То: ЖНИЖНЕНЕ-НЕ 
YH RH Ju BRS 01. E. Biot, Traduction i Tcheoupei, in 
Journal Asiatique, Juin, 1841, p. 688. 

(u) Gaubil, Histoire de Vastronomie chinoise, in Lettres édifiantes, 
vol. 26, 1788, pp. 198, 209, 202. 


© ПАБЕ (BL 393. 16 3E 9 26. DA 2 T E EAD. 
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used by the grand astrologer Ch*én Cho for his map contain- 
ing 288 principal and 1,464 secondary stars (y). Already 
before this the great astronomer Chang Héng seems to have 
known a greater number of stars, for, in addition to the 
sun and moon, the five planets and the twenty-eight solar 
mansions, he enumerates 124 ever-visible stars, 820 stars 
with names, 2,500 bigger and 11,520 smaller stars 
unnamed (z). Chang Héng, a.p. 78-189, was perhaps the 
most eminent astronomer of ancient times. His work on 
astronomy was entitled Ling-hsien (a). 


(е) Astronomical. instruments. 


About the construction of the uranosphere and the 
triquetrum of the time of Yao and Shun we have no infor- 
mation. For measuring the length of the shadow of the sun 
the ancient Chinese employed the Gnomon (b). This was 
a bamboo pole pierced by a hole one inch in diameter at the 
height of eight feet. ‘Through this hole the sun was 
Observed, which just covered it (c). This déscription is 
given in that portion of the Chou-pi which was added, but 
in the opinion of Biot cannot be later than the 2nd century 
B.C. (d), and may be much older. Presumably the Chinese 


(v) Obinshu, XL, 6 r., GR Tif KF AC SL Ab DE E EHE EE E 
REQKERMALO BATES R-TtOR 
Ama. 

(2) Chin-shu, XL, 6r, BE HM Rss ERMEE 
ЖЕ ЖЕЙСТАЯЕТЕНЯЯ С 
ИЕШЯ-ТЕНЕт. 

w EE. 

©) E, di ша E] wh. 

(©) Chowpi L, 26 r., Bf JL 4 Z8 4E — Sb de AS. B E 
Re eE Haas 


(d) E. Biot, Chowpi, р. 595. 
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were acquainted with the gnomon at the beginning of the 
Chou epoch, when the Chou-pi was written, for in its old 
sections also, the gnomon is referred to, and the title of the 
book Chou-pi itself means gnomon. In the Choui, which 
is contemporary with the Chow-pi, an instrument t*u-luei 
is mentioned (e). Giles calls it a sun-dial; Couvreur quotes 
Chéng K‘ang-Ch‘tng (f), AD. 127-200, who says that it is 
a tablet fifteen inches long, which was placed horizontally 
from north to south to receive the shadow of the gnomon 
at noon. Consequently the use of the gnomon must have 
been known in the eleventh century 3.c. Formerly, the 
Arabs were ‘supposed to have introduced the gnomon into 
China in the thirteenth century a.p. (g). According to 
Herodotus,:I1., 109, the Babylonians had sun-dials, whence 
the Greeks received them. In the cuneiform inscriptions 
they are referred to likewise. 
The sphere of antiquity remained known in later ages, 
. passing Trom generation to generation, but the astrologers 
kept it concealed, so that their disciples did not see it. Its 
. use thus gradually became lost, and the rival systems, 
Kai-ien and Hsiian-yeh, came into vogue. In the T'ai- 
ch*u period, 104-100 ».c., Kéng Shou-chang (h) and others 
made again a sphere to measure degrees. From 89-101 
Chia K*uei (i) corrected it and added the ecliptic. Finally, 
Chang Hang perfected the instrument still further. He had 


(E) Choui, chap. 9, LH KW Ho UE SZ BW 
ERE BOR VK Mh Hp “with the tablet he measured the 


Gepth of tho earth, determined the shadow of the sun and thus tried to find. 
the centre of the earth.” Chow, chap. 20. 3& UH, £ Æ JA 
$e DA i? HH“ the tablet is used to determine the height of the sun and. 
the moon during the foureeasons," Cf, Biot, Chou-li, Vol. I. pp. 200, 488. 

ОЖ. 

(g) E. Biot, Chowpi, p. 694. 

0 X3 B. 

ORB. 
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an inner and an outer sphere with a north pole and south. 
pole, an ecliptic, the equator, twenty-four positions of the 
sun during the year, twenty-eight lunar stations, the sun, 
the moon, the five planets, the inner and outer stars. The 
whole was moved by water-power and placed in an upper 
room of the palace. Simultaneously it set in motion a 
wheel of fortune, whatever that was, and in front of thc 
steps of the palace there was a monthly flower, which, con- 
formably to the waxing and waning of the moon, every day 
had a new blossom or dropped one. This looks very much 
like o later embellishment. The instrument was made of 
copper. An assistant in a closed room had to take notice 
of all changes, and.to call out to an observer on @ high 
tower whether a star ‘on the sphere was just appearing, 
culminating, or disappearing. "The motions of the instru- 
ment were in exact accordance with the motions of the 
heavens (k). The time was measured by means of the 
clepsydra during the night and with the gnomon or sun- 
dial by daytime. The clepsydra was known as fax back as 
the eleventh century n.c. A special official named in the 
Chow-li was in charge of it (1). 

In a later description of the uranosphere dating from 
the Wu period (m), heaven has 865 145/589 degrees (m), 
and is half above, half below, the earth. The north pole 
protrudes 86 degrees from the carth, and so does the south 








(E) Chin-sha, XI. 8x. and 4 r. 
(D Chou-li, chap. 80,38 ff. HZ ge FE. ‘The commentator Chéng of 
the Han time and the Shuo-woén say that the clepsydra ifj was a 
copper vessel with one hundred marks 3f or incisions, comprising night 
“and dey, amd an arrow as a pointer. So one interval corresponded 
almost to a quarter of an hour, a meaning which ¥ still preserves to 
this day. Vid, Biot, Choui, IT. 202. 
On) IR F AD. 292-977. 
(m) This division, differing from ours, corresponds to the number 


of days of a year. ‘The Chou-pi reckoned the year at 905,96 or more 
exactly at 806 986/040 days. Biot, Too. et. p. 688. 
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pole. The distance between both is a little more than 182} 
degrees. The upper hemisphere is always visible, the lower 
is covered. The equator, or the heavenly line, is about 90 
degrees distant from each pole, the ecliptic (0), or the way 
of the sun, is half within, half without, the equator, which 
it intersects in the east about 5 degrees from the constella- 
tion “Horn,” and in the west about 14 degrees from the 
constellation “ Astride” (p). 


П. Tre Six ASTRONOMICAL SYSTEMS. 
With a view to explaining the universe as it appeared 
to them, the Chinese, from the earliest times, have pro- 
pounded various theories. In the first centuries of our era 
six such attempts are recorded, denoted as follows : 
() 3E X Kait'ien, Heaven shaped like a cupola or a 
dome. 
(2) WX Hun-ttien, Heaven n complete sphere. 
(8) "ip JE Hsücn-yeh, Heaven a void without any sub- 
stance. 
(4) Wp XX isin-i*ien, Heaven of irregular form, in the 
north higher than in the south. 
(5) 98 X Ch'iung-l*ien, Heaven ovoid, the apex above. 
(6) &5 An-ttien, Heaven motionless. 
The first thrée systems date from pre-Christian times, 
the others from the first centuries of the Christian era. 


(1) Kai-t'ien. System. 

‘This is the theory of the Chou-pi, the author of which, 
Chou-kung, however, is supposed to have derived it from 
the Shang dynasty, 1766-1122 m.c. It likens heaven to a 
covering umbrella and earth to an upturned bowl. Both 


о ff Mona BE aH. 
(p) fh ona A£. 
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are high in the centre and sloping at the periphery. ‘The 
centres of heaven and earth are beneath the north pole. 
Owing to her declivity the rain flows down from the earth 
at her four sides. "The distance between heaven and earth 
measures 80,000 Li. During the twelve months the sun 
describes six orbits of different sizes, which have been 
calculated with the help of the gnomon. Heaven is round, 
carth square, heaven has a dark blue colour, earth is 
yellowish brown (a). According to this description heaven 
and earth must be both half globes, one upon the other, 
but while heaven at its base is round, earth is rectangular. 
Heaven revolves along with the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, whereas earth is without motion. 

The supporters of this view further hold that heaven is 
round like an opened umbrella and earth square like a 
chess-board. Heaven turns sideways to the left like a mill- 
stone, the sun and the moon move to the right—ie., 
eastward—but are carried along by heaven to the left—i.e., 
westward. ‘The real movements of the sun and the moon 
are towards the east, but heaven draws them to the west, 
where they go down. They resemble ants creeping to the 
left side on a millstone turning to the right. ‘The millstone, 
being much faster than the ants, compels them to follow it 
io thé right (b). This is quite a clever idea to illustrate 
the complex movements of the sun and the moon. 





PET BU T Xm ORT 
HM. KA WAH Bo 


Bor anybody not proficient in mathematics and astronomy tho Choupi 
is very hard reading even in I. Biot's translation, especially tho calcula- 
dione lee stumble locks," Biot pp. 602, 616, 619, 620. 

(b) This comparison of the two luminaries with ants on a mil 
as first used by Wang о (see my translation Lun- tng, Part I. 
p. 960). By » curious coincidence the planets ate compared’ to ants 
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Heaven, however, is not a regular vault or hemisphere, 
but elevated in the south and depressed in the north. Con- 
sequently, the sum is visible when staying in the altitude of 
the south, and invisible when sojourning in the depth of the 
north. ‘The sloping part of the earth, where the sun then 
stays, is not inhabited, and cannot be seen. from above. 

Heaven resembles a reclining umbrella; therefore the 
pole is north of the inhabited earth. Being at the same 
time the centre of heaven, the latter must be inclined. 
This is meant to account for the inclination of the axis of 
the world, which, as observed, passes through the polar 
star. 

In the morning the sun issues from the Yang, and in the 
evening vanishes in the Yin, the dark fluid. In summer 
the Yang fluid is in the ascendant and the Yin weak ; conse- 
quently the light of the Yang combines with the sunlight, 
and the sun is not obscured, hence the length of the days. 
Conversely, in winter the Yin fluid is excessive, therefore 
the sun is shaded and invisible though shining, whence the 
shortness of the days. Here light and darkness, Yin and 
"Yang, are considered as two independent states not affected. 


in apposite direction on a rotating potter's wbest by Vitruv. 
1х. 1 Qu) : " Quemadmodum, si in rote, qun. figuli utuntur, impositae 
fuerint septem formicao canalesque totidem in rota facti sint circum 
Centrum imo aderewcenos ad extrem, in quibus hao cogantur circina- 
fionem facere, versetuque rola п арен “partem, nocosso orit eas 
rotzo versationem nihilominus adversus itinere perfcore . . . 
liter astra nitentia contra mundi cursum suis itineribus perficiunt 
amitom, aed ева versatione redundatonibur referuntur cotidiana 
temporis cireumlationo." Lun Hóng,XE.8r,rende : JM, "f zs BE 47 BS 
BEE RA ALKAT R A WAJ PORC i De PA 
JE M. Tho simile of tho oelostial sphero and a quickly rotating potter's 
wheel is also used hy Nigidius, who from this incident received the 
sobriquet Figulus (Augustini Do Civitate Dei, Lib. V. cap. 8). In 
Chinese the expression JK $J " great potter's wheel,” is in common 


uso for “heaven, nature, creator." Iè occura in tho Oh'ien Han-shu 
(Couvreur) and Wang Ch'ung, Lun-hêng, XT. 8 v., compares the motion 


of the sky with [ig 24 2 3. 





crecpin, 
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by the sun (c), an opinion combated already by Wang 
Cheung. 

‘The Kai-tfien theory was impugned in the Han time by 
the philosopher Yang Hsiung, 58 ».c.—a.p. 18, with eight 
arguments, Subsequently, Huan Tan, a contemporary of 
Yang Hsiung, Chéng Hsiian, д.р. 127—200, T*sai Yung and 
Lu Chi (d), third century, all votaries of the Hun-tien 
doctrine, raised objections. 

Wang Chung, A.D. 27-97, is looked upon as an 
energetic advocate of the Kai-t*ien system (e), but without 
sufficient reason, for he differs from it on almost every 
point. Wang Ch‘ung disclaims (1) that light and darkness 
are produced by Yin and Yang, because darkness is never 
able to extinguish a light; (2) that heaven is like a reclining 
umbrella; for in that case it must strike against the earth 
with its lower edge; (8) that heaven is elevated in the south 
and depressed in the north; (4) heaven and earth are both 
fiat, their vaulted shape and their junction are illusive. 
"Wang Ch'ung has his own theory, viz, that heaven and 
earth are two round disks, of which the uppermost turns 
westward like aj millstone, on which the sun and the moon 
as ants creep eastward. Only by reason of this movement 
is he regarded as a supporter of the Kai-t‘ien hypothesis. 
The disappearance of the sun and the moon in the evening 
is explained by their great distance. At a distance of ten 
Li already heaven and earth seem to meet together, and we 
do not see any more things still farther. When to us the 
sun appears to set in the west, then for people living in 
the west it culminates, and they have noon. In like manner 
a big torch at night becomes invisible at a Li's distance. 
The same is true of the sun. Neither the sun nor the moon 





(©) Chin-shu, IX. 2 r. 


0) d iE, AE L A xn, BE BR 


(@) Obin-shu, IX. 2 v.; and Sui-sbu, XIX. 8 у. 
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are round in Wang Ch‘ung’s opinion, they merely appear 
so. Both are the essence of fire and water, which are not 
round on earth either (f). 

To the horizontal movement of the sky Huan Tan 
already had taken exception. At the spring and autumn 
equinoxes, he says, the sun rises exactly in the east and 
goes down im the west. The celestial pole being north of 
us, we must be nearer to the south than to the north. The 
north is farther away from us, and the course of the sun 
during the night from the west by north to the east, accord- 
ing to the Kai-tien theory, ought to be of longer duration 
than its course at day time. Day and night, therefore, 
could not be equal. 

"Once of an afternoon Huan Tan was sitting in an open 
holl and had his back warmed by the sunshine, for it was 
very cold. A short while afterwards the sunlight dis- 
appeared completely and did not warm him any more. 
Huan Tan then said to the adherents of the Kaitüien 
theory : “If your view concerning the millstone movement 
were correct, then at the westward progress of the sun its 
light could only be slightly shifted to the east, but not 
disappear completely. Ergo the Hun-ttien theory is 
right” (g). 

Ko Hung (h), of the fourth century A.D., assails Wang 
Chung directly, urging the following arguments: (1) I 
heaven moved sideways like a millstone, the sun, the moon 
and the stars ought to turn along with heaven from the 





(f) Translation of Lun-héng, Vol. I, pp. 258, 260-269, 271. 

ОЕ k ERA E R H i E E i 
T HON Hr E R R DE e T AR E UE 
HY Bs aR HH de QE RUE GR AUS X OE IO WI 
ŽI Z. Chin-shu XI., 3 r. 

[T3 
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east to the south, West, and north, and back to the east. 
Instead of that they rise in the east, ascend heaven towards 
the south, and'descend again towards the west, where they 
set. Even the stars of the west go down forthwith and do 
not proceed to the north first. ‘They move in a slanting 
curve across the sky. (2) Against Wang Ch‘ung’s argu. 
ment that the sun, during the night, becomes invisible 
owing to its great distance, Ko Hung points out that the 
size of the sun is as big as numerous stars combined, its 
diameter measuring 1,000 Li and its circumference 8,000 
Li. Now the small polar star remains visible throughout ; 
why then should the sun, which is so much greater, vanish 
in the north? Tf this was owing to distance, the sun ought 
gradually to decrease in size, whereas when setting it 
appeared even greater. (8) The comparison of the sun 
with a torch is out of place too, for a torch carried away 
grows smaller and smaller; the sun and the moon, however, 
do not alter their size during their whole course. (4) Just. 
before going down the sun looks like a mirror broken 
horizontally. If, as Wang Ch‘ung supposes, it disappeared 
towards the north, it might well resemble a mirror broken 
vertically, but there is no reason why there should be the 
shape of a disk divided horizontally. The assertion ‘of 
Wang Ch'ung that the sun and the moon are not round and 
only appear so, he controverts with great ability (i). 


‘We see from the above how zealously questions regard- 
ing the form of the cosmos were discussed by the Chinese, 
and how the partisans of the two principal theories carried 
on the controversy. Under the reign of Liang Wu-ti, 502- 
550 л.р., the problem was again scrutinised in the Ch‘ang- 
ch'un palace, and a view officially adopted which was in 
ML UU a Mes eate li DE 


() Chinshu, XI. 2v.4r. 


w 


с. 
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harmony with the Kai-t‘ien system of the Chou-pi and 
rejected the Hun-tien theory (k). 


(2) Hun-ttien System. 
‘This theory of the spheroid shape of heaven, in whose 
centre earth reposes, had already found expression in the 
uranospheres of ancient times. During the disturbances of 
the Ch‘in epoch most astronomers are said to have perished 
and their books were lost. The uranosphere was still in 
existence, but the scholars did not understand it, and the 
theory had to be rediscovered. 
"The author of the Huang-ti shu, quoted by the Chii 
shu, is considered to be the oldest advocate of this theory. 





In his work we read : ** Heaven is beyond the earth, and | 


water is beyond heaven. ‘The water floats heaven and 
carries the earth” (I). ‘This dictum can hardly refer to the 
Hun-t‘ien theory and agrees much better with the Kai- 
Vien : The celestial hemisphere and the disk of the earth 
both swim on the ocean encircling the earth and extending 
beyond the sky. If heaven floats upon the ocean it could 
not well move through it in its rotation. 

Chang Héng, whose uranosphere we have noticed, also 
upheld the Hun-t'ien system. Further details are unknown 
to us, but tle Chin-shu records the following epitaph com- 
posed for Chang Héng by T's‘ui Tse-yü : “ With his calcula- 


tions he fathomed heaven and carth and with his con- - 


structions he imitated creation. By his extraordinary 


(5) Suisbu, XIX. 2 v. FE 3C Wo Ik He AR MAG eA BE 
а К SWE Sk SER GR it WA dE E 
BEL R BE YI HE ПОЈ 0 Ze AE TH BE YE 
RZ iii B. 


OK i WAR te 
Ji #45. Chin-sha, XT. 3 r. ERER RER 
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talents and marvellous ability he equalled the spirits,” 
and by way of comment adds “ so correct were his urano- 
sphere and his apparatus of the moving earth? (m). It 
would appear as though Chang Héng had thought of the 
earth as moving, but such is not the case. From his 
biography in the Hou Han-shu we learn that an apparatus 
is meant which Chang Héng had devised with a view to 
observing earthquakes (n). 


— 





(0) dE -F. XE 2 JE BE 6 EI cA 35 e b dl e 4 38 
fe i AF ik BG SU ith A E HR BF HE Е Be a Wh 
ZA i eod. 

(n) Hou Han-shu 89, 4 v.: HB fj f, [3 3. 2E 4p At S ee 
БШШШ ЖАЛЛА ie RIE EL 

FE Mi D E i dG B k JE h Ay AB E P AX 

Jt WI A DON AUI 65 68 JL T A ERR HI 

Z E F aS wE S e A h DE E JE e Me DE a 

3b 0) E He HL A Eh Aas TT A BE ZO X 

AA A De SE Sen BE — HBT BOR DY BRIE 

T T fu R Z G E A L AR A R hap 

ÀcK Zo an E — VE [BE LJ AR RED C D e 

JL EE JC Е ЕШ BIN DHS E S 


SUS awe SS 





HR A b É DE D fe JAA e E Re i W E 46 77 Ae. 
“In A.D, 192 Chang Héng again constructed an instrument to indicate 
the weather and earthquakes, cast from fine copper, with cight fect 
diameter, which, with its cover, stood up like a wine amphora. Ii was 
adorned ‘with seal characters, mountains, turtles, birds, and animals, 
had a main prop in the centre and eight groves at the sides. Bolts 
could be opened and a mechanism set in motion. Outside there wero 
eight dragon heads with copper balls in their months and, below, 
tonda which could receive these balls in their open mouths. The cogged 
Whoels were very elaborate, but all concealed in the amphora, tho lid of 
which was tightly closed, leaving no Basore. Whon there was an earth- 
quake, the amphore shook the dragons, tho mechanism becamo stirred, 
and they vomited the balls, which were caught by tho toads, The 
sound of the concussion was the signal to rouso the observer. Even 
it only one dragon was set in motion and seven heads were not stirred, 
‘upon “investigating the environs the place of the earthquake was 
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Wang Fan (0) (third century A.D.), who also had con- 
structed a sphere and written an astronomical work, states 
that according to the views of former scholars the universe 
was shaped like the egg of a bird. Heaven encloses the 
earth from without as the shell docs the yolk of the egg, 
its curve being without beginning or end, having a perfectly 
round shape, not that of a hemisphere, as the Kai-ttien 
hypothesis assumes. Hence the name Hun-tien. Wang 
Fan goes on to speak about the hemisphere enclosing the 
upper part and the one surrounding the lower part of the 
earth and on the two. limits, the northern and southern 
poles (p). The parallel between the cosmos and an egg 
recurs very often; Ko Hung and later writers all use it. 
It is an idea common to many different nations. According 
to an Egyptian legend Khnum made the cosmic egg from 
the mud of the Nile. From it was born Re, the god of 
light who created the world. From the Satapatha 
Brithmana and the Chandogya Upanishad we learn that the 
world proceeded from a golden egg created by Brahma or 
Prajtpati (а). Damasius relates that Chronos-Herakles 
generated an enormous egg, which burst in the middle (r). 
The upper part became heaven, the lower earth. The 





o There was the mos wonderfül agreement with focis, and 
"nothing similar hed happened since records were kept, Once the 
mechanism of one dragon moved, but no earthquake was felt. All the 
scholars in the capital were surprised at this inaccuracy, but several 
days later a courier brought the news thot in fact there hod been an 

juake in Shénsi, ‘Then all believed in this wonderful invention, 
and an astronomer was ordered to record all the places from where 
earthquakes starte 


о ЕЖ. 

() Sung-shu 28, 1r: Hi) UE QE T $8 35 BEL BT A BE BE 
X HEAR dn R EL i Ah Bi HB BE HE Ah JH 
be ME 5g WE NE Rk BE ab 


(q) Hastings, Encyclopædia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. IV. 
(Cosmology, art, by L. H. Gray, p. 198). 
P) Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, Vol. I. p. 8l. 


discover 
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Persians had the same comparison, making the shell 
represent the outer heaven and the yolk the earth (1), 
We find the cosmic egg with the Phenicians, Finns, Fijians, 
In Hawaii, the Society Islands, ond Tahiti, Tangalva lived 
for many years as a bird ina gigantic egg. When it burst, 
both halves became heaven and carth (t). 

Ko Hung maintains that “heaven is like a hen's egg 
and earth like the yellow in the egg, suspended lonely in 
the midst of heaven. Heaven is great, and carth is small, 
heaven is outside and water inside. Both heaven and earth 
rest on the air and move, carried by the water... 
One celestial hemisphere covers the earth, the other spreads 
around it underneath. Consequently only half of the 
twenty-eight solar mansions are visible, the other half are 
invisible. Heaven tums round like the nave of a 
wheel?” (u). It is difficult to know for certain how Ko 
‘Hung conecived heaven and earth both resting on the air 
and on water. He may have considered both as xeposing 
on the atmosphere underneath, but it is possible also that 
he imagined the entire cosmos, i.e., the uranosphere with 
the earth in its centre suspended in the air without. The 
earth swims on the ocean, but the cireling sky cannot well 
do that. Ko Hung may have regarded the ocean as some- 
thing steady like the earth and the sky as hanging about 
it, It is hardly permissible to conceive of the motion of the 
earth as a rotation, an idea quite alien to the Chinese 





(s) Spiegel, Eranische Altertumskunde, Vol. I. p. 189. Of different 
opinion, Casartelli Hastings, p. 162). 

© Hastings, Vol. IV. p. 174. 

(u) Chin-shu XT. 2 ve: BME RES WL FPE OX 
Jm 5t -F. 30 Jn RE ve HE WT HST PRK TG a I E 
RM AAR WH HER I We Mk HT KS 
АТИ И... И АНТ HAE 
AF BR OM dn Be a. 
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mind (a). Most likely a movement in horizontal and 
vertical direction is meant, on which we shall touch further. 

Wang Ch'ung informs us that by some heaven was 
supposed to move round below the earth. This he thinks 
impossible, for ten feet deep one finds water in the earth, 
consequently heaven would have to move through 
water (y). Wang Chfung would seem to assume that there 
is water below the earth. The counter-arguments of 
Ko Hung, who, apart from the cited passage of the Huang- 
ti shu, relies on the Yiking, are very naive and futile 
analogies. Because the dragon, the representative of the 
Yang, lived in the water, heaven, belonging to the same 
category, must be able to move through water as well. 
This is further inferred from several hexagrams of the 
Yiking (2). s 

Theoretically, according to this hypothesis, heaven is 
round like a ball. ‘Thus Chéng Hsiian says that heaven 
has the shape of a ball, and that the earth is in its 
centre (a). The Sung-sku points out that in spite of this 
Lu Chi and others give to their sphere the form of an egg, 
thus making it elliptic (b). 

In the conflict between the two world-conceptions Kai- 
tien and Hun-t'ien, the latter ultimately was victorious. 
Eee Cath As yen ee AEE 


(2) Gaubil, Astzon. chin. p. 241, saya that Chéng Haiian spoke about. 
the rotation of the earth, but in a very confused way. I doubt whether 
this statement jw correct. In.Greece Aristarchus of Samos, about 300 
в.б, таз the first to teach the rotation of tho earth found the sun and 
its own axis, while the firmement of the fixed stars remained motionless, 
This doctrine overthrowing the cherished ideas about the importance of 
our earth and {ts inhabitants could not overcome the common prejudices, 
amd fell into oblivion, Copernicus did not lmow abont this theory, and 
Лай to discover it again. 

(y) Lun Hing, XI 6 r. 

(5) Chin-sbu, ХТ. Вт. 

(9) Sungahu 9,0 x: 


хат. 
(6) Sungshu, 29, 2 v. 
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"The official histories from the Chin-shu on declare it to be 
the only true conception, 


(8) Hsiian-yeh System. : 

Tsai Yung states about this system that it had faded 
from the memory. It is believed to have originated in the 
Shang epoch (c). Wylie remarks that it has not been 
handed down, and that in the opinion of native authors it 
has a close resemblance to the system of the Europeans (d). + 
To some extent this is true, for Hsi Mêng of the Han time, 
basing himself on older sources, gives us the following 
outline (e) : 

* Heaven has mo solid substence, When looking up to 
it, it appears to us of immense height; the eyes become 
dazed, and the sight obscured, whence the dark blue colour. 
Tt is like seeing from the side yellow mountains in a great 
distance, for then they appear blue. Or, when we gaze 
down into a valley a thousand fathoms deep, it is of a 
sombre black. Blue is not the real colour, and the black- 
ness is not substantial either (f). ‘The sun, the moon, and 





(B A ifo Notes on Chine Literstre, 
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(f) Perhaps the torm ^ JU moons the " allpervading night," tho 
empty spaco which has no colour and is as dark as night. 
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all the stars float and live free in the empty space. Their 
movements and their rest must be caused by air (g). Thus 
the seven luminaries proceed and stop, following sometimes 
fa natural course, sometimes reversing it. We do not 
observe any regularity, their progress and their backward 
course are not alike (h). Because they are not attached 
‘to any basis, they vary so much. The pole star always 
keeps its place and the € northern bushel’ does not go down 
along with the other stars. Jupiter and Satum both move 
eastward; when the sun passes one degree, the moon passes 
thirteen. Their speed depends on circumstances, which 
shows that these stars are not attached to anything (i), for 
if they were fastened to the body of heaven, this could not 
be so.” 

Whereas by the Карел doctrine heaven is likened 
to a hemisphere and by the Hun-t'ien theory to a full 
sphere, the Hsilan-yeh system claims that it has no shape 
at all, being deprived of substance which is indispensable to 
produce shape. We merely have an infinite void in which 
the stars, balanced and moved by air, are suspended. 
This view cannot have found many advocates, for we do 
not hear anything more about it. Only Chéng Hsiian is 
recorded to have asserted that heaven is the pure Yang 
fluid and has no shape (Erh-ya su). 


(4) Hsin-t*ien. System. 3 
Yao Hsin (k) (third century a.D.) is considered the 
inventor of this theory. It contends that heaven is shapéd 





is caused by currents of air: Zeller, T. p. 208. 
(i) This irregularity applies particularly to the vagrant stars, the 
planets, whose alternating forward and backward movements Ptolemy 
‘endeavoured to explain by his epicyoles, 
(О Kuztien and. Hun-t'en suppose’ some close eonnection between 
tho stars and tho solid heavenly sphere. 
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like the hood of a carriage (l), viz., high in the north and 
low in the south, where it even enters into earth while 
revolving. The reasons adduced are exceedingly queer : 
Man resembles heaven most of all creatures, consequently 
what is true of man must hold good for heaven as well. 
Man may bend down his chin on his breast, but he 
cannot press down his neck upon his back, ergo heaven is 
depressed in the south and elevated in the north (m). 
It is hardly possible to carry wrong analogies any further. 
This form of heaven, however, Yao Hsin regards as 
changeable and dependent upon the lowering and rising 
of the axis of heaven and the pole in the different seasons. 
“At the time of the winter solstice the pole is low 
and heaven in its gyration is near the south, consequently 
the sun is far away from man and the ‘bushel’ near 
him. Then the air of the northern sky arrives, and it 
freezes. At the time of the summer solstice the pole 
rises, heaven in its motion approaches the north, and 
the ‘bushel’ is far distant from man, while the sun 
comes near him. Then the air of the southern sky super- 
venes, and heat ensues. The pole being raised, the sun in 
its course enters the earth but slightly, whence the nights 
are short. Heaven is high above the earth, and the days 
are long. The pole being lowered, the sun proceeding 
enters very deeply into the carth, therefore the nights are 
long, and heaven rising but slightly above the earth, the 
days are short? (n). 
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The notion of the lifting and sinking of heaven was 
known in the Han time already, for Wang Ch‘ung, while 
challenging it, gives a plausible reason : ** Some people hold 
that in summer, when the Yang fluid abounds, it is in the 
south, and that in consequence heaven rises and becomes 
high, In winter the Yang fluid decays, and heaven sinks 
down and becomes depressed. When heaven is high, the 
course of the sun increases in length, and the days are 
lengthened; when heaven is low, the solar curve decreases, 
and the days are short ?* (o). 

The Sung-shu opines that this theory should be termed 
BE IK Hsien-t%ien, hsien= yf $h hsien-ang, “high,” M 
being past comprehension (p). 

Generally speaking, this hypothesis is nothing more than 
‘a modification of the Kai-tien system. The celestial dome 
does not enclose the earth from below also, but merely 
enters more or less deeply into the earth forming the 
foundation, as it were. The mobility of the axis of the 
universe through which the entire heavenly vault is raised 
in summer and depressed in winter, is different. We can 
conceive it as an umbrella, sometimes inclined sideways, 
sometimes lifted up, the outer rim of which is represented 
by the orbit of the sun. According to the Kai-t‘ien system 
heaven is perpetually higher in the south than in the north. 
In the Isin-t'ien system this is reversed. 

"This theory did not attain any importance. The 
historical works deem it extravagant and as little founded 








Vk Ok HEU EE RR WO GE Um d Hg GR XR A dE H 
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(0) Lun-héng transl. Vol. I., p. 259, 

(p) Sung-shu, loc, cit, 
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scientifically as the two others which still remain to be 
discussed. 
(5) Chiung-t*ien System. 

An ancestor of Yü Hsi (fourth century a,p.), Yà Sung, 
is credited with having evolved this theory, which gives to 
heaven the form of the shell of a hen's egg swimming with 
its edge on the ocean surrounding the carth, and simul- 
taneously carried by the "original vapours. It may be 
compared with an upturned little basket swimming on 
water without going down, since it is filled with air which 
presses on the water. The sun turns round the northern 
heavenly pole, sinks down in the west, and reappears in 
the east without penetrating into the earth (g). Where it 
stays in the meantime we are not told. Presumably it 
takes its course through the ocean which then must flow 
beneath the earth. Yü Sung undoubtedly considers heaven 
to be a hemisphere swimming on the ocean. The idea to 
support heaven by the pressure of the air at the same time 
is original, and bespeaks some power of observation. 
Otherwise, this theory, too, may be regarded as a modifica- 
tion of the Kai-t*ien system. 


(6) An-t*ien. System. 

This hypothesis is held to be merely an amplification of 
the Hoüan-yeh theory on the unsubstantial sky, and is con- 
nected with the name of Yu Hsi, who, born in Kuei-chi, 
lived under the régime Hsien-kang, 855-848 A.D., of the 
Chin emperor Ch‘éng-ti. He claims that heaven is im- 
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measurably high and earth unfathomably deep. Heaven 
above is in a state of permanent rest, and the mass. of the 
earth below is likewise immovable. Both cover each other 
and tightly fit together. Should one part be square, both 
must be square, and if one be round, both must be circular. 
It is impossible to assume that one is square, the other 
round. ‘Their luminaries are distributed, each pursuing its 
own course like the low and high tides of the ocean and 
its rivers, or things sometimes moving, sometimes vanish- 
ing. Ko Hung assails this theory, objecting that, if the 
fixed stars were not attached to heaven, the latter would be 
useless. One might say that there is no heaven, but not 
‘that heaven is motionless, an apophthegm lauded by Sse-ma 
Piao as a piece of deep wisdom (r). 

Albeit yet this theory seems to be different from the 
Hsiian-ych hypothesis in that it does not contend that 
heaven is nothing but air, and supposes it to have some 
shape and to fit exactly together with the earth at its edge, 
being either square or round. It is true that the immeasur- 
ableness must be taken as immensely great, not as infinite, 
for under such a condition no shape could be possible. The 
supposition of freely moving stars, not fixed to the 
empyrean, is again in keeping with the Hsilan-ych theory. 
‘The motionlessness of heaven is the characteristic feature 
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of this system. Perhaps it may be considered as a trans- 
formation of the Kai-t'ien doctrine : We have a hemisphere 
or a square surface with a dome rising above it, but this 
dome does not move. E 
‘To summarise we may divide the various systems into 
four types according to the form of the universe : 
(1) Heaven a dome, a hemisphere : Kai-t*ie 
Ch'iung-t%ien; irregularly shaped : Hii 
immeasurable height : An-t'ion, 
(2) Heaven a flat disk parallel to earth : Wang Ch'ung. 
(8) Heaven a sphere, ovoid : Hun-tien. 
(4) Heaven without form or substance : Hstlan-yeh. 






elliptic : 
tien; of 


TH. Soman Turorms or Отнев Nations. 

For the primitive mind the assumption that heaven is a 
vault stretched over the arth, which is more or less flat, 
would appear the most natural, for indeed heaven looks 
like a blue dome or a vault. Thus we mect with the Kai- 
tien system among most of the ancient nations—the 
Chaldeans (Babylonians), Jews, Persians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, and some of our modern primitives. 

Tt is peculiar to the Semitic peoples and the Persians to 
assume two celestial vaults. This notion most likely was 
derived from the Chaldeans, who, in astronomy, became the 
teachers of all the other countries. The Chaldeans held 
that the demiurgos Bel-Marduk created two superimposed 
vaults. The inner one was closed by a circular dam pre- 
venting the ocean surrounding the earth from flowing in. 
Heaven and earth were both motionless. The stars were 
regarded as fireballs penetrating into the exterior vault 
and passing out again (a). 

In the Old Testament heaven has the form of a. vast 
vault leaning on earth all round. Under the surface of the 





(c) 4. Bouché:Leclerog, L'astrologie grecque, Paris, 1800, p. 40. 
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earth there is not only earth, but also the profundity of the 
ocean forming the dark nether part of the world. The 
ocean washes the “ Pillars of Heaven,” the foundation of 
the great vault. The low meteorological heaven is looked 
upon by the Jews as firmament, rijia‘=orepéwpa, the 
firmamentum of the Vulgata, a vault of great solidity which 
is transparent, so that the light of the stars can pass 
through. It carries the “ upper water,” the rain collected 
between the lower and the upper vault, the astronomical 
heaven. ‘This is also the storehouse for hail and snow, and 
on the sides lower down there are the rooms of the winds. 
‘The starry sky is often described as soft and flexible like a. 
cloth, on which the stars are fastened (b). In Genesis I., 
14, 15 and 17, on the other hand, it is said that God 
placed the lights in the firmament of heaven. Amòng the 
Jews, also, the astronomical views have undergone many 
changes (c). 

The Iranians had two heavens, one exterior (twâsha) 
in constant motion, to which the stars, notably the planets 
and the zodiac, were attached, and an interior (âsmân) of 
blue, pellucid stones, the firmament of the Bible (d). 

The Greeks started from the Babylonian world-concep- 
tion, but did not recognise two skies. In their imagination 
the world was an enormous hall with heaven above as a 
ceiling. Below the crust of the earth there was a dark 
cellar, the nether world. Round about flowed the ocean. 
‘When the sun had set in the west, in the course of the 
night it would sail back on the ocean, and on the next 
morning rise again in the east cleanly washed (e). 

(b) Pe. CIV., 2 
Isa. XL., 92: ' He'stretcheth out the heaven like a veil, and spreadeth 
it out liko a tent to dwell in,” 

(c) G. Schiaparelli, Astronomy of the Old ‘Testament, Oxford, 1903 
(transl), pp. 22, 28, 81, 38, 89, 43, 60. 

12) Зн , Eran, Altertumsk, I., 188, and IL, 14. 

(e) Tic 


Lund, Himmelsbild unà Weltanschauung, transl. by Li. 
Blach, 8rd ed., 1908, p. 92. 





' God stretcheth out the hoaven like a curtain "— 
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The Egyptians still endeavour to account for the strange 
disappearance of the sun mythologically : the sun dies in 
the evening, and during the night his place is taken by his 
consort, the moon. ‘The new sun on the following day is 
the son of both. Since the sun is held to be a god, we here 
have the triad : God the father, God the mother, and God 
the son. According to another religious explanation the 
sun, during the night, travels back to the east on dark 
paths through the lower world (f). 

The North American Indians and the South Sea Islanders 
maintain that the earth is flat and arched over by the 
solid vault of heaven (g). 

To the view of Wang Ch‘ung that heaven and earth are 
flat planes, of which the upper one turns round, which gives 
the illusion of the disappearance of the sun, we have an 
interesting parallel in Xenophanes, born in 570 3.c., who 
took the sun, the moon, and the stars for masses of fiery 
vapour, which do not gyrate round the earth, but in an 
endless straight plane fly above it. The circular orbit is 
said to be nothing but an optical illusion (1). 

Wang Ch*ung regards the sun as fire, the moon as water 
and assigns to the stars the same substance as that of the 
sun and the moon, ic. they most likely consist of 
a mixture of fire and water or of fiery vapours. Insomuch 
as Xenophanes declares the earth to be immeasurably deep 





(f) Troels-Lund, y. 60. 

(g) Tylor, Primitive Culture, IL, p. TL. 

(h) Zeller, L, p. 800, Stob. L, 534 (Plno. II., 24, 7): à v'ebrhs ev 
моу «з бғароу ui» spores Doré» B xutpda. bid hy dmderaco. 
Tho Egyptians fancied heaven to be an ocean parallel to earth, cn which 
the stars travel in ships. There is another ocean beneath the eart, on 
which the sun sails during the night. (Hastings, IV., 145, art. by 
Flinders Petrie.) Similarly the Tewa Indians make the sum and the 
mioon pasa daily over trails above the great waters of the sky. At night 
they pass through a lake to the under-world and emerge again through 
а lake in tho east. (I. P, Harrington, The Ethnography of the Towa 
Indions, Washington, 1016, in the 29th Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, р. 46.) 
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and the air immeasurably high (i), he agrees with the 
‘An-ttien system. The Jews likewise presumed the distance 
between heaven and earth to be infinite. 

Thales seems still to have held to the Kai-t'ien system, 
for he is believed to have represented the earth as swimming 
‘on water (ic), the same conception which we found in the 
Huang-ti shu. Anawimander, born 611 3.c., was perhaps 
the first who assumed a celestial sphere and thus passed over 
to the Hun-t'ien system, which from that time on became 
dominating in Greece and found its most perfect expression 
through Ptolemy. Any influence of Chinese astronomy on 
the Greck or vice vers is out of the question of course. 
The difficulties to explain in a satisfactory manner the 
motions of the stars by the Kai-t‘ien theory were calculated 
to conduce sooner or later to the spherical hypothesis in 
Greece not less than in China, 

‘The Greeks like the Chinese imagined the stars as 
attached to the sky and turning round with it. Many of 
the old meteorologists and philosophers, however, were of 
opinion that this motion did not pass over the earth, but 
sideways around it (J). Anamimenes explains the dis- 
appearance of the sun during the night by the conjecture 
that the earth is higher in the north than in the south, and 


that in the north the sun is covered by high mountains (m). 
PRE eve E ae DINE UTI RE QA QUE C 

(i) Ucberweg, Grundriss der Philosophie, Berlin, 1894, L., at p. 12 seq. 
As De Xcnoph. Zen. Gorg. ©. 2 9760, 822 ds ке) Нонро таро 
vá ve Bdbos ris js kal coU épos qmelv уш. 

(k) E. Hoppe, Mathematik und Asronomie im, Klassischen Altertum, 
1911, p. 64. Zoller, Bd. I., р. 180. Arist. Met. I., B, 983, b. 2l: 
ЗАЛА @arñs plv às rotairns üpywys qukorogías Uup elval фто (800 ral riv 
Yr ep tharos éxepivaro cbr) Avis De Caelo T., 18, 20da, 29: Toirov 
yip apxaibraroy raperipaner Tov Abyov, by paow elmeiv Oadiy Ty Міо», 
дату фа [i] nvovrar derep [іон й ті тойғо» бтеро». 

(0 Zeller 1, on Ana Март. LT 854a, 28: телег 
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не EE 
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This was also the view of Leucippus and Democritus, of 
Anawagoras, and Diogenes of Apollonia (n). This is 
the much debated lateral millstone movement of the Kai- 
tien theory. The Greek philosophers like the Chinese com- 
paring the sky with a reclining umbrella noticed that this 
lateral movement parallel to the surface of the earth was 
not conformable to reality and therefore made a similar 
conjecture to the effect that the axis of the world originally 
stood vertically on the earth, but later by some unknown 
cause became inclined to the south. Consequently the 
stars which at the outset moved but from east to west 
around the disk of the earth then sank down below the 
horizon, their orbit intersecting the horizon, which also 
became the cause of day and night (o). 


Leucippus and Democritus tried to explain the inclina- 
tion of the axis by the surmise that the earth had inclined 
towards the south not being able to withstand the pressure 
of the cosmos owing to its lesser density in the hot 
regions (p). Whereas these philosophers were satisfied with 
one single inclination of the axis, the Isin-tien system, as 
Wwe saw, supposes a constant rising and sinking caused by 
the extension and contraction of heaven in the south, the 
region of the hot fluid, which in summer and winter reaches 
a maximum. 





exphperas rh mov, kpbmrectal ve civ fiov obe brò yv yevdjuevov, BAX? irb 
о рате тит прот аА Д тана адо вита 
eronérn» derieramv. 

(m) eller, L., 248 and 802, 

(e) Zeller, L, 38. Diogenes and Anazagoras suid xevording to lac. 
1L, S, 1. веат) veria riv rárpor wal rà (Ba èx rôs йз Фаувуб 
мб тя тр кора be 709 adroudrov eis nb Lee pi» airo? ndpon 
and in Diog. IL, 0 4nazagoras stated : rà d korpa rer ipis pi» Oodoaar 
Reena: Gorre ката корхр тй эй, тд» аа фардои буаз тлар, ботерой 
За ri» булат Лабе. 

(P) Zeller, L., 809. 
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IV. CREATION. 


In contrast to other nations the Chinese have no mytho- 
logical cosmogony; the oldest sources alrendy attempt to 
account for creation in a scientific way. We find the most 
elaborate attempts of this kind in the works of Taoist 
philosophers who took a greater interest in nature than the 
Confucianists. The oldest author who proposes a theory 
of ereation is Lieh-tse, about400 s.c. He starts from chaos, 
in which the three primary elements of the universe—force, 
lorm and substance—were still undivided. He connotes 
this state as the great evolution, when all things are still in 
a great medley, brewing, surging and floating, and nothing 
in particular can be distinguished. This first stage is 
followed by a second, the great inception, when force 
becomes separated, then by a third, the great beginning, 
when forms appear, ond a fourth, the great homogeneity, 
when substances become visible. Then the light and pure 
substances rise above and form heaven, the heavier and 
coarser sink down and produce the earth: “ The teacher 
Lich-tse said : The sages of old held that the Yin and Yang 
govern heaven and earth. Now, form being born out of 
the formless, from what do heaven and earth take their 
origin? It is said: There was a great evolution, a great 
inception, a great beginning, and a great homogeneity. 
During the great evolution, force was still imperceptible, 
in the great inception force begins to work, in the great 
beginning forms appear, and during the great homogeneity 
substances are produced. The state when force, forms and 
substances, though existing, were still undivided is called 
chaos. Chaos designates the conglomeration and insepar- 
ability of things. * They could not be seen though looked 
at, not be heard though listened to, not be attained though 
grasped at,’ therefore one speaks of incessant evolution. 
Evolution is not bound, to any forms or limits, Evolution 
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in its transformations produces one, the changes of one 
produce seven, the changes of seven produce nine. Nine 
is the climax, it changes again and becomes one. With 
one forms begin to change (a). The pure’ and light matter 
becomes the heaven above, the turbid and heavy matter 
forms the earth below. Their aggregation gives birth to 
man, and the vitalising principle of heaven and earth 
creates all beings” (b). 

Ch‘ü Yuan (fourth century s.c.) in his “ Questions about 
Heaven” takes a much more sceptical standpoint than 
Lieh-tse. But from these it is evident that he was per- 
fectly conversant with the notions of chaos. He inquires, 
“ Who could transmit something to us about the inception 
of time? And before things above and below had any 
form, what could we use as a starting-point for our 
investigations? ” (c). At that time heaven and earth were 





(o) This queer assertion that 1 changes into 7, 7 into 9, ond 9 again 
into 1, which I once compared with the calculation of tho witch in 
Faust (cf. my art. on Yang Chu in Journ. Peking Orient, Soc., Vol. IIT., 
1808, p. 211), may have a meaning after all, to wit, from tho original 
unity, Ша Мода —1 proceod the Yin and Yong and the Five Elements =7. 
From these elements are evolved heaven and earth, 2+7=9, and these 
9 may again bo regarded as o unit, the universe=1. The forms of tho 
universo undergo continual changes. 
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not yet separated and there were no men, consequently no 
coeval testimony was available. ‘When the difference 
Between light and darkness was still blurred, who could 
fully realise this state of affairs, and as long as all forms 
were still in a chaotic motion, how could one recognise any- 
thing ? © Bright light and deep darkness, who produced 
them? And which of the Yin, the Yang, and: the third is 
the origin and which the transformation ??" (d). This 
third according to Chu Hsi's comment is heaven, but heaven 
conceived as a higher, intellectual power or principle, not 
materially. In support of this view a saying of Ku Liang 
(fth century m.c. is adduced: *'The Yin alone cannot 
exist, nor the Yang alone, nor heaven either. Only when 
the three arc combined, they come into being ” (e). From 
all these questions it resuiis no doubt that Ch*ü Yuan 
assumed a time when heaven and earth were not yet 
formed, light and darkness not yet separated, all forms still 
flowing, and that he owned a superior, immaterial principle 
in addition to Yin aod Yang. 

Li Pucci, of the third century B.C., begins with the 
Great Unity (Monad), from which proceed the two modes 
(heaven and earth), which again give rise to the Yin and 
Yang. The one ascends, the other goes down. First in a 
state of complete coniusion (chaos) they separate, but 
reunite later. Their union and separation change con- 
tinually, which no doubt refers to the production of the 
organic world. All things are created by the Monad, and 
transformed by Yin and Yang (j). 


(D Loc. cit. 55 W A I] E VE PE Z US 3€ dE dA DI YA 
RZ. BAO AY DN) fe n p] ЕЕЕ ЗИ 
O T E W e R E N K ERE E 

ЖЖ. 
(f) Licshih. cléun-cleüt, V. 4 v. seq B ЗРК 88 о Ж — Ш 
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In opposition to Ch*ü Y uav's sceptical view the Taoist 
philosopher Huai-nan-ise (second century r.c.) holds a 
strongly dogmatica] one, and fancies to he able to make 
positive statements on ihe primogenial condition of the 
universe, but barely enuneintes utterly vague phrases, 
which, in spite of a profusion of queer and rare words, do 
not convey more meaning than the less prcientious asser- 
tions of Lich-tse. He distinguishes a beginning, a time 
before this beginning, and a time still preceding this time 
before the beginning. And likewise he speaks of a state of 
non-existence, a state preceding this, and a state still 
further before the state when non-existence did not yet 
exist. Of course, he does not take these notions in an 
absolute sense referring to the beginning of existence, but 
understands by them the inception of the existence of our 
universe in its actual form (g). 

With more consistency than Lieh-tse Huai-nan-tse 
makes the world begin with Tao: “Tao begins in the 
Great Void, which engenders the universe, which produces 
the fluid. In this a separation takes place. ‘The purer 
and brighter particles are thinner and finer and form 
heaven. The coarser and more turbid accumulate and 
become earth. ‘The blending of the purer and finer parts 
is easy, the condensation of the heavier and turbid parts 
more troublesome and difficult, therefore heaven is created 
prior to earth. The combined essence of heaven and earth 
is Yin and Yang, the activity of Yin and Yang produces 
the four seasons, and the dispersion of the essence of the 
four seasons produces the ten thousand things. From the 
hot Yang fluid eomes fire, and the essence of fire becomes 
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the sun, From the cold Yin fluid comes water, and the 
essence of water forms the moon. The sexual intercourse 
between the sun and the moon gives birth to the stars. 
Heaven harbours the sun, the moon and the stars; earth 
comprises water, the rivers, the soil and dust” (h). 

Chang Héng pursuant to his Hun-ttien theory holds that 
heaven is produced not above, but outside, and earth not 
below, but in the centre. About creation he says inter 
‘alia “When the original fluid became divided, the hard 
and soft were first separated, and the pure and turbid 
particles differently treated. Heaven was produced with- 
out, and earth was fixed in the centre. Heaven received 
its substance from. Yang, therefore it became round and 
moved, earth was made of Yin, whence it became flat and 
motionless. Motion acts and generates, motionlessness 
enfolds and transforms” (i). 

In the writings'of Confucius and Mencius there is no 
reference to creation, for such questions were foreign to 
the two philosophers whose interest centred in ethics and 
political economy. But we have a reference in the Great 
Commentary of the Viking, probably a work of a disciple 
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of Confucius, and another in the Liki. We read in the 
Great Appendix that in the Viking it is the Absolute = 
T“ai-chi which produced the two modes, which again origin- 
ated the four forms (hsiang) (k). In the opinion of most 
Chinese commentators, shared by many sinologues, these 
words refer to cosmogony, an idea which is assailed by 
Legge (D. Tt is true that the words may be referred to 
the symbols of the Yiking, but physical phenomena corre- 
spond to them. The two words, ch‘ien and k‘un, represent 
heaven and earth, and the four hsiang various modifications 
of Yin and Yang. Legge (p. 12) presumes that the word 
T'ai-chi, the Absolute, was introduced into the text from 
a Taoist source. Such an assumption is not imperative. 
Тһе cosmogony in itself is not Taoist, although it is dis- 
cussed most fully by Taoist writers. Since we do not meet 
with any other cosmological theories, the cosmogony under 
review must have been generally accepted, by Confucianists 
no less than by Taoists. 

In the Liki the place of the Absolute is taken by the 
Great Unity (Monad) as with Lü Pu-wei. **It splits and 
becomes heaven and earth, it changes and becomes Yin and 
Yang, it alternates, and becomes the four seasons ” (m). 
K‘ung Ying-ta (n), a Confucianist of the seventh century 
A.D., makes the comment that the Monad is the original 
fluid still in its chaotic state before the separation of heaven 
and earth, a view not challenged by other commentators. 

In spite of some divergence in details there is a con- 
siderable consensus of opinions about the process of 





U) Leggo, Viking (Sacred Books of the Bast, Vol. XVL), p. 373. 
KLM SHRM RHE Ч 
RA AS. 

(D Legge, Viking, p. М. 


Gn) Liki Gacred Books of the Bast, Vols. XXVII.-XXVIIL), trans. 
lation by Legge, Vol. L., p. 287. 
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creation. A creator is nowhere mentioned, only a chaos in 
which the future world was already virtually contained. 
From this primary state were evolved two principles or 
forces, Yin and Yang, from which at the same time heaven 
and earth were produced. The ultimate cause of the world 
is variously designated as Tao, Monad, the Absolute, or 
as Heaven in the sense of a spiritual principle. 

‘The Greek philosophers agree with the Chinese views of 
creation in many respects. The Pythagoreans call the One 
or the Monas the mother of the gods, it being the first 
cosmic body from which the formation of the universe 
proceeds. The Orphic Cosmogony according to Eudemus 
does not assume Chaos to be the first thing, but night, 
from which heaven and earth are evolved. To Diogenes of 
Apollonia the primary matter is air, which being warmed 
and cooled down becomes either rarefied or condensed. 
The heavier matter sinks down and forms the earth, the 
lighter moves upwards and forms the sun and the stars (o). 
Anacagoras claims that by the motion of Chaos the thick 
and thin, cold and warm, dark and bright, moist and dry 
particles, just what the Chinese term Yin and Yang, are 
divided into two masses. "That which is heavy, thick, and 
moist is driven into the centre, the remainder to the 
periphery. From the vapour mass in the centre water 
became disassociated, from the water earth, and by cold 
earth was changed into stones (p). In a similar manner 
Democritus and the Atomists believed that from the mass 
of atoms the lighter ones were uplifted and above formed 
heaven, fire and air, whereas the heavier ones subsided in 
the centre and there became earth (q). The Epicurean 





(o) Zeller, 1., pp. 381, 80, 841 sog. 

(p) Zeller, T., 897, Fragm. Sehmubuch 20 (9): amd rovréay dxoxpi- 
зорі сурядні тй, ак ні» ур Tay vepeday Tp dronplverat, de BE vo 
eros yh de 8 rhs ys No cystypuvras bxd той Yoxpod- 

(0) Zeller, T., 198-799. 
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cosmogony has quite a similar conceit. One of its principal 
advocates, Lucretius, says in his didactic poem : 


* Quippe ctenim primum terrai corpora quaeque, 
propterea quod erant gravia ct perplexa coibant 
in medio atque imas capiebant omnia sedes; 
quae quanto magis inter se perplexa coibant, 
tam magis expressere ea quae mare, sidera, solem 
lunamque efficerent et magni moenia mundi” (1). 


It is a common misstatement that in Chinese cosmo- 
gony P'an Ku, the first living being or the first man, often 
styled the Chinese Adam, plays the chief part (s). The 
legend of Pfan Ku is unknown in earlier Chinese literature 
and not mentioned by any author of higher standing. It 
does not make its appearance prior to the first centuries 
of our era. According to one tradition P'an Ku came into 
being in the midst of the cosmic egg: while the pure 
elements conguiated and became heaven, and the turbid 
ones earth, P'an Ku was created in the middle between 
them. Heaven grew daily ten fect higher, earth ten feet 
deeper, and Xan Ku ten feet taller. So he grew to be a 
giant and lived 18,000 years (t). In another myth Pfan Ku 
is the product of the Yin and Yang forces and acts as 
Demiurgus, waerefore he is often depicted with an axe with 
which he cut out the mountains. When he died, his breath 
became wind, his voice thunder, his four limbs the four 
directions, his five extremities the five sacred mountains, 
his left eye the sun, his right eye the moon, his blood rivers, 
his beard stars, his hair trees and plants, his flesh the soil, 





(r) Lucretius, V., 490-444, 

(6) Of. Bnoielopedia Universal Buropeo-4mericuna, Vol. XV. p.182, 
‘art. ‘* Cosmogonia."* 

(O) P'eiwên yün-fu undor P'an Ku, whore quotation from Hei Cheng 
Ait ME, ord cent. A.D, und yo ponts of the Bib and 8th conturies is given 
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his ‘teeth, bones and marrow metals, precious stones 
and pearls, his perspiration rain, and his parasites 
men (u). 

Опе might be inclined to regard this myth as a later 
Chinese invention, were it not so very crude and primitive 
and common to.so many people. The Egyptians and 
Chaldeans fancied the body of a giant stretched over the 
celestial vault, so that the twelve signs of the zodiac corre- 
sponded to the parts of his body. In the Rigveda the world 
is formed of the various parts of the body of Puruga repre- 
senting the male principle (a). The old Iranians thought 
of earth as a sort of human body in which the mountains 
correspond to the bones, the rivers to the blood and the 
arth to the flesh, This description is given by the Bunde- 
hesh, which though later than the time of the Sassanides 
is said to be in consonance with the Avesta (0). Та 
the oldest Scandinavian sagas Odin. and his brothers 
killed the giant Ymir. With his body they filled the 
horrible deep abyss Ginnungagap and there made the 
world, From his flesh they formed the earth, from his 
blood streams, lakes and the ocean, from his teeth and 
smaller bones rocks and pebbles, from the larger bones 
the mountains. With his eyebrows they encompassed the 
earth and named her Midhgardh. Heaven was shaped 
Pepe eS a NR aie SE о 

(u) Of. Mayers, Reader's Manual, Giles, Biogr. Dict., and W. 
wills, Middle Kingdom, Vol. TL, p. 188. 

(2) Hastings, Vol. ТҮ., р. 18, art. by H. Jacobi, Purusa hod been 
sae eed by tie gods ad was cui into pieces. "When they divided 
ggeratce, Oy hoy many puris did they distribute him? What was his 
Daty Wiat was Bis erma? What were called his thighs and foot? 
The Bribmana was bis mouth; the Rājanya became his arms; tho 
Vaialya his thighs; tho Sūdra sprang from his feet. ‘The moon was 
produced from his soul; the sun from is eye; Indra and Agni from his 
mouth; and Väyu from his breath, From his navel came the atmosphere; 
from his head arose the sky; from his feet came the earth; from his ear 
о thoy formed the worlds” (Rigveda, X., 9, trans- 
lated by drain). 

(9) Spiegel, Bron, Altert. X., 190. 
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from Ymir's skull, and the brains of the giant were trans. 
formed into floating clouds and fogs (2). 

Opa, “the world, the universe,” is looked upon by the 
Tewa Indians as a living being and worshipped as “ Uni- 
versal Man,” whose backbone is the Milky Way (a). The 
Polynesians have an analogous conception. In the western 
Society Islands the earth is supposed to be the external 
body of Tangalva, the god of heaven (b). 

А very old cosmological myth which can be traced much 
farther back than that of P'an Ku is the story ot Kung 
Kung and Nü Wa. Wang Ch'ung already calls it a very 
old tradition (c). Kung Kung, a legendary person of pre- 
historic time, in his anger ran against Mount Pu-chou, the 
“Pillar of Heaven,” so that heaven collapsed. Nit Wa, 
the putative sister of Fu Hsi, melted multicoloured stones 
and therewith repaired the vault of heaven, and she cut 
off the legs of a sea-turtle and placed them as columns at 
the four extremities of the world. But heaven was not 
quite complete in the North-west, wherefore the sun and 
the moon moved in this direction, and the earth was short 
of a piece in the South-east, whence all the rivers flowed 
toward this point (d). The notion of heaven as a massive 
vault which can be repaired with masonry and moreover 
is supported by a pillar, the K*undun Mountain, is very 
characteristic. Later Nii Wa made four corner-pillars as 
a safeguard (c). The assumption that ‘in the North-west 
ЕО UM CU TR rU а 


(2 Hastings, Vol. IV. p. 118, at. by S, G. Youngert. 
(o) T. P. Harrington, Tewa Indians, p. 4l. 
(0) Hortinge, Vol EV. p. 14, azt. Uy L H. Gray. 
(0 Lieh-tse, V, 5 V. 
(d) Lum Hêng, transl., Vol. I., p. 250. А 

(e) Pillars of heaven is a conception very frequent among ancient and 
primitive people. We met them with tho Jows, The Babylonians like- 
Pise mads heaven repose on the “world mountain,” Tn Egypt Horus, 
Heaven, was supported by four pillars, his sons (Hastings, Vol. LV. 
D 145, art by Flinders-Petric). Tho Indian Buddhists bavo thoit many 
heavens ail piled up above Mount Moru. In the Celtic hymns of Uttar 
two pillars of heaven are mentioned (Hastings, IV., p. 188). Tn Teutonic 
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a piece of heaven is wanting is meant to account for the 
setting of the stars at this place like the hypothesis of the 
Kai-t'ien, supporters claiming that heaven is high in the 
south and low in the north, and the wanting piece of earth 
in the South-east is believed to be the cause why most 
Chinese rivers, the Yangtse and Huang-ho included, take 
their course to the ocean in a south-easterly direction. 





У. DESTRUCTION or THE WORLD. 


"That the ancient Chinese already bave raised the ques- 
tion as to the duration of the world we gather again from 
Lich-tse, one of our principal sources for the intellectual 
life of the Chou dynasty : A man of the State of Ch‘i was 
afraid that heaven and earth might collapse. Another 

` set himself to correct his error, pointing out that heaven 
and earth are air and therefore cannot fall down. The 
objection that the sun, the moon, and the stars might come 
down he met by the remark that they were merely lights 
in the atmosphere and that even falling down they could 
not injure anybody. ‘The earth on the other side was a 
solid mass, which no trampling or pounding could shake. 
Against both a certain Ch‘ang Lu-tse contends that there 
is no reason for inferring an imminent annihilation of the 
biggest accumulation of matter in empty space. Yet once 
it must come to this, for all accumulations of air and matter 
were bound to disperse again. In contrast to this theory 
Lich-tse himself takes the position of a sceptic favouring 
neither the one nor the other alternative, as nothing was 





cosmology tho rons af Bör lifted the vault of heaven (cod. p. 177), and 
tho siunc ie donc by the Bacabs, the Maya gods of the four quarters, who 
support heaven lest it fall down (H. Beuchat, Manuel d'Archéolo 

Ainbvicine, Dari 1912, . 443). Ch'à Yuan, T'ien-wên, Ch'u-tse, TL 
1, speaks of eight pillar instead of fowr: ' How is the cel 





pole 
fixed? On what reposo the Bight Pillars? Why is the south-east 
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positively known (f). We thus have three different views : 
the world can be annihilated, it cunnot be destroyed, and 
finally the Ignoramus. 

From Chuang-tse also we learn that some eccentric 
man of the name of Huang Liao raised the question why 
heaven did not collapse or earth sink down, which was 
answered by the famous sophist Iui-tse, but unfortunately 
we are not told what his reply was (o). 

In a much later source, the Lang-huunchi (h), the 
destruction of the world and the creation of new worlds is 
averred. Being questioned by a young woman whether 
the world could perish, the ‘Teacher of the Nine Heavens” 
replied that, if other things perished, the world which was 
nothing but a thing could not but perish. Just as a man 
after death could be resuscitated in some other place, the 
world after perishing here might be created again some- 
where else. As little as a tape-worm could know that out- 
side the man in whom it is living there are still other men, 
so we little knew but that beyond our world there might 
exist others. Therefore the sage looked upon the growing 
and decaying of the world with the same equanimity as 
on the blossoming and fading of flowers. 

The idea that the sky may collapse and the world perish 
is rather familiar to primitive people. So we are informed 
by Strabo that the Celts said to Alexander, “ We fear but 
one thing, namely, that heaven may fall down upon us ” (i). 
The modern Tarahwnare in Mewico believe that many 
worlds preceded ours which all were destroyed (X). In 
Greek philosophy this problem is discussed scientifically. 














(f) Lieh-tse, 1., 10 г. 

(0) Chuang-tse, translated by H. Giles, p. 453. 

(0) FA AR RE in Tushu chi ch'èng HE dt Jp chap. 7, € Jb iB 
HB HE Gv. 0 v. 

(i) Strabo, VII., 8, 8. 

(E) Hastings, IV., p. 109, art. by R. L. Lowie. 
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Ananimenes, Anawimander ‘and Diogenes of Apollonia are 
reported to have assumed a destruction of the world with 
‘a subsequent new creation (1). Heraclitus believed in 
world periods of 10,800 years in which the world by com- 
bustion returned to its primary substance (m). The world 
periods=Kalpas of the Buddhists are well known. The 
time from the origin of a world to the production of a new 
world, after the destruction of the old one, is said to last 
1,844,000,000 years, a Mahükalpa. The destruction= 
samvartta is due to fire, water and. wind (n). 


VI. Dummy or Toros AND SPACE. 

‘The Taoists are universally convinced of the infinity of 
time and space. Lieh-tse tries to prove it in the following 
manner (à) : 

“The Yin emperor T'ang asked Msia Kê saying, “ Were 
there already things at the first beginning of the world?” 
Hsia Ké replied, ‘If there had been no things at the first 
origin, where should they come from now? Should later 
generations pretend that there were no things now, would 
they be right?” ‘Tang said, ‘Have then things no before 
ee 





(D Zellor ом. 
sf gn ; Mathematik und Astronomie im Klaseischen Altertum, 
(i) Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Budd 
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and no after?’ Hsia Kê replied, “The end and the origin 
of things are boundless from the beginning. The origin 
might also be taken for the end and the end for the origin. 
Who can draw an accurate distinction between them? 
Yet, what lies beyond things and is anterior to all oceur- 
rences I cannot know." 

T*ang continued : * Have the top and the bottom and 
the eight regions of heaven an end and a limit?’ Hsia Kê 
said, “І do not know.’ Tang entreated more earnestly, | 
and Hsia Kê replied, ‘If they have none, then there is 
infinity, and if they have, there is limitedness. How shall 
I know it? Yet, provided that beyond infinity there exists 
‘a non-infinity, or that within the unlimitedness there exists 
again a limit, then infinity would be no infinity, and un- 
limitedness no unlimitedness. ‘Therefore I can understand 
infinity and unlimitedness, but I cannot understand an 
end and a limit.’ ” 

‘The proof for the infinity of time is not bad. The 
premise that the world was created at a certain time 
compels us to assume that previous to creation there was 
nothing, and that the world issued from non-existence, or 
naught, against which conclusion our intellect rebels, for 
we are convinced that from nothing nothing can be pro- 
duced. ‘The proof for the infinity of space contains a 
petitio principi. Of course, the unlimited cannot be 
limited without or within, but why must we suppose such 
limitations? 

In India the sect of the Jains regarded the world us 
eternal, without beginning or end (b). By the Greek 
philosophers the question of infinity is often ventilated. 


i in tet 
VIL. Heaven AND EARTH. 

These are the two corner-stones of the cosmic system 
and the natural philosophy of the Chinese, and for this 
Е 





(0) Hastinge, IV., p. 160, art. by H. Jacobi, 
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reason are worthy of our special consideration. In this 
we must make a clear diserimination which is not to be 
found in Chinese texts. We can fist look upon heaven 
and earth as natural objects and then as raised into the 
higher sphere, of mythology and religion. Both points of 
view are blended by the Chinese: sometimes they will 
speak of heaven as a part of nature, sometimes as a superior 
being. It is better to keep both points of view, the 
scientific and the religious one, separated, and to investigate 
how the one was evolved from the other. 


А. THE PHYSICAL VIEWPOINT. 


(a) Substance. 


‘According to the various theories heaven has the shape of 
a hemisphere, a sphere, or an egg, and earth is a sort of plate 
or the centre of aball or of anegg. Consequently one ought 
to surmise that both are formed from some solid substance. 
Of earth this is self-evident, but it is not the same with 
heaven. ‘That heaven was conceived of as being a solid 
substance would appear from the attributes “hard and 
strong” with which heaven or its emblem Ch‘ien is endowed 
in the Viking saying : “ How great is Ch‘ien ! hard, strong, 
well-balanced, correct, pure, unalloyed, excellent!” (a). 
‘At any rate at the time of the origin of the Nü Wa myth 
heaven was taken for a solid cupola, for otherwise it could 
not have reposed on a mountain, Nü Wa could not have 
repaired it with masonry, nor set up four pillars to support 
it. In accordance with the Kai-ttien theory the sky 
revolves with all the stars attached to it. Such being the 
case, it cannot consist of air, but must be massive. 
Е gee A a ЕЕ 

(a) Yiking, translated by Legge, App. TV., p: 416. J BÈ WE SP BW 
it PTE i А. 
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However, we also encounter the view that heaven is 
nothing but air and the stars the lights therein. At the 
above-mentioned discussion on the collapse of heaven in 
Lieh-tse, Chfang Lu-tse says, “ Rainbows, clouds and fogs, 
wind and rain as well as the four seasons—we would say 
the atmosphere—are accumulations of air and form heaven. 
Mountains and hills, rivers and seas, metals and stones, fire 
and wood are accumulations of what has shape and form 
earth" (D). ‘The unsubstantiality of heaven is the pivot 
of the Hs‘iian-yeh hypothesis, which is believed to go back 
to remotest antiquity. 

Wang Ch‘ung impugns this view of the literati of his 
time that heaven is but air, pointing out that, if heaven 
were not material as earth is, then the distance from the 
earth up to heaven could not measure 60,000 Li, and its 
circumference not be 865 degrees. Nor could the star 
mansions corresponding to the post-stations on earth and 
serving as resting-places for the sun and the moon, be 
fastened to an unsubstantial heaven (c). 

‘The conception of heaven as a solid vault is quite usual 
among ancient nations. That of the Jews is transparent 
at the same time, as we saw, and allows free passage to 
the light of the stars. Similarly the Iranians assumed the 
inner sky dsmdn to consist of blue pellucid stones. Another 
tradition describes it as made of shining bronze, and con- 
formably to later views it is of steel (d). It is well known 
that Homer thought of the celestial vault as solid and made 
of bronze, In the Finnish poem Kalewala, Ilmarinen forges 
the firmament out of the finest steel (e). "The spheres which 


(0) Lieh-tse, L, 19 v. Ek Ji -F- B WW KZ AL WT wa 

Fe Ain AL Wn Se ah BBE SRK A ud 

AU, WHY HAE ah m ath IK AR a De REJE a P 7 А. 
m. 


(©) Lun Héng, translated, Vol. I., pp. 257, 509. 
(d) F. Spiegel, IL, 109. 
(@) Tylor, ive Culture, IL., T1. 
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the Greek philosophers and astronomers invented with a 
view to explain the irregular motions of the planets are 
simply repetitions of the solid heavenly sphere, They 
assumed it to be transparent, for otherwise the outer 
spheres would not have been visible, Such pellucid hollow 
globes are the spheres of the Pythagoreans and Aristotle (f). 

Chuang-tse calls heaven and earth the two largest 
bodies, and the Yin and Yang the two greatest forces 
of nature (g). Wu-néng-tse of the Tang epoch states that 
heaven and earth are the two greatest things in the two 
fluids, Yin and Yang. The naked creatures, those covered 
with seales, feathers, skin, and crusts are things within 
these greatest things, produced by their harmonious fluid. 
They are contained therein just like fish and turtles in 
rivers and seas or plants and trees on mountains and 
hills (h). 

(b) Colour. 


The colour of heaven is blue, that of earth yellow. In 
the Chou-pi (i we rend that heaven is dark blue and 
earth of a yellowish brown. Contrariwise, the Yiking 
characterises both colours simply as the blue and yellow (i). 
The blue colour of heaven is not open to criticism, for 
the clear sky appears to us blue indeed, but exception 
may perhaps be taken to the colour of earth being described 











(f) Zeller, ., 994; Troels-Lund, Himmolsbild, p. 90. 

(9) Chuang-tse, XXV., p. 35. FE 3 Ж 30 2 A AL В 
BRA 

ОЖ Ут: WE o FR SL Se BS WS SR sb 
EWRRRMEP RRA WAMZARR 
HS EM Z PAW WIL EM f NE ID RS ELE KE 


w. 
O Chow-pi, Tey 42. FE PF AR A HE TR. 


(k) Legge, Yiking, App. IV., p. 421. 
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as yellow or yellowish brown. Earth is always yellow to 
the Chinese. "The original home of the Chinese people was 
on yellow earth, viz., in the loess countries of northern 
China, 

Chuang-tse already has misgivings as to whether blue 
is really the colour of heaven, or rather, whether it merely 
appears so to us owing to the distance (I). This iden was 
expanded by Hsi Méng of the Han time, the votary of the 
Hsüan-yeh hypothesis, and declared to be an optical 
illusion. (See above, p. 28.) 

Blue is also considered the colour of heaven in other 
countries, sometimes they speak of a transparent blue or 
even of transparent crystal. When heaven is conceived of 
as made of steel (Iranians), the blue colour is involved of 
course. As to the bronze heaven of Homer, one had solely 
"the effulgence of heaven in view and not so much its 
colour. 


(9 Form. 


In accordance with the Kai-iien hypothesis heaven is 
shaped like an umbrella and earth like an upturned bowl. 
‘That would give heaven the form of a hemisphere and earth 
that of a rounded plate. The Hun-tfien theory assumes 
that heaven is formed like an eggshell and earth like the 
yolk in the egg. Then we would have two ellipsoids. 
However, Chang Héng, a chief exponent of this theory, 
informs us that heaven is round and earth flat. (See 
above, p. 18.) For the adherents of the Hsiian-yeh 
hypothesis heaven has no shape at all, because it is nothing 
but air. Lü Pu-wei already gives utterance to this view 





(D) Chuang-tse, L9 r. KZ PF BE IC TE Ch JD IE Sa Hh ME 
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remarking that heaven is without shape and nevertheless 
produces all things (m). 

The notion that heaven is round and earth square dates 
from very old time. We found it clearly expressed in the 
Chowpi. How did the Chinese come to regard earth as 
square? ‘The circle and the square are designated in the 
Chou-pi as the foundations of all geometrical and trigono- 
metric measurements. Heaven being analogous to the 
circle, the counterpart of heaven, earth, must of necessity 
be analogous to the square, and this wrong analogy later 
on became an equation. Heaven and earth are considered 
opposites just as the square is the opposite of the circle. 
‘The later representatives of the Kai-t'ien theory say directly 
that carth is square like a chess-board. But already the 
commentators of the Chou-pi were baulked at this and they 
‘attempted to explain away this dictum, asserting that 
heaven and earth are unmensurable and, as a matter of 
fact, neither round nor square. Round and square referred 
to the Yin and Yang, the elements of heaven and earth, 
which were represented by an odd and an even number. 
These numbers according to Gaubil (n) are 8 for the 
circle, because it contains the diameter thrice, and 4 for 
the square. According to Chinese ideas the number 8 also 
represents heaven and 4 earth. ‘This explanation is as 
unsatisfactory as that given by Huai-nan-tse: ‘The 
principle of heaven is round, that of earth square. The 
square governs darkness, the circle brightness” (0). 
Darkness and brightness refer to the Yin and Yang prin- 
ciples embodied in heaven and earth. How can a principle 








(m) Lüshih ch'unch'iu XVIL, 5v. fF 3857 M TR ME IB 
qn ds go p. 


(n) Biot, Chow-pi, p. 602, note 1. 
(0) Huainan-tse IL, 1v. 2 3c Pl. X 3E EL ШЫЮ ЖЕ 
7i Jj 36 sk iL E 
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be square, and what has geometrical form to do with light 
or darkness? In the Ta-tai li Tséng-tsc replies to an inquiry’ 
of Tan Chi-li whether heaven was really round and earth 
square : ** That which heaven produces is above, and that 
" which earth does is below. What is above is always con- 
sidered as round, and what is below as square. If really 
heaven were round and earth square, then the four comers 
would not.cover the circle” (p). And Tséng-tse goes on 
saying that he heard from the master (Confucius) that the 
principle of heaven was round and that of earth square, 
exactly what Huai-nan-tse said, whose further arguments 
are almost literally reproduced by Tséng-tse, who does not 
know what to say either, for why is the lower part regarded 
as square? 
га Рилові likewise speaks about the principle of 
heaven and earth and holds that the principle of heaven 
is round, because the movement of the heavenly fluid 
upwards and downwards is in a circle, On the other hand, 
all things on earth had their special functions, which could 
not be interchanged; therefore the nature of earth is Jj 
fang, which means “ place, position,” but also “ square,” 
, everything on earth has its proper place (d). "his 
is nothing but a galimatias, a play on words. 








The incongruity of circle and square seems to have 
disturbed Ch*ü Yuan already, for he inquires, “ On what 
does the edge of the nine heavens repose, and on what 
does it depend? It has many corners and sinuosities ; who 








(p) Tush ohi-ch'eng We Ge Me chop. 1, FE ML AL WG HE A 
Larn Jew ik FRM. KE 22. 97 
AP REWER AY WZ RK i 
Zi QU XE Qu SA heb. 

" (q) Lüsehih o'unchiu DL, 19. B 32 М 4%. 
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Knows their number?” (r). The difficulty, however, is 
not so very great. If earth is a square swimming on the 
ocean, the celestial dome may repose on the ocean and 
at the same time touch the four corners of earth. Or the 
dome may rise directly on the four sides like the cupola 
of a house, which is square below and round above. This 
appears to have been the view of the Chow-li in which there 
is a passage to the effect that earth is square like the 
bom and heaven round like the awning of a carriage (s). 
The seme idea underlies the expression jjj JÀ kan-yü 
* Heaven and Earth,” literally a“ carriage with a canopy.” 

"The opinion of the different shape of heaven and earth 
is most strongly opposed by the 4n-t*ien hypothesis, which 
maintains that heaven and earth exactly fit together and 
therefore must have the same form, being both either round 
or square. 

To us the notion of the earth as a ball or at least as a 
round plate appears so natural, that we feel prompted to 
assume that other nations must have the same conception, 
but that is fer from being the case. In a Peruvian model 
of the world by Salcamayhua the earth is square (t), con- 
formably to the ancient Chinese idea. Also in a book of 
the Maya the earth is represented as a cube overhung by 
a tree (u). Among the Greeks Parmenides was the first 
who conceived the idea of earth as a sphere (2), a view 
shared by the Pythagoreans (y). In olden days the Greeks 
did not yet look upori the earth as a sphere, nor as a cube 








(9 ска Yum Tienen, Ciéntse T, lv. Ju R Z PE HL 
Be JB BY RS A HE Gan HEM 

(9 Chouli Xin бт Л. Я a 
жи Ши №. 


(D H. Beuchat, Manuel d'Archéologio amérieaino, р. 030. 
(4) Loc. cit., p. 448. 

(a) Zeller T., 625. 

(y) Zeller I», 383, 
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either, but as a compromise between the two, viz., a roller 
or à cylinder. According to Anawimander it was a roller 
suspended in the air and the centre of the world, its height 
being a third of its diameter (z). Anamagoras as well 
regarded it as such a flat roller or a thin cylinder (a), and 
Anawimenes as a cylindric plate (b). 


(d) Yin and Yang the two substances of heaven and earth. 


"When the world issued from chaos the lighter and 
purer substances ascended and formed heaven, whereas the 
heavier and more turbid ones descended and became earth. 
‘These lighter substances are the Yang, the heavier 
substances the Yin fluid. Yang is the primogenial matter 
of heaven, Yin the primary matter of earth, ergo we have 
two kinds of matter. Yin and Yang are often used by old 
writers as direct synonyms of the fluids of heaven and 
carth. "Thus Wén-tse (4th cent. n.c.) says, ** The fluid of 
heaven comes down, and the fluid of earth ascends, Yin 
and Yang unite, and the ten thousand things are 
together (c). The union of Yin and Yang is the inter- 
action of the celestial and the terrestrial fluids, without 
which no things can be produced. If the fluid of heaven 
does not come down, nor the fluid of earth ascend, Yin 
and Yang cannot be blended, then the ten thousand things 

+ do not develop * (d). 

The Liki expresses itself in a similar way : “The fluid 
of earth rises, and the fluid of heaven sinks down, Yin 
and Yang grind each other, and heaven and earth affect 
Bae Pee Eee ee Ы 


(9) Hoppe, р. 1. 

(a) Uberweg, Grondtiss T., 88; Troels-Lund, p. 103- 

(b) Überueg I., 48. 

(©) Wen-tse Vl, 96 x. FE HH A. FE HRP Sh SKE BE 
V zc d, 05 2 3e Vl Я 

@ Bod. FH ALF We SRA ЕЕ ИЖИ А. 
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one another? (c). In another passage of the Liki it is 
said, “Heaven holds the Yang and hangs out the sun and 
the stars, earth holds the Yin and sinks down in mountains 
and rivers” (f). This means, according to the com- 
mentary, that heaven by its purity holds fast the Yang 
and forms from it the heavenly signs, the sun and the 
stars, while earth by her impurity holds fast the Yin 
from which it produces its forms, mountains and rivers. 

Huai-nan-tse states that the purer and brighter particles 
or Yong are thinner and finer and form heaven, while the 
coarser and more turbid accumulate and become earth. 
This refers to creation. With regard to the later co- 
operation of heaven and earth he says: The combined 
essence of heaven and earth is Yin and Yang, the activity 
of Yin and Yang produces the four seasons, and the dis- 
persion of the essence of the four seasons produces the 
ten thousand things." The same idea is expressed still 
clearer by Chang Héng saying: * Heaven received its 
substance from Yang, therefore it became round and it 
moved, carth was made of Yin, whence it became flat and 
motionless ” (g). 


The simplest outline is given by Wu-nêng-tse (T'ang 


time) as follows : 

“Anterior to the separation of heaven and earth 
there was a single, chaotic fluid. ‘This ran over 
and was divided into two modes, there were pure and 
muddy, light and heavy parts. The light and pure ones 
went up and formed Yang and heaven, the heavy and 
muddy ones sank down and became Yin and earth. 


(©) Liki IL., 10. Wf Bo, f Bo. Hh SRE HK SR EAE 
них. 
X n зат. 1 18 К РЕНН 


(g) Cf. above, pp. 87 and 38. 
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Heaven was hard and strong and in motion, earth was 
soft and yielding and in repose. This was the natural 
state of the fluids. Aiter heaven and earth had taken up 
their positions, the Yin and Yang fluids mixed, and all 
animals with skin, scales, fur, feathers and shells were 
created thereby ” (h). 

Lieh-tse when stating that the principle of heaven and 
earth is if not Yin, then Yang (i), has probably nothing 
else in view than that Yin and Yang are the substances 
irom which heaven and earth are formed and which they 
employ in producing all the organisms. The Su-wén does 
not hesitate to identify heaven and carth with their 
substances. “Heaven and earth,” it says, “ are considered 
as Yin and Yang” (k). 


(©) Dimensions. 
(1) Distance between heaven and earth. 

In accordance with the mathematical calculations of 
the Chou-pi the distance between heaven and earth, both 
solid bodies, is 80,000 Li, this being the space between 
the celestial pole and earth (I). Huai-nan-tse substitutes 
for this number 5,000 million Li, presumably a mere 
imaginary figure (m). Wang Ch'ung goes back to 60,000 1. 


A EUER = 





(h) Wu-nêng-tse I., 1 r. H 





(I) Biot, Chou-pi, p. 020. 
(m) Huoinan-tse IT, 81. RICH K. - - - 
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which is said to be only the lower limit, the real distance 
being somewhat higher (n). According to the Kuang-ya- 
shih (third century A.D.) hesiven is 116,787 Li distant from 
earth (0). Tsu Héng (p) of the Liang epoch states that the. 
figure 178,500 Li assumed by former scholars as the 

interstice between heaven and earth is too high, and he 
himself by means of the gnomon computes different heights 
for the solstices and equinoxes. His lowest figure is 
42,058 Li, the highest 69,820 Li (q). 


(2) World. diameter and. circumference of heaven. 
The Chou-pi calculates the orbit of the sun for each 
month and the diameter belonging to the circle thus des- 
cribed, These orbits are the same for two months of the 
same year. At the summer solstice the diameter is 
288,000 Li, the circumference of the solar orbit 714,000 Li. 
At the time of the equinoxes : diameter 857,000 Li, cireum- 
ference 1,071,000 Li. At the winter solstice: diameter 
476,000 Li, circumference 1,428,000 Li. The circle passing 
through the four cardinal points, i.e., the horizon has 
816,000 Li diameter and 2,480,000 Li circumference. This 
is the circumference of the celestial sphere. Dividing the 
horizon into degrees one obtains 6,052 Li 298 jj, Pu 
for each degree (r). 

Wang Ch*ung holds that each degree measures 2,000 Li. 
By multiplication with 305 he then finds 780,000 Li as the 
circumference of heaven, which every day makes a complete 
revolution of 865 degrees. The sun is supposed to move 








(n) Lun Héng, translated, I., 257, 275. 
(e) T'ushu chich'ng W Ke ML chap. 7, FR sb Ww ME Hk 
ть JRE HE FB. 
o ii 
(0) T'wshu chich'éng, eod, chap. 1, Э 4) RAAB AEB L, 1dr. 
(f) Biot, Chou-pi, p. 618. 
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forward independently but onc degree daily, while the moon 
makes thirteen degrees (s). 

Wang Fan (f) (third century a.n.) informs us that by 
his predecessors, Lu Chi for instance, the diameter of heaven 
was reckoned at 357,000 Li and the cireumference at 
1,071,000 Li, so that one degree would measure 2982 Li. 
These are the same figures adduced'by the Chou-pi for the 
solar orbit at the time of the equinoxes, but not for the 
biggest orbit. Wang Fan himself corrects this figure of the 
world diameter to 829,401 Li by not employing the proposi- 
tion that the circumference of a circle is three times as long 
as its diameter, and using instead the proportion 45 :142, 
implying, no doubt, that the horizon is not a precise 
circle (u). 

Chêng Hsüan gives the diameter of heaven as 162,788 
Li and its circumference as 512,087 Li (2). In the Kuang- 
yo-shih Chang I (280 A.D.) says that from north to south 
heaven measures 255,500 Li 75 Pu, from east to west 4 Pu 
less. Consequently the circumference must he 700,700 Li 
95 Pu (y. These numbers almost tally with those of the 
Chou-pi for the summer solstice. 


(8) Size of the carth. 

‘With regard to the circumference of the earth in the 
Chou-pi a passage from Lü Pu-wei is quoted, which 
admittedly is a later interpolation. But even this carries 
us back to the third century в.с. In accordance with this 
passage the earth measures 28,000 Li from east to west, 


PIRE i i eie БЕН ВН 


(@) Lum Heng, translated, T., 266. 
OEF 
(0) Tushu ohich'éng, WE fik Ji chop. 1 Ж B dB Е 25 


LS 
(9) Eod. L,T v. 


(y) Tiu-shu chi-ch'éng, Too. oit., chap. T. JE IU AU B WE Bh Ts 
‘The figure 610,700 Li 95 Pu given in the text must be.a misprint. 
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but somewhat less from north to south, namely, 26,000 
Li (z). The earth being quadrilateral we thus obtain a 
square which is not quite equilateral, but from cast to west 
somewhat longer than in the direction from north to south. 
The total area of the earth would be 728 million square Li. 

Wang Ch*ung assumes as a mere estimate that the earth 
stretches 100,000 Li from north to south and also 100,000 Li 
from east to west, which he says would give an aren of 
1,000,000 square Li. Wang Ch‘ung is a bad arithmetician, 
for the square of 100,000 is 10,000 million. Still by 
another method he endeavours to solve the problem. After 
the view of Tsou Yon (fourth century n.c.). the earth has 
nine continents each as big as China. Now China is 
supposed to measure 5,000 Li, from north to south and like- 
wise from east to west, ergo, says Wang Ch'ung, its area 
must be of 25,000 square Li, again a mistake, for it ought 
to be twenty-five million, This sum multiplied by nine 
gives 225 million square Li as the total area (a). 


(4) Sizes of the sun, the moon, and the stars. 

We have already seen that in the opinion ot Ko Hung 
the sun has a diameter of 1,000 Li and a circumference of 
3,000 Li (b). How Ko Hung arrived at this figure we are 
not told, most likely by a simple estimate comparing the 
size of the sun with one degree. According to Wang Chung 
one degree precisely measured 2,000 Li, according to Wang 
Fan, Lu Chi and others nearly 8,000 Li, consequently he 
estimated the diameter of the sun, as being } or } degree. 

Pon Ku (Po-hu-t'ung) and Hsü Chéng (third century 
A.D.) held the view that the moon had the same size as the 
sun, i.e., 1,000 Li diameter and 8,000 Li circumference, in 
which appearances are on their side. Furthermore, Hit 


ИУ ее 
(2) Biot, Chou-pi, p. 616. 
(0) Zn Heng, translated, I., 25, 257. 
(b) See p. 17. 
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Chéng contended that the sun and the moon were both 
7,000 Li below heaven, consequently not attached to it (c). 

Wang Ch‘ung was of opinion that the stars were much 
bigger than they appeared to us and might measure 
100 Li (dy. Hsü Chéng adopts this figure as the diameter 
of the great stars, to the middle-sized he gives 50 Li, and 
to the small ones 80 Li (c). 

Among the Greeks Aristarchus oj Samos was the first to 
declare that the sun is seven times as big as the earth. 
Previous to him it passed for not bigger than the 
Peloponnesus (j). 


(f) Functions of heaven and earth. 

In the economy of the universe heaven and earth have 
definite functions, which they discharge either by their 
mere existence or by certain activities. Accordingly we 
may distinguish their functions into passive and active 
ones. 

(1) Passive Functions. 

"We read in the Liki: “Heaven without selfishness 
covers the world, and earth without selfishness carries every- 
thing” (g). Lieh-tse combines the active and passive 
functions, saying : It is the function of heaven to generate 
and to cover, and that of earth to form and to carry ”” (h). 
Earth is the basis, the foundation for all things, animated 
as well as inanimate; everything reposes on her, she carries 
everything. Heaven in turn forms an arch over every- 


(o) Pushuchicheng, We He IM chop. 09, RA HP ME BL, av. 
(d) Lun Héng 1., 915. 


(e) Tushu chich êng We 6 ЈК вар. 55, 32 J HB Me 3 12, 6 v. 

U) Troels-Iamd, p. 100. 

(9) Liki, translated by Legge, IL,980. dL -F- Ui J&. JL T El 
FR MG AL BE SL SH AL HR. 

00 ае, Т8, KR Hi KWR AE BE h BR FB aK. 
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thing overspreading the earth and whatever ‘is on her, 

“encircling and protecting her, as it were. Heaven and 
earth, as conceived by the Chinese, have a certain purpose 
of course which primarily consists in affording to the 
myriads of beings, notably man, the possibility of existing. 
To this end a place is requisite where he may live in safety, 
and nowhere are the conditions more favourable than on 
the firm and steady carth, which is càpable of carrying 
every weight and is protected from unfavourable influences 
from without by the vault of heaven. But with this the 
“funetions of the two chief supports of the cosmos are not 
yet exhausted. Both are active as well. е 


(2) Active Functions. 

1 (6) While earth is‘firm and motionless,’ heaven is in 
‘constant rotation. Every day it makes a complete revolu- 
tion, carrying along the sun, the moon, and the stars, which 
are attached to it. Thus it produces day and night. 
According to Wang Ch‘ung, it moves faster than a potter’s 
wheel or a flying arrow, making 780,000 Li a day, viz., 
the circumference of heaven (i). As long as the diurnal 
luminary is visible, there is day; when it vanishes and the 
nocturnal luminary takes its place, we have night. 

(В) In this earth does not participate, remaining entirely 
inert, but she co-operates with heaven in producing the 
four seasons. From several utterances of ancient authors 
it might appear as if the seasons were produced by heaven 
alone. So we learn from the Liki, “Heaven produces the 
seasons, and earth creates her stores,” and “Heaven 
has the four seasons, spring and autumn, winter and 
summer” (j). Kuan-ise also says, ** Heaven discloses his 





() Lun Héng, L., 906. 
Ф@ Lil, translated, I., 978, and IL, 980, Jj SHE. К АЕ П SL 
Æ Wo I F ME RA VU CL 
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power in the four seasons and earth hers in her stores ? (It), 
and asserts that, “ Heaven produces the four seasons and 
earth the ten thousand. stores” (I). However, when we 
investigate how the seasons are brought about, we discover 
that earth, too, has an important share in them. Heaven 
being spoken of as the cause of the seasons, this means that 
he is looked upon as the chief factor, which is quite correct, 
since the influences determining weather and temperature 
are celestial and meteorological. The universal view is that 
weather is the outgrowth of the action and reaction one 
upon the other of the fluid of heaven and the fluid of earth, 
the Yin and Yang. "The activity of Yin and Yang," says 
Husi-nan-tse, “produces the four seasons? (m). The 
warm celestial fluid, Yang, and the cold terrestrial fluid, 
Yin, are constantly co-operating, so that in regular turns, 
now the one, now the other, predominates, and thus gives 
its impress to the season. Both being of about equal 
strength, this mixture of heat and cold causes a moderate 
temperature, as we have in spring and autumn, the pre- 
ponderance of heat brings summer, that of cold results in 
winter. A real mixture of the heavenly and earthly fluid, 
the Yin and Yang, properly speaking, takes place only in 
spring, autumn and summer, in so far as during these 
seasons the fluid of heaven comes down upon earth and 
the fluid of earth ascends. Conversely, in winter the fluid 
of heaven rises upward, and the fluid of earth descends. 
"Therefore, cold prevails on earth then. The Yileh-ling of 
the Liki teaches us that “in the first spring month the 
heavenly fluid comes down and the fluid of earth rises. 
Heaven and earth are united, and plants and trees begin 





(A) Kuan-tse XXIL, 14 v. 4f -f- Mp HE 2 Ad. XA I 2S 
Жр. 


(5 3E S JL. HK AS WR AW AE AY WY. Kuan-tee XX, 11 v. 
(m) Vide, p. 87. 
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to grow and to stir." In the first winter month, however, 
“the fluid of heaven ascends and the fluid of earth sinks 
down. Heaven and earth cannot come together. There is 
а deadlock from which winter develops ” (n). 

A passage of the Shi-chi says of the Great Bear (Bushel) : 
“Tt revolves in the centre, comes to regulate the four 
quarters, separates the Yin and Yang and establishes the 
four seasons” (o). De Groot remarks about this passage 
that the Great Bear once a year revolves round the pole of 
heaven, standing at the same hour of night, in each of the 
four seasons in a different quarter of the sphere, thus indi- 

+ eating the four seasons . . . “nay, it even compels the 
whole sphere to move round with it, in this way producing 
the four seasons, the rotation of which constitutes the 
course of Nature? (p). This being the case, as a matter 
of fact, it would be the Great Bear that produces the 
seasons. This is not the Chinese view. The Great Bear, 
by its position, indicates the four seasons, but does not 
produce them, especially being, as it is, quite unable to 
move the heavenly sphere, On the contrary, the Great 
Bear, like all other constellations, is moved by the sphere 
revolving of its own accord. 

We were given another explication of the seasons by 
the Ifsin-t*íen system, which reduced them to the sinking 
and rising of the axis of heaven. In consonance with this 
theory, in winter the sun would be far away, in summer 
near. In winter the cold fluid of the northern sky pours 
forth, in summer the warm fluid of the southern sky. The 


A ee ee De 
0 RH Ar xe Zn IR SUT ME Я HEX Um 
WEK H Mo i E Z ARKE TER 
Ш 3 п 2. 
(9) 8н, бар. 27, р.з, ЖЕ > vfs Se. ЖЕНИ TA SOB. ZA K 3. 
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(p) De Groot, Religious System I., 817. 
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length and shortness of the days is said to depend on it 
likewise (q). 

Tn a different manner warmth and cold are localised in 
a passage of the Lili to the effect that cold always originates 
in the south-west and reaches its climax in the north-west. 
Conversely, warmth comes forth in the north-east and 
attains its full development in the south-east. “The icy 
cold fluid of heaven and earth starts in the south-west and 
is fully developed in the north-west . . . the warm and 
mild fluid of heaven and carth commences in the north- 
east and is at its height in the south-east ” (т). Here the 
expression heaven and earth would seem to denote nothing 
else than the universe, for otherwise we would be compelled 
to assume that heat and cold are common to heaven and 
earth, whereas the usual view sees in heaven the repository 
of heat, and in earth the store-room of the cold Yin fluid. 
We shall have some more details about the localisation of 
the cold and warm fluids later. 

As a particular attainment the regularity and continuity 
of the motions of heaven and earth are spoken of, by which, 
no doubt, the flowing forth of the said fluids is to be under- 
stood, for aside from this earth does not move. “The 
course of heaven and earth”, says the Viking, “is per- 
manent and everlasting . . . the sun and the moon joined 
to heaven can ever shine. ‘The four seasons change and 
transform and can ever produce? (s); and further: 
“Heaven and earth have their fixed periods, and the four 

(q) Ct. p. 25. 

C) Legge, Liki TT, 487. Я Ak H BE. FR ЗВ We HE Ze SH 
ЖЮ ШЖ ИА... хш RAS A 
ЖЕ. 

© Legge, Yiking, p.230. 4H Hh. KW SMA R 
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seasons are completed (t),” ie., at certain times changes 
and movements of the cosmic forces (fluids) take place in a 
regular turn, whence the seasons derive their origin and 
their completion. 


(y) In the same way as by their co-operation heaven 
and earth produce the seasons they also produce the organic 
world, fiora and fauna, In order that things may grow, 
heaven and earth, so to speak, must meet and their fluids 
intermingle. The heavenly substance comes down, the 
earthly one rises, and the outgrowth of the mixture of both 
are the "ten thousand things." Heaven, as it were, gives 
the seed, which earth receives and in her bowels develops to 
some organism. Heaven is only fecundating, the develop- 
ment belongs to earth. The Viking commentaries 
repeatedly give utterance to this idea : “ When heaven and 
earth. meet, the various kinds of things develop? (u). 
“When heaven and earth act and react on each other, all 
things are formed and created? (m). “It is the course 
of heaven to send down its beneficent forces where they 
act most splendidly and the way of earth to send up her 
forces so that they become active” (y). “Heaven gives 
away and earth produces, and the increase is without 
limit” (z). This last clause is paraphrased by the com- 
mentator Ch'éng as follows : “ It is the principle of heaven 
to give the first impulse, and the principle of earth to 





(©) Yiking, p. 202. fj df. FE 3d 05 ig TH D gx. 

(w) Bod. p. 950. 3g SB. X JUL 48 3B à 7 JL E 

(0 Eod. p. 288. JR $h XX b B i js 47 ЧЕ АЕ 

(v) Yiking, p. 226. i $h. 2k El B wt X GE CT D HU 36 
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G) Loc. cita p. 47. Bh KR ji JU AE JG aE FE Hp. 
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produce things. Heaven pours forth, and earth produces, 
and all things are thus created ” (a). 

One has compared heaven and earth with a receptacle in 
which the most varied transformations and changes go on. 
Kuan-tse called it the “ bag of the ten thousand things” 
enfolding everything, but heaven is not yet the utmost 
limit, heaven and earth being again enclosed by the 
universe (D). The comparison of the universe with a 
melting furnace is still more frequent.’ According to 
Chuang-tse the world is a big furnace and that which creates 
and transforms in it the great founder (c). Chia I (second 
century m.c.) worked out the analogy still further: 
“Heaven and earth are the fumace, the transforming 
power the workman, Yin and Yang the coal, and the ten 
thousand things the copper? (d). The comparison of Yin 
and Yang with coal and of living organisms with metal is 
not very happy, for organisms are of the same stuff os Yin 
and Yang, whereas coal can never be transformed into 
metal. It is more to the point to fill the furnace with 
water and fire, Yin and Yang, as Wang Ch‘ung does (¢). 
In the water earthy substances are dissolved, for the Yin 
is muddy. From earth, moisture and warmth actually all 
organisms are produced. 
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(e) Giles, Chuang-tse, p. 82, not quite correct. DRMBK 
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(@) Ch'ien Hanshu, chap. 48, p.2v. YE RE AW. FE iL м 
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B. The Mythological-religious viewpoint. 
Heaven and earth produce the myriad things, they 
beget them. Under the myriad or ten thousand things the 
Chinese understand but organic beings : men, animals and 
plants, which are born, live and die. Inorganic substances 
such as earth, stones, metals, air and fire are parts of 
earth or of heaven and contained therein, they do not grow 
from the interaction of both and have no life of their own. 
‘This is the point where the mythologising tendency seems 
to come in, which makes heaven and earth beings similar 
to man. Heaven and earth beget the myriad things, 
husband and wife beget their progeny, ergo heaven and 
earth act like husband and wife, and if this analogy is 
carried one step further, we arrive at the thesis : Heaven 
and earth are husband and wife. 


I. HEAveN AND EARTH AS HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


This sexual intercourse is often emphasised in the Fiking 
commentaries : “ The marriage of the younger sister shows 
us the important and virtuous relation between heaven and 
earth. If heaven and earth did not mix, all the manifold 
things would not be produced (f).^ Ch'êng-tse enlarges on 
this passage as follows : “One Yin and one Yang, that is 
the fundamental principle. ‘The passionate union of Yin 
and Yang and the copulation of husband and wife is the 
eternal rule of the universe. If heaven and earth did not 
mingle, whence would all the things receive life? When 
the wife comes to the man, she bears children. Bearing 
children is the way of propagation. Man and wife cohabit 
and produce offspring” (g). Heaven, in the Viking 
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termed Chien, represents the male, earth=K‘un, the 
female (h). Heaven is considered a Yang being, earth a 
Yin being (i). “By the generative power of heaven and 
earth things are created in profusion. The male and 
female mix. their essence, and all things are thereby formed 
and produced” (it). 

The giving of life is held to be the noblest quality of 
heaven and earth (I). In this heaven precisely plays the 
part of man. ‘Heaven governs the great beginning of 
things, earth gives them their completion? (m). The com- 
mentary adds the following explanatory note : * Generally 
the Yang precedes and the Yin follows, the Yang pours out 
and the Yin receives. The light and pure Yang is still 
formless, the heavy and turbid Yin leaves its traces ” (n). 
Heaven but gives the impulse of life, the earth receives his 
seed and in her bowels develops the young creature until 
its birth. ‘Thus the Lili says that heaven generates and 
earth develops (0), and Lich-tse characterises the functions 
of heaven as generating and covering and those of earth as 
forming and carrying (p). 






X b zs ma X Hb CE UR T Т E We m 
ВИЉА d t Z8 U Е 


ai a cit., App. HL, p. 319. SE ff [- fü. GE 3M We JB Sh 
Ü k k. 
a Eod., App. II., p. 395. BE WE TF 40. HE WE Wy a, Sh 

EN 

(2 App. TIT, p. 900. ЗЕ ВЕР КИ 
Si He HG HE Д ИЕ 4. 

(© App. IIL, p. 881, cod. R$ Ze fH A AE. 

(m) App. IL, p. 949. BE BE. Le AY. We Jat K ds SE We Wy. 

о Жде. XX HE Db 2E TS e DD D рен GS 
F wa VR Ze E GSC SE n 


(o) Legge, Liki L., 904. (p) Vide above, p. 61. 
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In respect of the creatures of the world heaven is the 
father, earth the mother. “Chien,” says a Viking com- 
mentary, “is heaven, therefore they call it father, K*un is 
carth, therefore they call it mother” (q), and already in 
the Shuking we read that “ Heaven and earth are father 
and mother of the ten thousand things ” (1). Chuang-tse (s) 
uses almost the same words, and Huai-nan-tse declares 
that the sage looks upon heaven as his father and earth as 
his mother (t). 

The idea to conceive of heaven and earth as husband and 
wife and as the parents of all living beings suggests itself 
very easily and therefore is widespread, particularly the 
notion of mother earth is to be found in many countries. 
The Maori and New Zealanders narrate that Rangi, heaven, 
closely united with his spouse Papa, eaxth, begot numerous 
children, Ву these, who in consequence of the narrow em- 
brace of their parents had always to live in darkness, they 
were forcibly parted, a legend said to prevail among the 
Polynesians (u). With the {'ewa Indians of North América 
heaven is the husband of earth, and they speak of “Sky 
Old Man” and * Earth Old Woman." "he Zuii Indians 
likewise call earth mother (2). The Inkas styled carth 
Pachamama or * All mother" (y), and the Carribes and 
Comanches also worshipped mother-earth (z). 

“The two great parents” of the Rig Veda are 


a Qe ip vs n BL A RC 
SL a Be BF E 

(r) Legge, мин, р. 298. HE. ME FE HL № 55 № 

(6) Chuang-tse, p. 290. 398 AE if. KM A BS Wn Ze R E 

(t) Huai-nan-tso, VIL, 1 v. Hf jill Bll. BA... DR BR 
Ju Sg. 

(u) Hastings, IV., n db by Grey; Tylor L, 322 soq. 
@ Bert jton, pp. 45, 
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Dyauspitar, the Heaven-father and Prthivi -mátar, the 
Earth-mother. Still in our days at the marriage ceremony 
in India the bridegroom speaks to the bride the following 
words of the Yajur Veda: “I am heaven, you are earth, 
come, let us marry.” With the Greeks these two old Vedic 
deities are paralleled by Хеј marjp (Diespiter) and 
De-meter (Ij ийтур), who were worshipped as husband and 
wife, and clearly indicate the conjugal union of heaven and 
earth, Ouranos and Gaia are other names of the couple (a). 
“The Romans transformed Diespiter in Jupiter. Varro 
also refers to Caelum pater (b). 


Ш. Exementary Quétatims Or Нвдувч Амр ЖАпти, 

From the physical conception of heaven and earth on 
the one side and from the sexual on the other, their chief 
characteristics result at once, At the same time the 
tendency to contrast these qualities is obvious. The fact 
that heaven and earth are regarded as opposites accounts 
for it. 

Heaven is noble, earth is common (c). These qualities, 
of course, are derived from nature, Heaven forms a high 
and imposing vault above earth, which vis-à-vis of heaven 
takes a low position, As wife earth likewise is inferior 
to her husband, heaven. “The Yang is noble,” says the 
Ch*un-ch'iu. fan-lu, "the Yin common . . . the husband, 
though common, still is regarded as Yang, and the wife, 
even if noble, as Yin? (d). 

Heaven, as we saw, is male, and earth female. In 





(a) Tylor I., 827 seq. 
(b) Bouché-Leclereg, p. 88. 


(0) Yiking, App. IL, 948. 8 fft E. 4j. X fr 3b HH. 
(d) Ch'un-ch*iu fan-lu XL., 4 у. AE TK ME BR. WB AE YY 
ZW T ERS ЖА 5 
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producing all organisms heaven starts and gives the first 
impulse of life, whereas earth develops the germ until its 
maturity. Finally heaven is thought of as hard and strong, 
earth as yielding and soft (e). These are qualities in 
keeping with the male and female character. Moreover 
heaven consists of a hard substance, compared with which 
earth may be considered soft. 


TH. Moran Quatrrims or Hzaven. ann Earra. 


‘The physical qualities of heaven and earth were further 
conceived as virtues. Heaven and earth treat all beings 
equally. “ Heaven is just and without selfishness, therefore 
he overspreads the beautiful and the ugly. Similarly 
earth is just and unselfish, therefore she carries the great 
and the small” (f). Consequently, because heaven and 
earth discharge their functions equally and impartially, 
without undue preference for any being, they are credited 
with justice and unselfishness. Wén-tse draws a distinetion 
between the virtue of heaven and that of earth : “ Heaven 
pours forth his virtue overspreading all things and feeding 
them. He gives, but takes nothing, therefore the spirits 
revert to him, and his virtue is supreme. Earth carries all 
things and lets them grow, she gives, but takes as well e.g. 
when by death the body returns to her. Therefore her 
virtue is of a minor order. The virtue of heaven is the 
highest possible" (g). Why the returning of the body to 


EE RATE San ean E 

(©) Viking, App. UL, 381. BE fü "TF АТЛ 
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earth is a taking, while the reverting of the spirit to heaven 
is no taking, is not apparent. The whole train of thought 
is strange. The Liki assigns to both heaven and earth 
justice and benevolence, simply identifying them with cold 
and hot air. The severe, icy air passes as the fluid of 
justice, the congenial, warm one as the fluid of bene- 
volence (h). Analogies thus become identities. Lao-tse 
disowns that heaven and earth have any affection for their 
creatures, which they treat like “ straw dogs” (i). 

If heaven and earth are endowed with virtues like justice 
and benevolence, they must be spiritual, humanised beings, 
such as they appear already in their capacity of parents of 
the universe. In the Chow epoch already the anthropo- 
morphosis went to such length. In the T'so-chuan the 
minister of Chin says to the Duke of Ch‘in, * You walk 
on the princess Earth and have august Heaven above. 
August Heaven and the princess Barth are sure to hear 
your words” (k). Ergo, heaven and earth can hear and 
have sensations. The Kuo-yü speaks of the punishments 
of heaven and earth (). Accordingly, heaven and earth 
must act as a kind of providence. Apart from this the 
anthropomorphosis of heaven is pushed much further, as we 


. Shall see later, and in this respect earth remains behind. 





0) Lii TL, 497. З FEW HEE. ДЬ 
хш аКШ... MEK We 
SR A. 

() Lao-tse, Tao-tc-king, chap. 5. X MA 7 4t DA 18 82 48 82]. 

(5) Teo-chuan, Duke Hsi 15th you: 3$ Jk Xe ZR Rd E 
JOURS dg E m X m Xm CE ER. 

© Pushu chi-ch'éng We He Mecha. 13 FHS ЖЕ Ер. от. Bl 
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IV. Tue Retarron or Maw vo Heaven AND EARTH. 

‘The sage resembles heaven and earth in his course of 
action (m), for “the great man harmonises with heaven 
and earth in his virtue, with the sun and moon in his 
enlightenment, with the four seasons in his regularity, and 

+ with the spirits in his actions of lucky or unlucky angury. 
He may precede heaven, and heaven will not acb contrary 
to him, or he may follow heaven and act just as heaven 
does at the time” (n). ‘The virtues of heaven and earth 
are, as we saw, unselfishness, justice, and benevolence. 
‘These the sage must imitate, His knowledge is compared 
with the brightness of the stars, his activity, insomuch as it. 
is subject to fixed rules, with the regularity of the seasons, 
and his actions, in so far as they may have good or bad 
consequences, with the working of good and evil spirits. 
The assertion that the great man, by his doings, may even 
become the prototype for heaven is peculiar. They explain 
it by pointing out that the sage is governed by exactly 
the same principles as heaven, so that their way of dealing 
must of necessity be in harmony, and it makes absolutely 
no difference which of the two sets to work first. 

Kuan-tse teaches how an enlightened ruler has to model 
his activity on that of heaven and earth : “ Heaven pro- 
duces the seasons and earth the ten thousand substances 
for the development of the great variety of things, but do 
not demand anything in exchange. The enlightened sove- 
reign conforms to heaven and earth, teaching his people 
the proper times (for agriculture), admonishing them to 
ploughing and weaving, in order to improve their economic 
conditions. On the other hand, he does not disturb their 





(m) Viking, App. ТП. p. 954. 

(0) Viking, App. IV., p. 417. k K A E ARIA 
Я ЕЛЕЕ Ф AEE JUR Ae Je DT 
HHA ii HK p dE de XU e HK Wy. 
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work, nor does he seek his own profit. Whence it is said 
that by giving without taking he conforms to heaven and 
earth?" (o). "he ruler thus should only have the welfare 
of his people at heart and not his own, and by such 
disinterestcdness rise to the high standard of heaven and 
carth. 

‘Yet it is not man as such, but only some select persons, 
sages and enlightened princes, that are placed on a par with 
heaven and earth. They may learn the principles of 
heaven and earth from the Yiking, where they are laid 
down (p). Heaven and earth are the gates of the 
Yiking (q). This statement needs to bc restricted however. 
From the chief text of the Viking nothing can be learned 
about the universe and its laws, but it can be done from 
the diverse amplifications and commentari 

The relation of the sovereign to his subjects is said to 
be similar to that of heaven to earth, heaven being high 
and exalted and earth low and mean (7). 

Not only are human virtues brought into connection 
with heaven and earth, but even music and rites are said 
to serve as models to both. It is hard to understand how 
that is possible, for the explanations given by the Liki are 
rather vague and indefinite. “Music,” says the Liki, “ is 
the harmony of heaven and earth, and ceremonies are their 
regular course” (s). This probably does not mean any- 


(0) Kuan-tse XX., Uv. FG BW WR. KR AE М ВЕ № 
Dd BE HS Wy TH ME WR HG WA EB р ае Б У 
WZ VDE ah DA PE BS in AR AR dC 3) AL 3E e 
E fE F I $e WR of FE J Zo SO Au. 

(p) Yiking, App. TIL, p. 858, and Lili IL, p. 288. 

(0) Yiking, App. IIL,p. 995. SE j T JU. 
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© Liki 1L, 108. 

(6) Li XL, 100. $8 fi. S 3 X MW 2 ЛП, ЯВ 8 НЬ 
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thing else but that harmony, which is the basis of all musie, 
is analogous to the harmony between heaven and earth, 
both working together harmoniously, and that rites and 
ceremonies, in their regularity and precise sequence, corre- 
spond to the regular interaction of the celestial and 
terrestrial forces of nature. The matter becomes still more 
complicated by a reference to the higher and lower spiritual 
power. “Music lays stress on harmony, impresses the 
mind and follows heaven. Ceremonies make a sharp dis- 
tinction between the various functions, they reside in the 
spirit and follow earth” (1). 

The Tso-chuan refers ceremonies to both heaven and 
earth, calling them the principles of heaven and earth, 
their warp and woof (u), which is, at any rate, not a very 
clear conception. 

‘The sage, or the great man, is not subordinaté to heaven 
and earth, but their equal. ‘Therefore it cannot be a 
matter for surprise that by musie and ceremonies he may 
affect them and induce them to corresponding actions (a). 


У. Avatocres or Haven anp Eart wrm MAN, 
ANDAALS AND NUMBERS. - 

‘The relations supposed to exist between heaven and 
earth and man are still much more extensive. The 
Li-hai-chi (y), a rather late source, it is true, maintains 
that man contains heaven and earth in himself in their 
entirety, as far as the fluid and the form is concerned, and 
thus he. distinguishes himself from animals. The head of 


LEA Ss Ke HB ih EK He eH uu 
(u) Tso-chuan, Duke hao, 95th year: F E T zt 8 A d zm 
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man corresponds to henven, being round like heaven and 
uppermost, the foot to earth, being square like earth and 
below. The four limbs take the place of the four seasons, 
and the five inner parts of the five elements (2). 

The Yiking already likens heaven to the head and carth 
to the belly (a). ‘The head, says the commentary, belongs 
to Yang, is noble and above like heaven, the belly belongs 
to Yin and is concealed. But with animals parallels are 
drawn too : Heaven is compared to the horse, earth to the 
ow (b). Tertium comparationis for the horse is said to 
be its strength and constant motion, for the ox its docility 
and the carrying of heavy loads. Another commentator 
thinks that the horse resembles heaven, because of its 
having round hoofs, and the ox earth for having divided 
hoofs. This is mere trifling. Such associations of ideas are 
quite foreign to us. 

The Chinese, also, imagine to have discovered certain 
relations between heaven and earth and numbers. The 
odd numbers, 1, 8,.5, 7, 9, belong to heaven, the even 
numbers, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, to earth (o). The odd ones are 
Yang, the even Yin numbers, and heaven representing the 
Yang and earth the Yin principle, one has simply dis- 
tributed the numbers on heaven and earth in the same 
manner. The notion of the Yang and Yin numbers is said 
to be derived from the “ Tablet of the Yellow River” (d). 


(2) Таа споено We Se IM chap. 7 K Hh AB AE Е 
р.8у. RE KE AME AZ ПЕ Д l 
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The development can simply have been this, that as a 
symbol for Yang an unbroken line, for Yin a broken line, 
was used, viz., — and ----; consequently Yang had one 
and Yin had two lines, or 1 stands for Yang and 2 for Yin. 
If the numbering is continued, $ falls to Yang, 4 to Yin, 
and so forth. ‘Thus five numbers are apportioned to heaven 
and to carth five also, but an addition of the five odd 
numbers gives 25, of the even ones 80, and the numbers of 
heaven and earth are 55, the sum of 25 and 80 (¢). 

Whereas after this scheme the number of heaven is 5 
or 25, in another passage of the Liki 12 is given as the 
number of heaven (f). This may possibly be a reference 
to the “ Twelve Branches” or cyclical signs by which the 
points of the compass are designated, and the horizon or 
circle of heaven is divided into 12 equal parts. 

But there are still other combinations of numbers. To 
heaven the number 3, to carth 2, is assigned (g). As a 
reason, the commentary adduces the fact that, the diameter 
being 1, the circumference (heaven) is 8, and one side of a 
square (earth) being 1, its cireumference is 4, and the 
four sides form 2 pairs. Then it would be more logical, 
however, to give to the quadrangle of earth the number 4. 
Kuan-tse claims that heaven is governed by the number 9, 
and earth by 8 (h), but a reason is not given (i). 





(e) Loc. cit. 
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VI. Wonsmr or HzaveN AND Eanmm. 

Since time immemorial the Chinese have offered divine: 
worship to Heaven and Earth in the form of sacrifices. 
These were the highest sacrifices which could only be per- 
formed by the emperor (k). The sacrifice to Heaven took 
place at the winter solstice in the suburbs, that for Earth at 
the summer solstice in the city itself (J). As a sacrificial 
offering to Heaven wood was burned on the great altar of 
Heaven; tor Earth the victim was buried in a huge pit (m). 
Still in recent times the ox offered to Earth is buried, but 
instead of the wood they have substituted an ox for Heaven 
as well, which is burned in a porcelain furnace. "Phe reason 
is obvious. Heaven enjoys the smell of the odours rising 
from the sacrifice, whereas earth incorporates the food 
offered her. 

Wang Ch'ung relates that to Heaven and Earth millet, 
rice cakes, and soup were sacrificed on round hills (n). 
This, however, cannot have been the great State sacrifice, 
but some unsanctioned kind of veneration perhaps by 
private individuals. 


"VII. HzaveNLY Bons : Sux, Moon, Stars. 

The sun, the moon, and the stars are the principal parts 

of heaven and attached to it (0), but by most scholars they 
are not considered to be homogeneous. We saw that 





(i) Liki 1, 116. By i. KF RK AW. 
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in Lieh-tee the sun, the moon and the stars were all des- 
cribed as the lights of heaven (p), which would involve 
their homogeneity, but this is not the common opinion. 
‘The dualism of Yin and Yang has been transferred to the 
sun and the moon, so that both must be made of different 
material. As Huai-nan-tse has it, the sun is the fiery 
essence and the moon the watery fluid, and the stars are 
produced by the sexual intercourse of the sun and the 
‘Moon (4). Wang Ch‘ung, too, holds that the stars are of 
the same stuff as the sun and the moon (+). According to 
the Brh-ya-su of Kus-p‘o (third to fourth century 4.2.). 
Yin and Yang are names of the sun and the moon. Still 
at present Tai-yang is the most common term for the 
sun. The expression T“ai-yin for the moon occurs too, but 
is not so much used (s). Kuan-tse makes the sun rule 
over the Yang, and the moon over the Yin (1). 

Between the sun and the moon there is a certain con- 
trast, the sun being the hot diumal luminary with a 
brilliant light, the moon the cool companion of night 
shedding its mild rays. It is, therefore, but natural to 
think of the sun as the star of light or the Yang clement 
and of the moon as the star of darkness or Yin, and to 
transfer the contrast of Yin and Yang existing already 
between heaven and earth to the sun and the moon like- 
wise. The idea to look upon the little stars as the children 
of the sun end the moon suggests itself very easily. Of 
course, the sun endowed with the male Yang must be the 





would fall off from heaven, which may be the reason why Hsi Cheng 
placod the sun and tho moon 7,000 Li below the sky (T'wshw chi-oh'ông, 
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father, and the moon imbued with the female Yin the 
mother. 

The relation between the emperor and the empress has 
been likened to that of the sun and moon and Yin and 
Yang. “The ruler of men regards heaven as his father, 
earth as his mother, the sun as his brother, and the moon 
às his sister?" (uw). The sun and the moon as children of 
heaven must of course be the nearest kindred of the “son 
of heaven.” 

In Greek-Roman mythology Sol and Helios always 
appears as a man, while Luna, Selene is a woman, a con- 
ception which remained later. In Ptolemian astrology the 
sun corresponds to man, the moon to woman. The 
Christian Platonists speak of the Sun king and the Moon 
queen (a). We meet with similar notions among the 
American Indians. The Taos, Isleta and Zuñi call the sun 
father and the moon mother. Both travel daily over the 
great water of heaven. In the evening they pass through 
a lake in the lower world, travel the whole night eastward 
and on the next morning emerge from the lake (y). The 
Peruvians likewise believe that at night the sun swims 
beneath the earth and in the morning rises refreshed from 
its bath (2). 

The Bakairi, or Caraib tribe, have much more naive, 
but very poetical conceptions of the sun and moon. The 
sun is a ball of- the feathers of the red macaw and the 
toucan and the moon a ball of the feathers of the cassicus. 
At night the sun is covered with a big pot. During the 





(@) Liki TL, 41 RR RG HS 6 Bu 
ZLB Ch'unchtiu kan-ching ju $e HK MAF. A ERK 
лн bh jg. 


(г) Bouché-Loclercg, pp. 89, 449; Porphyr. Tsagog. 181-162, 
(0 Harrington, p. 46. Seo also above, p. 3l. 
(2) Beuchat, p. 681, 
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rainy season it is carried by a snail, in the dry season by a 
swift, flying humming bird (a). In the popular belief of the 
Aztecs the sun and the moon are balls with which the gods 
play. The Australians faney that these balls are thrown 
by the people in the east and caught by those in the 
west. (D). 

In the produstion of the seasons which, as we saw, 
primarily is the work of heaven and earth, the sun and 
moon play а семей rôle. “ By the motions of the sun and 
the moon winter and summer are produced,” says the 
Shubing (c). According to the commentary this means 
that from the course of the sun and moon and. their position 
in the sky with reference to the north and south pole, the 
celestial equator and the ecliptic the season can be known. 
‘The Liki (Yiteh-ling) gives for each month the position of 
the sun in one of the twenty-eight solar mansions. Accord- 
ingly the sun in the third month of spring, approximately 
corresponding to our February, stays in the sign Stomach 
1] QMusea. borealis) W., in the third month of summer in 
the sim Willow 4] (Hydra) S., in the third month of 
autunm in the sign House J} (Scorpio) E., and in the third 
month of winter in the sign Virgin 4 (Aquarius) N. The 
Po-hu-t'ung notes that in summer the sun stands in the 
sign Well J (Gemini) S.S.W., rising in E.N.E.., and setting 
in W.N.W. In winter it stands in the sign Ow 4: (Aries- 
Sagittarius), rising in E.S.E. and setting in W.S.W. (d). 

For the deviation of the proper motions of the sun, the 
moon, and the planets which move eastward, while heaven 
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turns to the west, the same authority has an explanation 
characteristically Chinese. These stars in regard to heaven 
must be looked upon as Yin ond therefore must move in 
opposite direction to Yang=Heaven, "The other inquiry 
why the motion of the sun is so much slower than that of 
the moon, which according to Chinese views every day 
advances thirteen degrees to the east, while the sun makes 
an advance of only one degree, is answered with the naive 
statement that the sun is the peacefully living prince and 
the moon the bustling and busy minister (c). 


1. The Sun. 


‘The sun is the principal centre of the Yang fluid of 
heaven. Kuan Tse-yang (f) of the former Han dynasty 
says that the sun is the celestial Yang, fire being the 
terrestrial Yong. In the same manner Wang Ch'ung 
defines the sun as the heavenly fluid or fire (g), but he 
does not grant it a round form, because it is fire and fire 
is not round on earth cither. All the stars, he maintains, 
are not round, as can be scen from the meteors, which are 
nothing else but fallen stars (A). 

We have already noticed the curious conception of a Yin. 
and Yang independent of the sun, by which light and dark- 
ness are produced (i). According to this hypothesis the 
sun would disappear in the Yin at night and during the 
day combine its light with the Yang. An old tradition 
makes the sun rise in the East in the ** Valley of Light?" 
lj 4i, shine in the South in the “ City of Brightness” 


(е) Loc. cit. 

OW FB. BS KW У 25 М, quoted in fal HM MF 
Hy, Toss chi-eh'éng X Ge I chap. 1, FE Hh A Wh He FI, 13 x 
0) Lam Héng I., 249, 357; IL, 174. 

(h) Lun Héng Y., 911. 
(0 Vide, p. 14. 
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VJ] 85, go down. in the West in the ** Valley of Dusk " Bk 4 
and vanish in the North in the "City of Darkness? iij 
a» o. 

The Chinese having observed that at different times of 
the day the sun scems to be of different size attempted to 
draw conclusions as to its distance from this fact. Lieh-tse 
reports a pretended dispute of two boys, one of which 
claimed that the rising sun was nearer to us than at noon, 
arguing that at sunrise it appeared bigger than at noon, 
‘The other boy rejoined that the sun while rising is much 
cooler and therefore farther away than at noon, when we 
feel its heat most. Confucius is said to have been unable 
to settle the question and therefore was laughed at by the 
boys (I), one of the favourite insidious attacks of the 
Taoists against Confucianism. 

Kuan Tse-yang took sides with the first boy, pointing 
out that clusters of stars which at their rise in the east 
seem to be over ten feet apart, at midnight, high up in 
the sky, are only one to two feet distant from each other, 
which proves that the sky above us, as well as the sun 
gliding over it, are more distant than at the horizon. The 
objection that the sun at noon is hotter than in the 
morning, ergo nearer, he tries to invalidate by the sugges- 
tion that the sun, as the heavenly Yang pours out toward 
the earth, has a fire in the direction of its flame always 
hotter than from the side. Moreover, in the morning the 
sun just issues from the great Yin, and therefore must be 
cooler than later. Chang Héng regards the observed 








(0 Ch'ü-Yuan, Tien-wén, Ch‘ustee TIT., 1 ., lots the sun start from 
the "Hot Valley "' and halt on the " Shoro of Dimnoss"; Hh É) 
КА В НХ Г Ш. Tho БИ las ЖК AE 
dor 88 YB and Huci-nan-tse writes BF 4. Ho gives o fall itinorary of 
the sun's courso with many moro fanciful stages. Cf, Mayere's Reador 
under Н №, 285, 

() Lietse V., 9. 
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difference of size as an optical illusion. A light in the dark, 
or seen from the dark appears bright and of full size, 
whereas in broad daylight it looks less brilliant and smaller. 
So we behold the sun in the morning twilight in its full 
size, at moon, however, part of its xadiance is robbed by 
the light of the earth, i.e., daylight, and it looks smaller. 
Shu Hsi (Chin dynasty) (m) holds likewise that we have 
here a delusion of our senses and a confusion of our cyes. 
Of sense delusions he gives several examples, which are 
remarkable considering the time in which Shu Hsi lived. 
He draws our attention to the fact that in a huge hall a 
sacrificial vessel holding an entire ox looks like a pot, and 
the tallest man small. When clouds are floating over the 
moon, the moon seems to travel and the clouds to stand 
still, and when sailing on a ship we often have the sensation 
that the water flows on and our ship does not move (n). 
Chiu Kuang-tfing (o) (tenth century) is at groat pains 
to clear Confucius of the reproach of ignorance. A sage 
like him, he thinks, could explain the phenomenon, but con- 
sidered it below his dignity to mix in a quarrel of street boys. 
It was his principle not to concern himself with questions 
indifierent to morality, just as he declined to give his views 
on demons and ghosts. In Chiu Kuang-ting's opinion 
the sun is always at the same distance from earth. Things, 
when viewed horizontally, always appear to us greater 
than when they are vertically above us. In the morning 
the sun does not yet emit as much heat as at noon (p). 
Chang Huang (q) (Ming time) holds the same view, that 








(on) HAE AE AB WG AS ie ee Ie tk. 

(0) Tushu chi-ch'eng We Se IM dap. 1,7€ 30 AB HB HES, 
18 г. вод. 

© E 3 Hi. 

(9) Pusu ohi-oh'éng, loc. cit. chap. 99, Н #6 $B Be, 6 

М 2 №3. This work was written in a.D. 1585. 
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the difference in size, colour, and heat in the morning, at 
noon, and in the evening, is exclusively a consequence of 
the different emission of the solar fluid. The sun resembles 
a coal which briefly, after being ignited, seems red, is still 
dark inside, and does not shine much. Only by burning 
through it becomes hotter and more brilliant, but assumes 
a paler colour. Thus the sun in the morning has just been 
composed of the Yang fluid, therefore it appears big, red, 
and faintly shining, for its inner substance is still dark 
like that of the coal prior to its pouring forth its inner 
fire. At noon, however, it emits its heat entirely, whence 
its shape grows smaller, its effulgence brighter, but paler (r). 

Just as the uninterrupted and regular motion of heaven 
is emphasised, the regularity of the course of the sun and 
moon is also insisted upon by Chinese writers. Yet tradi- 
tion gives some few instances of a supposed breach of this 
natural law. Huai-nan-tse tells us that “when the Duke 
of Lu-yang was at war against Han (in the fifth century 
z.c), during the battle tho sun went down. The Duke, 
swinging his spear, beckoned to the sun, whereupon the 
sun, for his sake, came back and passed through three 
solar mansions” (s). It is well known that in the war of 
the Jews against the Amorites something very similar 
happened, for we read in Joshua (t) : “ Then Joshua spake 
in the presence of Israel: Sun, stand thou still above Gibeon, 
and thou moon, in the valley of Ajalon! And the sun stood 
still and the moon stayed, until the people had avenged 
themselves upon their enemies. Is this not written in the 
Book of the Upright? And the sun stood still in the midst 
of heaven, and hasted not to go down for the space of about 
a whole day ” (u). 


G) Tushu chi-ch'ëng, loo. cit., 6 v. 
(5) Huai-nan-tse VI, 1 v. 

(0 Joshua X., 12, 18. 

(u) Schiaparelli, Astron. of Old Testament, p. 40. 
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The similarity between the two stories is so striking that 
Gaubil (v) assumes that Huai-nan-tse was acquainted with 
the story of Joshua, Most likely it is nothing but a strange 
coincidence such as will happen sometimes between nations 
living wide apart. The idea to arrest the course of the 
sun at a very momentous event, or even to cause it to 
turn backwards, may originate independently in the heads 
of many. If such a sympathetic action of the sun were 
possible, a big decisive battle would be a very appropriate 
moment for it. 

Duke Lu-yang induces the sun to revert, Joshua only 
prevails upon it to stand still in the midst of heaven. In 
the historical section of Isaiah, however, the Jewish prophet 
likewise makes the sun come back, and in the Second Book 
of Kings, invoking Jahwe, he causes the shadow of the sun 
to recede 10 ma‘aloths (steps of the palace) (y). 

In Chinese sources still other similar cases ate men- 
tioned. The King of Ch'in promised Prince Tan of Yin 
that he would allow him to return home provided that the 
sun returned to the meridian, and the sun actually came 
back to the meridian. This is said to have taken place in 
280 в.с. (2). Та е уепг 168 в.с. a similar case happened 
"under the regime of Han Wén-ti, Hsin-yuan P'ing waited 
for the event, and when the sun returned to the meridian 
the emperor selected this memorable year, the seventeenth 
of his reign, and with it commenced his reign again, calling 
it the * Later Beginning? f£ jg, (a). 

We learned that the emperor is to regard the sun as his 
brother. But another conception is current too, viz., that 
the sun is the father, as it were, or the heavenly sperm 
from which the emperor is born in a supernatural way. 





(2) Gaubil, Astron. chin., p. 246. 

(y) Schiaparelli, p. 97. 

(a) Lun Héng I 

(a) Shi-chi, 98, 
atien, Vol. 1T. 











i. Chavannes, Mémoires Historiques do Sema. 
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Such a supernatural birth is borne witness to for several 
rulers in the official histories. The mother of the Wei 
emperor Hsüan Wu-ti, 500-516 A.D., dreamed that she was 
pursued by the sun and concealed herself under the bed. 
Then the sun ttansformed himself into a dragon, which 
twined around her several times. The empress became 
enceinte and in the year 484 A.D., in the fourth intercalary 
month, gave birth to the later Hsüan Wu-ti (b). Already 
in her youth she had had a similar dream that the sun 
pursued her, casting ardent looks through the window, and 
did not desist until she escaped (c). The mother of the 
Liang emperor Wu-ti, 502-550 A.n., embraced the sum in 
her dream (d). The empress Hu of the Northern Ch'i 
dynasty dreamed that she was sitting in a jade basin on 
the ocean and that the sun pierced her gown. On the 
fifth day of the fifth month, 556 A.D., she bore the 
emperor IIou-chu:(c). The sun fell into the bosom of the 
empress Hsiian-chien in her dream, which was the cause of 
the birth of Tai Tsu (f), 007-927 A.D. The Heit Po-tou- 











(b) Woi-shu, chap. 8, p. 1r. llb 5t Ж 8. да 
FERRARE N N E 4t 18 
Ti cC de wn die ib De di E Maa 

ABB. 

(©) Wei-shu, chop. 18, p. 6 у. а В ЖЖ в № 
КЖЕ УНЕ ЕО g5 35g 
A a TE A Z A R K E i E M A. 

(0) Nonshih, chap. 6, p. 1v. J HR p de. ИЕ 
Hi. WL ii A dg gk i- 

(e) Poi Cli chu, dup. 8$, 1r. f E dk dB. E N E 
EO EACEGRHAGHDRTGEGIIRCK TRE 4E 
AB AE it i FE IS. 

Ф Liao-shih, chap. 1, p.12. Kk Wb dc f. Ef fi 
Jee AE OG BE BAe Ha pe 75 . 
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ch‘ih relates that Lao-tse was born in a similar manner, his 
mother seeing the solar essence falling down like a shooting 
star and entering her mouth (g). In all these reports, 
which of course have the tendency to prove the divinity of 
the emperor, it is noteworthy that a mere dream suffices to 
cause pregnancy. 

Mythologically the sun has not had the same influence 
on the imaginative power of the Chinese as the moon. 
Solar myths are few. Huai-nan-tse and Wang Ch‘ung 
inform us that the ancient literati believed in the existence 
of a three-legged raven living in the sun. Wang Chung 
sets himself to demonstrate the impossibility of any animal 
living in a fiery mass (h). 





2. The Moon. 

The moon consists of the Yin fluid or water. Wang 
Ch‘ung expresses himself to this effect repeatedly (i), and 
the Shuo-wên defines the moon as the essence of the 
J'ai-yin (k). The Erh-ya-su connotes the fiery essence of 
the sun as external radiance and the watery essence of the 
moon as the intemal light (I). To us the idea that the 
moon consists of water appears strange, yet the comparison 
of the faint moonlight with glittering water is not at all 
very far-fetched. The Greek physicists likewise averred 
the moist nature of the moon, which could be proved by 
the dampness of the nights—the dew is supposed to fall 
down from the moon—and by the influence of the moon 
on the tides. Generally speaking, to the Grecks not less 


ORME EAU UT Ske 
RA DP AE. 


(h) Mayers, Reader No. 298—Lun Héng I., 268. 
( Lun Hêng, I., 288; II., 341, 350. 


(9) Shuo-wen: А В № Ж 1 2 0. 
(D Erh-yo-su, RR. KK HW Ж Ж HW A 5 
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than to the Chinese the virile energy seemed analogous 
to heat and the feminine functions related to the moist 
principle (m). One may call to mind that the sun is the 
representative of the masculine, fiery Yang fluid, whereas 
the moon is the repository of the feminine, moist Yin 
essence. 

Now, provided that the moon is not fiery like the sun 
and has water as its element, whence does it obtain its 
light? If we are to believe the commentary, then the 
author of the Chou-pi was aware already that the moonlight 
is borrowed from the sun. “The sun,” says the Chow-pi, 
“ gives to the moon her appearance. So the moonlight 
comes forth, and the bright moon is complete” (n). Perhaps 
a passage in Wén-tse refers to the same phenomenon : 
** When the moon is in opposition to the sun, she robs her 
light. The Yin cannot take the place of the Yang? (o). 
Ching Pang (1st cent. в.с.) із quite explicit saying, “ The 
moon and the stars are Yin, They have shape, but no 
light. This they receive only when the sun illuminates 
them. The former masters thought that the sun is like 
& ball and the moon like a mirror, or they took the moon 
for a ball too. ‘The spots illuminated by the sun appear 
bright, thosé not illuminated dark?" (p). The commentary 
to the abové-quoted passage of the Chow-pi runs thus (q) : 
“The moonlight comes from the irradiation of the sun, 


(m) Bouché-Leclereq, p. 92 





(6) Chovpi IL,lr. f H J6 Jj Jj 36 75 Mi dc n 3 Jg. 
(0) Wen-tsc VI, 4x. | АУН 18 к ПЕ 
(9) Ereesu: JS zx. HU RE Jc 24 В AIG Е 
Un EZ 7178 36 26 fü DA 28. B DL 76 HI LOS 

Алина 

(0 Chow-pi, loc. cit. He AIG AE HS BOT UR Wh 4 RO 


Bid HUE ZR HU DL s 
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and the waning of the moon, when the sun obscures it. 
‘When the moon is opposite to the sun, her brilliancy 
increases, when she comes near the sun, her light vanishes.” 

In its astronomical section the Sui-shu says about the 
moon: * When the sunlight illumines her, we see her 
bright, that part, however, which the sunshine docs not 
strike is called the dark disk. On the fifteenth day of 
every month the sun and the moon are in opposition, and 
men staying in the middle between the two then perceive 
the moon completely bright, wherefore she appears round. 
On a day of the two quarters the sun illumines but one 
side of the moon. Men then only behold this side, and 
one side of the moon is bright, the other dark. On the 
last and first day of every month the sunshine falls on the 
outer side of the moon. People are situated at the inner 
side, and therefore cannot see the méon at all? (7). 

‘The light of the moon and her phases have from olden 
days enlisted the interest of humanity. The ancient 
civilised nations did not yet know the reason. At the time 
of Berozos the Chaldeans taught that the moon was a ball 
with one shining and one dark side. It is a curious fact 
that the Hindus at the time of the Vedas also thought of 
the sun as having one bright side by which the day was 
produced and one dark side causing night (s). This old 
conception was subsequently changed by Buddhism. From 
the Li-shi a-pi-tan lun, translated 558 А.р. by Parü- 
martha (t), we take the following outline of a new theory : 


Ө била хх, ое RAE AH ZH WIC OL 
ЕЕЗ ЕЕЕ B iR R 
MHA HZH HJ A A ЗС 
HM WHS A MIM A MI E 
MUMS AW MIRA EM RK R t 


(5) Bouché-Leclereg, p. 43. 
(0 Dunyiu Nanjio, Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka, No. 1297; 
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“What does the dark half mean and what the bright 
halj? The sun is the cause of the dark half, and the sun 
is the cause of the bright halt. The sun constantly pursues 
the moon and every day comes 48,080 yocana nearer. 
While the sun is retiring from the moon, the daily progress 
is the same. The sun advancing upon the moon, the moon 
disk becomes overshadowed, viz., 8} yocana every day 
more. In this manner the overshadowing of the moon 
increases fifteen days, until at the commencement of the 
last day the dark half of the moon is complete. As soon as 
the sun begins to recede from the moon more and more from 
day to day, the distance covered is also of 48,080 yocana, 
and the moon becomes every day cleared 8} yocana. In 
this manner after fifteen days the moon is perfectly bright 
and quite round, so that people then say that the bright 
halt is full," 

"When the sun and the moon are at the greatest 

. distance from one another, at that time the moon js full, 
and they then say that the bright half is full. When the 
sun and the moon are united in one place, one calls that 
their conjunction, and people say that the dark half is 
full. The sun following in the train of the moon, the 
sunshine falls on the moonlight. This light is much coarser, 
therefore when hit by the sunshine it produces shade, and 
this shade of the moon covers the moon itself. Thus the 
backside of the moon does not appear round. For this 
reason the obscuration of the moon gradually increases and 
after fifteen days it is complete. When the sun passes 
behind the moon one speaks of the dark half, when it 
passes before the moon, the moon becomes clearer from 
diy to day in a similar way, and after fifteen days it is 


— 


A. Forke, Kstalog des Pekinger Tripitake der Koeniglichen Bibliothek 
zu Borlin, No. 782. . T X 
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perfectly round. While the sun passes before the moon, 
опе speaks of the bright halt” (u). 

It is worthy of notice that according to this theory the 
moon shines with its proper light. The sun and the moon 
being wide apart the proper light of the moon shines 
without any impediment, and we have full moon. When 
the sun and the moon meet, the sun deprives the moon of 
its light covering it, which actually takes place only at 
an eclipse of the moon. When the moon is waxing or 
waning, the shade is said to be the result of the sunshine 
which in some inexplicable way produces a shadow on the 
fainter moonlight. This view is still far away from the 
right one already understood by Ching Fang. 

Having once made the moon the representative of the 
Yin element or water, it is not surprising that the Chinese 
should assign to it a certain influence on the water on earth 
and the animals living therein. We do not know whether 
they were guided by these considerations or by direct 
observations; at all events in the Han time already they 
were fully cognizant of the influence of the moon on the 
ebb and high tides. “The rising of the waves follows 
the growing and waning, the bigness and smallness, the 
fullness and extinction of the moon” (z) says Wang 
Ch*ung in a discussion on the famous bore or spring-tide of 
Hangehou. Among the Romans Caesar was the first who 
noticed that at full moon the tide was higher than usual, 
and Pliny ascribed it directly to the influences of the sun 
and the moon. 

As all nations do, the Chinese also have endowed the 
moon with sympathetic forces, which become manifest in 
things proceeding like the moon from the Yin fluid. 


(w) T'u-shu chi-ch'éng, WE SH BL chop. 43, J3 d 3E d 4. 3b 
AS WaT BE GR lr sod Be BG SRK. 
(2) Lun Héng TL, 251. 
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According to Huai-nan-tse, at the waning of the moon the 
brains of fish grow smaller, and at new moon shells and 
oysters shrink together (y). Crabs, pearls, and turtles 
likewise grow and decrease in conjunction with the 
moon (2). Lil Pu-wei informs us that “the moon is the 
source of all Yin. At full moon all shells and oysters are 
full, and all Yin is exuberant, at new moon shells and 
oysters are empty, and all Yin fades away”? (a). Pearls 
are considered to be direct products of the moonlight. 
“The moon is the essence of the T‘ai-yin,” says one 
writer; “ sea-shells consume its brilliancy and by so doing 
produce pearls” (b). Wang Ch'ung extends the influence 
of the moon even to snails and corn-weevils, which are 
believed to decréase at eclipses of the moon (c). 

Very similar ideas were prevalent during the Middle 
Ages in Europe until the beginning of modern times. 
Tycho de Brake and Melanchthon were firmly convinced 
that with the waxing and waning moon the brains of 
animals, the marrow of bones and trees, and the flesh of 
crabs and snails grew and shrank together (d). 

The Hsiung-nu must have been of opinion that the 
phases of the moon affected human fate also, for the Han- 
shu reports about them that they would only fight with 
the waxing moon, the waning moon (с) probably being a 
bad augury for the outcome of the battle. 


Q) Huai-nan-tse TI, 2 x. HK He A ME TG A MG WR FE 
TA ЕЛЕ. 

G) Bod, IV., 1 v. VE JE IN. 88 Bt Ek di HL IA BE BE. 

(а) Lav-shih ch'un-ch'iu TX., 19 v. HF 3G НИЖЕ n 
ВЕ ШЛИ 


O FE Bk BLN КЕННЕТ. 
(с) Lun-Héng IL, 841. 

(d) Trocls-Lund, p. 209 seq. 

(© Chien Honshu, chap. Ҹа, p. 4 т, 3) 35 4l E. 
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A variety of myths are connected with the moon in 
China, all invented doubtless with the object of accounting 
for the dark spots visible in the moon. In the moon there 
lives Ch‘ang-o, the wife of Hou I, transformed into a three- 
legged toad, a hare, a Taoist adept, an old man, and there 
grows a cassia-tree (jf). Of these stories that of the toad 
and the hare seem to be the oldest. The harc in the moon 
was already known before the 4th century B.C., for in the 
“ Questions * Ch‘ Yuan inquires : “ The light of the night 
what excellent quality has it, that it dies and is recalled 
to life again? And what advantage has it from the hare 
which we behold in its womb?” (g) "These two sagas 
are attacked by Wang Chung from his rationalistic view- 
point on the ground that the moon is water in which toads 
and hares could not live (h). Chang Hêng (ist—2nd 
cent. A.D.) narrates the story of Ch‘ang-o (i). The myth 
of the toad must have been current in the former Han 
epoch already, that of the hare in tho Chou period. "There- 
fore we cannot concur with Mayers, who quoting a very 
unreliable authority De Gubernatis, advocates the Indian 
origin of these stories. The hare in the moon is also found 
with the old Mexicans (k), who never had any traceable 
relations with' China. 

The adept Wu Kang (I), who for some misdemeanour 
was condemned to cut down the cassia-tree in the moon, 
which after each stroke closed again, seems to be first 
mentioned by the Yu-yang tsa-tsu (8th cent. a.D.) (m). 


(f) Cf. Mayers, Render No. 957, who relates all these stories. 
(0) Oh'ū Yyan, T'ien-wên, Oh'u-tse XIL, 1 у. 8 2 i] 48 36 RU. 
SUE CRI E o] T WHE HE WS 


(h) Lun Heng T., 268, 
(i) Tushu chi-ch'êng, HE Se Me chop. 43, FA Wh AE Ge 6 x. 
(k) Tylor I., 355. DRA. 
() 38 W Е in Tushu chich'tng, WE B My, chap. 43, Jj 
di Sb AG, dr and Mayers, No. 801. 
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In the Hsü Yu-kuailu (m), elso of the 8th century, we 
read the story of the old man in the moon, who with red 
threads binds together the legs of future husbands and 
wives. 

‘The myth of the cassia-tree is perhaps borrowed from 
India. In the Ch*i-shih ching (o), translated by J'üünagupta, 
501—578 a.p, we have the following reference to it: 
“ And whence come all the shadows visible in the moon 
palace? In our great continent there is the Jambu tree, 
from which the name Jambu-dvipa is derived. This tree 
is very high, and its shadow appears on the disk of the 
moon.” In another passage of the Yi-chtich lun (p) it 
is said, “The shadows of the fishes and turtles from the 
ocean appear on the disk of the moon. Therefore, black 
spots are visible on this.” 

The author of the Yu-yang tsa-tsu was familiar with 
these Indian conceptions, for where he speaks about the 
adept and the cassia-tree, said to be 5,000 feet high, he 
expressly adds : The Buddhist books mention that south 
of Mount Sumeru there stands a Jambu tree. When the 
moon passes this troe, its shadow falls on the moon, Some 
say that the toad and the cassia-tree in the moon are 
shadows of the earth, and the empty spaces the reflex 
of the water (of the ocean), This view comes near to. the 
truth? (q).— Ch'iu Kuang-t*ing disclaims the possibility of 
a cassia-tree growing on the moon, because the moon has 





(n) AE My E Gk in геи ohi-ch'éng, toa, eit. and Mayers, 
No. 838, 


(0) AY IIE K, Bunyi Nanjio, No, 660, and Peking Tripitaka, No. 61, 


quoted in FJ $ Ap dM, 1 v. seq. sub Ye Z2, YR HK. 


(p) X dm fi doc. cit. Perhaps the Yogafdstra, Dunjiw Nanjio, 


No, 1170, is meant, 
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no earth, and thinks himself that the shadow of the earth 
on the moon takes the shape of a tree (r). 

Perhaps the iden to conceive of the spots in the moon 
as shadows or reflections of things on earth may also 
have been suggested by the study of Buddhist works. 
Wang An-shih (») expresses it quite clearly, saying that 
the things which seem to be in the moon are the shadows 
of mountains and rivers (i), of the earth of course. 
Su Tung-p'o, who wishes to do away with stories about 
the toad, the hare, and the cassie-tree, indited the follow- 
ing verses on the moon : “Tt is just like a huge, round 
mirror in which our mountains and rivers delineate them- 
selves. ‘The unfounded assertions about the enssia-tree, the 
hare and the toad ought to be discarded ” (u). The device 
to have the earth mirrored in the moon, thought of as an 
enormous drop or a surface of water, is not so bad. The 
Mao-shih ming-wu chich, which gives an account of all 
these various opinions, however, voices the following 
doubt : When any object is reflected in one hall of a mirror, 
it nevertheless appears complete, whereas the reflexes in 
the half moon disk are only half (2). 


8. Eclipses of the Sun and the Moon. 


Eclipses of the sun and the moon have been observed 
in China from the remotest times. In the Han epoch 


0) Mr Ez Jb RE Sie WA Be E 3 HE rp OU Be AA A 
EE DWBA A te LUDE 3T. 

W E K fi n. 1021—1086. 

O F P D A A5 УШ А, 

О ЕЕК ИЯ ЯШ Be 
ВНИИ RD RE. 

0 E RP Aa W JR in Tushu chi-ch'éng i Be Mg chap. 49, FJ 
WS ME GE p. 6x. The author is Teai Pion BE “fr, Av. 1054—1112. 
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the cause of the eclipses of the sun was known. The 
literati knew, at least part of them, that the eclipses of 
the sun are caused by the moon. Since such eclipses 
would always happen on the last and the first day of a 
month, when the sun and the moon were in conjunction, 
they inferred that the moon eclipsed the sun, “Some 
says,” Wang Ch'ung tells us, "that, when the sun is 
eclipsed, the moon covers him” (y). Wang Ch'ung him- 
self militates against this correct view with insufficient 
reasons, particularly he takes exception to the fact that 
the eclipse is mostly incomplete, He mentions still another 
theory, according to which an eclipse of the sin takes 
place, when the Yang is weak and the Yin strong, and he 
by & counter-argument shows that at new moon the Yin 
fluid of the moon then completely vanishing cannot be 
strong. Wang Ch'ung's own view is that at an eclipse the 
sun shrinks spontaneously. As a rule, according to Wang 
Chung every 4142 months there is an eclipse of the 
sun and every 180 days of the moon, In another passage 
he gives the interval between two eclipses of the moon as 
56 months (2). 

The popular Chinese explanation of eclipses is that they 
originate from the “ celestial dog” (a) devouring the sun 
or the moon. One might think of a loan from India, where 
the head of the demon Rdhu devours the sun and the 
moon, thus causing the eclipses, if similar conceits of a 
monster devouring the moon did not exist among the 
American Indians as well, and if the custom to come to the 
assistance of the moon in her trouble by shouting and 
making every kind of noise, as the Chinese do to this day, 
were not practised all over the world. ‘Tylor, who has 
collected the material concerning this interesting chapter of 





(u) Lun Hing T., 970. 
(80 Eod. IL, M. 


(0) X 38. 
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primitive astronomy (b), says, “The Chiquitos of the 
southern continent thought the moon was hunted across 

` the sky by huge dogs, which caught and tore her till her 
light was reddened and quenched by the blood flowing trom 
her wounds, and then Indians, raising a frightful howl 
and lamentation, would shoot arrows into the sky to drive 
the monsters off.” 

‘The Caribs believe that the demon Maboya devours the 
bun and the moon, and they dance and how! at an eclipse. 
In the Tupi language the term “ Jaguar has eaten Sun” 
refers to an eclipse of the sun, The North American 
Indians speak of a big dog devouring the sun, Although 
the Aztecs had an idea of the true cause of eclipses, yet 
they kept the expression of the sun and moon being 
devoured, just as the Chinese still at present speak of 
the “ eating of the sun” or the ** cating of the moon ? (c). 

In Sumatra prevails the idea that at an eclipse the sun 
and the moon devour one another, and people make the 
noise to prevent this. 

The Romans felt bound to help the moon in her 
distress. ** Laboranti succurrere lunae ? was the expression. 
To that end they flung up firebrands into the air, blew 
trumpets, and clanged brazen pots. In France the phrase 
“Dieu garde la lune des loups" has survived as а 
reminiscence of an old popular belief. Up to the 17th 
century people in Ireland and Wales were in the habit 
of running about wildly at an eclipse, beating kettles and 
pans with a view to assisting the suffering luminary. That 
in ancient times already the Chinese offered the same 
assistance seems to result from a notice in Hsün-tse (4th 
cent. в.с.) 10 the effect that, “When the sun and moon 


(b) Tylor I., 328 seq. 
© НЖаал &. 
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are being eaten; oné helps them ? (d). Presumably at that 
time already the two orbs were eaten by the heavenly dog. 


4. Stars. 

As to the origin and substance of the stars opinions are 
divided. We saw that Huai-nan-tse considered them to be 
the children of the sun and the moon, to which Wang 
Ch'ung assents (s). In opposition to this the Erh-ya-su (j) 
holds that the stars effloresced from the Yang fluid. 
This fluid first becomes the sun, from which the stars 
separate. Such is the meaning of the character Ж for 
star, viz., “born from the sun” (g). On the other hand 
Ching Fang, as wa saw, regards the stars as Yin, because 
they have no light of their own and are illuminated by the 
sun (h). 

To the Mintera of the Malay Peninsula the stars are 
children of the moon. The sun also had his children, but 
he has devoured them, which of course must be explained 
cosmically (i). 

Wang Ch'ung believes that the stars are not round, 
as little as the meteors or falling stars are, but that they 
are much bigger than they appear to us, pethaps 100 Li. 
Hsii Chéng distinguishes three classes of stars, of 100 Li, 
50 Li, and 80 Li in diameter (i). Of the * Seven Stars? 
he states that they are 9,000 Li distant one from another, 





(6) Hsün-tse XI., 11 v. K R F. H H RTK 

(e) Cf. p. 80. 

(N Eryo FER. WB HIS A Ft HS Be eA 
Та. 

(9) This etymology is hardly correct, for Az is the phonetic element 
and Н abridged for jf, meaning stars already. Of. L. Wieger, Legons 
Etymologiques, р. 247. 

(h) Vid., p. 90. 

(0, Tylor £866, 

(k) Ci. p. 61. 
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an estimate most likely based on the putative circumference 
of heaven=780,000 Li. All stars, in his opinion, consist 
of the finest water essence of the original fluid (I). 

‘The pregnancy of an empress mother may eventually 
be brought about by a shooting star quite as well as by 
the sun, The mother of the mythical emperor Chuan Hit 
saw the Yao kuang star pass through the moon, and after- 
wards gave birth to the emperor (m). "The mother of the 
emperor Vii, prior to her pregnancy, had beheld a falling 
star enter into the Pleiades and subsequently dreamt that 
she swallowed a magic pearl (n). 


B. MODERN TIMES. 


Chinese philosophy and the sciences combined with it 
had a renaissance in the Sung dynasty beginning in the 
10th century. From this date on we may count the 
modern times of Chinese sciences. As by the Sung philo- 
sophers Confucianism was rejuvenated, so in their specu- 
lations on the philosophy of nature they likewise resumed 
the old ideas about the shape, the origin and the formation 
of the universe and further developed them. In so doing 
they try, as far as possible, to remain in accordance with 
the old classics. "Phe basic notions remain the same and 
are only expanded. 


O T'ushu chi-ch'dng, Wë Be W, chap. 55, Ја Е Е 10, 6 v. 

(m) Bamboo Annals, chap. 1. 47 35 dB 4p. Tif BA Su m De 
RAKE RH ELAN A du Gr X Os Ns 
ZÈ A R E k 

O) Kod, chap. 2. it BGR, RAGS WF RB 
ik UE HS Be AL OE i ah RE oW AE 
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I; SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSE. 

Of the various systems of antiquity the Hun-f'ien theory 
of the spheroid shape of heaven has obtained the exclusive 
sway. Chu Hsi frequently alludes to this fact. Against 
the Kai-t*ien system he urges that agreeably to it the vault 
of heaven would be similar to an umbrella and it could 
not be explained how in its rotation it could keep in touch 
with earth (0). ‘The same objection against the Kai-t‘ien 
theory had been raised by Wang Ch‘ung. Chu Hsi cor 
rectly observes that, if one half of heaven is above earth, 
the other half must be underneath (p). How he conceives the 
universe is apparent from the following statement : “ The 
shape of heaven and earth is as if somebody joins two 
bowls with water inside. As long as he constantly turns 
them around vith his hands, the water remains inside and 
is not spilled, but no sooner does he stay his hands for a 
moment than it runs out” (q). Tt is needless to say; that 
the two bowls represent the two hemispheres which are in 
constant rotation, and the water the ocean surrounding the 
earth, which, in spite of the revolution of the vault of 
heaven, femains quiet. 

Since heaven encompasses earth from all sides, it is 
natural that she should be supported by heaven below, but 
not only does heaven support the earth, but the earth also 
supports heaven, so that they mutually support each other. 
That is the idea of Shao K‘ang-chieh (r) which Chu Hsi 
adduces approvingly, declaring that heaven reposes on 





x Chu Hsi's Complete Works, chap. 80, p. 10r. Jk 32 Ф Ж. 

(P) Chu Hsi 50,12 v. XC Е. 

(Q Chu Hsi 49, 14r. K jg. НК E A A 
Ag By SF OK HS PAE ЖЕЙ Ш 
ЖЕТЖ Ж, 

(0 BS E or BE ME Gh, the philosopher Shao-tse, a.b. 1011—1077. 
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earth, and earth on the air of heaven (s): This would seem 
contradictory, for if heaven enfolds the earth jt cannot well 
repose on it. Chu isi seems to have in view the atmo- 
sphere amassed on earth, which to the Chinese is a portion 
of heaven. * Heaven," says Chu Hsi, “as air réposes on 
the mass of earth, and earth as a mass lies on the air of 
heaven, "The air of heaven encircles the earth, which is 
but an object within heaven. Heaven as air gyrates 
outside. Therefore earth solidly reposes upon it like a 
swimming bridge in the centre of heaven and does not 
move. If the motion of heaven stopped only one moment, 
earth would tumble down”? (1). Consequently the whirling 
power of heaven Keeps earth in equilibrium, just as the 
turning bowls do the water. 

Of water, or the ocean, Chu Hi does not speak at all, 
but in another passage where he assails the assertion of the 
Huang-ti shu that outside of heaven there .is water by 
which both heaven and earth are carried (u), he states that 
there is no water outside of heaven, but under the earth, 
which alone swims upon it (a). But how does that tally 
with the above statement that earth reposes on the air of 
heaven? Probably Chu Hsi thinks of carth as swimming 
upon the ocean and of the ocean as surrounded by heaven 
below. Wang K*o-ta (y) (Ming dynasty) also holds that 





(9) Chu Hei 49, 227. KR 30. ие W R ik gb d 
RET RARR T T К Е BE 4. 
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within heaven earth swims upon the water. Chang 
Huang (2) (Ming time) is right in making the following 
criticism : “The statement of the Sui-shu that the sun 
enters into the water is erroneous. The water issues from 
the earth and does not part from her. On all sides around 
the earth there is heaven, whence could the water come? 
If they say that heaven floats upon the water and earth is 
carried by it, this is still more preposterous” (a). Chang 
Huang seems to be aware that the oceans are parts of the 
earth and do not encircle or carry her. 


Heaven, in pursuance of Chu Hsi’s view, consists ‘of 
air in constant rotation, which is designed to account for 
the gyration of the vault of heaven. By this fast motion 
air becomes so concentrated that it appears hard. This is 
the “hard wind” of the Taoists. In this way Chu Hsi at 
the same time obtains the quality of hardness ascribed to 
heaven in the Viking. ‘The strata of air forming heaven, 
however, are not uniform (b). ‘The uppermost contain the 
Purest air, rotate quickest, and are the hardest, so hard 
that Chu Hsi presumes that the outermost layer even forms 
^ hard shell enfolding all the others. The nearer one 
approaches earth the more turbid becomes the air and the 
Slower it rotates. Chu Hsi distinguishes nine such layers 
of air and identifies them with the Nine Heavens men: 


Te 
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tioned in the Li-smó and in other old sources (c). We 
cannot dispute tlie ingenuity of these arguments. 

"The author of the Hai-han wan-hsiang lu describes a 
model very well illustrating the universe in accordance with 
Chu Hsi’s theory : “ When I was small, I played with a 
pig’s bladder, filling it half full of water and putting in it 
a big, hard clay ball. "Then I blew it full of air, and I saw 
the water in the bladder below, the clay ball swimming in 
the water, and the air moving like clouds. -It was a model 
of heaven and earth. Round the ‘ Great Void’ there must 
be the ‘hard air?” (d). This last expression, of course, 
refers to Chu Hsi’s theory. The “hard air” here is the 
bladder, the water represents the ocean, and the clay ball 
is the earth. 

Shih Po-hsüan (s) speaks doubtfully about Chu Hsi’s 
supposition that the earth is surrounded by the whirling air 
of heaven and floating on water. ‘Thus tossed about by 
air and water it might easily come to destruction. То 
avert that he suggests that the axis of the earth which 
passes through the south pole must stick fast in heaven. 
If such an axis were more than a mere abstraction and had . 
real existence, this would indeed be a contrivance to make 
eae 

(à) Cha Hsi 49, 95 v. KR 3. № МЕЖ Л, 55 22 ВЕ ЖЕ 
MAAR RRM ES RE Ae BKM GA BF 
ЗИ М 38 7L 
A Lg EF HH DLS EA A ER. 

(@ Pusha chioh'eng He Be Mchop. 7, FL UAB AE WE pe 12 2. 
‘ie WH TS Be Wk. Fy eB SE AB OK MUR SE fa ok E — 
A We VE Au WE J Se WA J SR 5L 2k AE M Ji V8 7G 
TE Hh SU SK SH Wh dn BEE RN РК A aR 
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of the Ming dynasty. 
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the earth steady. In the Ching-kuan so-yen (f) Shih Po- 
hsilan is. excoriated for the absurdity of his view. 

Conformably to the calculations of the Chou-pi the 
distance between heaven and earth measures 80,000 Li (g). 
"Phe Mo-wang assumes it to be 84,000 Li, which it divides 
as follows : The upper 86,000 Li of heaven are 86 regions 
filled with the Yang fluid, the lower 86,000 Li reaching 
down to earth are 86 regions filled with the Yin fluid. 
Between these Yang and Yin regions there is an inter- 
mediate zone of 12,000 Li where Yang and Yin are 
blended (1). 


IL. CREATION. 


Modern cosmological theories closely follow those of the 
ancients. The fundamental thoughts are the same, only in 
details we find differences, and the theories have been 
further developed. ‘The investigations of Chu Hsi, which 
may be considered the most thorough, bear a close relation 
to those of Lich-tse and Chang Héng (i). His own 
words are : 

“Heaven and earth were first the Yin and Yang fluid. 
‘This one fluid was in motion, and by the grinding of the 
particles against each other a violent friction ensued, 
which resulted in the secretion of a great quantity of 
sediments. There being no space in the centre to escape 
they coagulated and formed an earth in the centre. The 








, later Sung or Ming period. 
(g)-Cf. p. 87. 
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purest particles of fluid became the sky, the sun, the moon 
and the stars, which are permanently revolving and tun- 
ing round outside. The earth was in the centre motionless, 
but not below. Heaven moved unceasingly, turning round 
day and night. Thus earth was in its centre like a 
swimming bridge. Should heaven stop only one instant, 
earth must fall down. But the gyration of heaven was so 
fast, that a great amount of sediment was amassed in the 
middle, ‘This sediment of the fluid is the carth. There- 
fore they say that the purer and lighter parts become 
heaven, the grosser and more turbid, earth” (k). 

The conception of earth as a kind of silt or sediment 
pressed out by the violent friction of the rotating Yin and 
Yang particles is new, as is the idea that the equipoise 
of earth is preserved by the force of the circling sky, 
already pointed out. In accordance with the Hun-ttien 
system earth must occupy a central position and cannot 
be below the sky, a mere delusion of sight. 

Chu Hsi assumes that, before chaos was divided, there 
were only water and fire, i.c., Yin and Yang. From the 
silt of the muddy water thrown out by rotation the earth 
was formed. These earthly particles are compared with 
sand thrown up by the tide. Chu Hsi points to, the 
wave-like shape of mountains, from which he infers that 
in primeval times they must have been under water and 


(5) Chu Hsi 49, 19 r. R IU. X 382) I] 
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soft. We have in him an advocate of Neptunism. From 
the essence of fire, wind, thunder and lightning, the sun 
and the stars were evolved (l). Before Yin and Yang 
separated, there reigned complete darkness, and only at 
their separation a bright light shone forth (m). 

The cosmogony of Chu Hsi’s predecessor Shao-tse, in 
his Huang-chi ching-shi (n) is much more sophisticated. 
He depends on a passage in a commentary of the Yiking 
saying that the principle of heaven is Yin and Yang, and 
that of the earth the Soft and the Hard (0). Conformably 
to the ordinary view Yang is the principle of heaven, and 
Yin the principle of carth, Creation being completed, both 
elements occur throughout the universe, in heaven. as well 
as on earth, so that they cannot be claimed for heaven 
alone. Softness and hardness are qualities of substances, 
but not elements that might be contrasted with Yin and 
Yang. However that may be, the authority of a Yiking 
commentary attributed to Confucius does not allow of 
any criticism by a Chinese philosopher, he has to abide 
by it, and Shao-tse does so, evolving the cosmos from 
the afore-mentioned four principles. 

From Chaos springs the Absolute or the primary 
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principle T'ai-chi, which splits into the two modes, heaven 
and earth, Heaven originates from motion, earth from 
rest. At the inception of motion Yang is produced, at its 
close, Yin. At the beginning of rest the Soft is created, 
at its end, the Hard. Motion and rest, Yin and Yang, 
Softness and Hardness continually alternate and follow 
each other. To this Shao Po-wên (a.D. 1057—1134), the 
son of Shao-tse, adds the following remarks :— In view of 
its substance heaven is considered in motion, and earth at 
rest, but as regards its manifestation heaven is both moved 
and unmoved, possessing ‘Yin as well es Yang. Earth, on 
the other side, possesses softness and hardness, the Soft 
is said to be at rest and the Hard in motion? (p). "his 
reasoning is not vory convincing. The philosopher takes 
great care to docket his notions correctly, but does not 
pay any heed to nature as it really is. 

The four principles are again subdivided by the younger 
Shao into eight. According as motion and rest are more or 
less complete and softness and hardness exist in larger or 
smaller quantities we obtain : T‘ai-yang=abundant Yang, 
Shao-yang=seanty Yang, Tai-yin=abundant Yin, Shao- 
yinsseanty Yin, Tai-kang=great Hardness, Shao-kang = 
small Hardness, T“ai-jou=great Softness, Shao-jou=small 
Softness (q). From these eight principles or elements the 
different parts of heaven and earth were produced : 
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(1) T’ai-yang=the Sun, Yang of the highest potency. 
On earth fire corresponds to it. 

(2) T'ai-yin- the Moon, Yin in the highest degree, 
On earth water corresponds to it. 

(8) Shao-yang=the Stars, formed of the residue of the 
solar fire, therefore a scanty Yang. On earth 
stones correspond to it. 

(4) Shao-yin=the Space of Heaven, the blue empyrean, 
which corresponds to the soil on earth, 

(5) T‘ai-jou= Water, the softest substance on earth. 
In heaven the moon corresponds to it, 

(6) Tai-kang=Fire, the hardest substance (sic!) on 
carth. -In heaven the sun corresponds to it, 

(f) Shao-jou Earth, soft, though in a lesser degree 
than water, In heaven the space of heaven 
corresponds to it. 

(8) Shao-kang=Stones, hard though in a lesser degree 
than fire, In heaven the stars correspond to it. 

‘The sun, the moon, the stars, and the spaces of heaven 
are the four celestial forms to which the four terrestrial 
formations—fire, water, stones and earth—exactly corre- 
spond. The sun consists of fire, the moon of water, the. 
stars of stone, as the meteors prove, and the blue dome 
of heaven must be something analogous to the soil of the 
earth, The objection that the Five Elements—metal, 
wood, water, fire and earth—are other than his four parts 
of earth, Shao Po-wén rebuts with the remark that his 
parts are the original ones from which some of the elements 
developed later, viz., metal came from stones and wood 
grew irom earth, 

With his eight principles Shao Po-wén works rather 
mechanically, and by so doing arrives at some very odd 
results. According to his deductions, the sun produces 
heat, the moon cold (1), the stars daylight (1), the spaces 
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of heaven night (1). Water becorües zoin, fire wid (1), 
earth dew (1), and stones thunder (1) (7. "The rensons 
given are either mere repetitions of the statement or quite 
futile, and so it goes on. 


II. Destruction or tHE Wort ann Worp Perrons, 


‘The Sung philosophers believed in a destruction of the 
word, but followed by a reconstruction. Creation and 
destruction are repeated in regular periods. Questioned as 
to whether the world could be annihilated Chu Hai replied 
in the negative, but, he added, when the depravity of men 
had reached the utmost limit, then everything would 
collapse, men would be exterminated and chaos prevail 
again. Yet from out of this chaos a new world would 
spring forth (s), According to Shao-tse, whom Chu Hsi 
quotes, such a world period from the time of creation to 
that of destruction would last 129,600 years (t). 

Chu Hsi even endeavours to base his opinion regarding 
the revolutions caused by the destruction of the world on 
experience, calling attention to the pettifactions discovered 
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on high mountains. “One frequently sees on high moun- 
tains conches and oyster-shells, sometimes embedded in 
stones. "These stones in pristine times were earth, and the 
shells and oysters lived in water. Subsequently all was 
inverted, things from the bottom came to the top, and the 
soft became hard, A careful consideration of this fact 
leads to far-reaching conclusions” (u). 


ІУ. Ікимит. 

Shao Po-wtn disclaims the boundlessness of space, 
whereas Chu Hsi arms it. “Heaven and earth,” says the 
former, “ are things also and the largest of all. If they are 
regarded as things, they must be limited likewise” (a), 
Chu Hsi makes a distinction between heaven and earth as 
bodies and the surrounding air. As bodies they are 
limited, ie., the vault ot heaven occupies a certain space, 
but the air outside is unlimited (y). We would say at 
present that the empty space outside of the visible heavenly 
bodies is infinite. 

"With reference to time Shao-tse as well assumes infinity, 
Chu Hsi avers many a time that motion and rest, Yin and 
Yang, are without beginning or end. Every world-period 
is preceded and followed by another. Huan-lung-tse 
enuneiates this with great precision. To the inquiry about 
the origin of the world he once replied that it had none 
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and another time that it had one (2), adding by way of 
explanation, “Speaking of but one world-period it has a 
commencement, having in view all the world-periods, how- 
ever, it has попе,” 


V. HzaveN AND EanmH, 


А. Natural Science. 


On heaven and earth in particular the modern age has 
not had many original ideas, Chu Hsi concurs with 
Lieh-tse in asserting that heaven is an accumulation of air 
and that the stars are lights in this air (a), He also 
knows that blue is not the real colour of heaven. Tf heaven 
were bright, he thinks that the sun and the moon would 
be invisible, The deepest black of midnight is the true 
colour of the universe (b). Chu Hsi, without being con- 
versant with the nature of light or the perception of 
colours, has hit the truth, 

According to Chu Hsi the air of heaven pervades every- 
thing, even stones and metals, When it enters the carth, 
the earth receives it and therewith produces the. ten 
thousand beings (c). ‘The first generation of living beings 
through Yin and Yang is spontaneous (generatio 
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acquivoca), but as soon as male and female creatures are 
produced, their further propagation is sexual through 
these. Spontaneous generation still takes place at present 
in many instances, e.g., with lice (d). The first man like- 
wise was produced spontaneously by Yin and Yang and 
the Five Elements. Chu Hsi expressly characterises the 
technical term for generatio aequivoca fẹ, 2, the equiva- 
Jent of Sanscrit anupapádaka, as of Buddhist origin (e). 
We know that it is applied to Dhyani Buddhas, who are 
supposed to be born without a father through a process of 
nature. А 

By the co-operation of the celestial and terrestrial 
fluids the seasons are produced, Regarding this view of 
the ancients Chang-tse (j), in his Chéng-méng, makes the 
following remark : “The earth ascends and descends, and 
the sun has a shorter or a longer course. Although earth 
is a massive body and not dispersing, yet the two fluids in 
the middle rise and fall and incessantly follow each other. 
When the Yang daily ascends and earth descends, the 
lower space becomes empty. When the Yang daily 
descends and earth advances, the upper space is filled. 
This causes the periods of cold and heat every year” (g). 


(4) Eod, 40, 90 v. KE $y. 
T, (i Est m 
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The meaning of this passage is very dubious. It seems 
to be a paraphrase of some utterances of Huai-nan-tse and 
the Liki to the effect that, when the warm fluid of heaven 
descends and the cold fluid of earth ascends, warm or 
mild weather is the outeome, whereas, when the fluid of 
heaven is emitted upwards and the fluid of ‘earth down- 
wards into space, wintry cold ensues (h). "Then Chang-tse 
cannot have understood by earth, earth itself, but the 
fluid of earth sometimes ascending, sometimes descending, 
From the wording, however, this is not directly apparent, 
The successors of Chang-tse, for instance, Wang K‘o-ta (i) 
(Ming time) have taken his words literally, assuming a 
rising and falling of earth which does not only affect the 
weather but also the course of the sun. With this idea 
still another strange theory has been amalgamated, that 
of the “four wanderings” [J if of earth. In pursuance 
of this, earth would not barely move up and down, but 
in the four directions likewise. Chu Hi already alludes 
to this theory. At the commencement of summer earth 
moves to the South toward the sun, at the beginning of 
winter to the North away from the sun, in spring eastward, 
and in autumn westward, and in each direction about 
80,000 Li, Wang K‘o-ta combats this view, stating that 
according to the calculations of Duke Chou the distance 
from Yang-chéng, the centre of the earth, to the southern- 
most point of the sun measured but 15,000 Li and that the 
sun under the southernmost point did not produce any 
shade, At a distance of 80,000 Li the shade conditions 
would be still more extreme. The sun would stand in the 
north and her shade fall to the south. Constellations № 
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the Seven Stars would change their positions on the sky 
considerably, shifting them up or down, to the East or to 
the West. Actually the differences in successive seasons 
measure scarcely one degree, consequently the, entire 
theory of the wandering of earth could not be correct. 


Wang K'o-ta accounts for the differences of tempera- 
ture and of the length of the days merely by the course of 
the sun, The zodiacal signs “Well” and “Devil” 
(Gemini and’ Cancer) are near the pole, “Bushel” and 
“Ox” (Sagittarius and Aries).are far from it. These 
are the northern and the southern limits which the sun 
reaches on the ecliptic. When it stands in the signs 
“Well” and “Devil,” heaven has its greatest height, 
and the sun is near to us. Consequently the orbit of the 
sun is long and so is the duration of the day. When the 
sun stays in the signs “ Bushel” and “Ox,” heaven is 
very low, ‘The sun then is far distant from us, its course 
short and the length of the day likewise. ‘The sun being 
in the proximity of the pole we have heat, it being at a 
long distance we have cold. In the first case the fluid of 
earth can expand and intermingle with that of heaven, 
which results in a general growth of vegetation, while in 
the second it remains blocked and obstructed (I). Wang 
K*o-ta probably thinks of the different altitudes of heaven 
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às being caused by the rising and sinking of tho axis of 
heaven during the various seasons. s 
Chang Huang also sees the cause of the change of the 
seasons in the course of the sun, but describes it in a 
different way : “ At the time of the winter solstice the sun 
during the day approaches the south pole and moves in the 
southern part of heaven, ‘The Yang fluid then is at a.long 
distance from meh, therefore it is cold. At night the sun 
hides in the empty space below the carth, and the Yang 
fluid is just under our feet, whence the springs appear 
warm. At the time of the summer solstice the sun during 
the day comes near to the north pole and passes just over 
the heads of men. The Yang fluid darts down in a 
straight line, and it becomes hot. At night the sun 
absconds outside the region of earth in the empty void of 


: the north. The Yang is not underneath the carth, there- 


fore the springs are cold. "That plants come forth in spring 
and grow in summer is because then the solar heat rises 
from under the earth, and that in autumn they are 
harvested and in winter stored away is because then the , 
solar heat recedes more and more from under the earth,” 
Chang Huang closes these strange lucubrations with the 
assurance that all this is as clear as daylight, but that 
the beclouded do not perceive it. ‘This shows us that his 
views did not win the undivided applause of his contem- 
poraries (1). 
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B. Philosophy. 


The study of heaven and earth in ancient times 
imperceptibly passed from the field of science into that of 
mythology and religion. Heaven and earth were anthropo- 
morphised and looked upon аз а married couple with 
human qualities. "The modems more and more abandon 
this conception. There is less a tendency to deify than to 
speculate on the nature of heaven and earth. Here we are 
confronted with two viewpoints; some thinkers hold that 
heaven alone is a spirit and carth a body, others regard 
them both as spiritual beings. 


(a) Heaven a Spirit, Earth a Body. 
Chang-tse boldly contends thet “Earth is a thing and 
heaven is a spirit.” But no thing, he thinks, can dispense 
with spirit, therefore earth needs a spirit, and this spirit 
is heaven (m). Moreover, he trusts to be in a condition 
to deduce the spirituality of heaven from its purity 
stating : “ The great void is pure, purity meets with no 
obstruction, and this being without obstruction is 
spirituality. What is pure in the fluid can freely move 
about, what is turbid becomes congested. Purity of the 
highest degree becomes spirit? (п). 
Ho T'ang (0) (Ming period) uses similar arguments 


JM A s 2e f c ИТО А ЈЕ XD D HA 
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inferring the spirituality from the aerial state of the 
heavenly fluid. Heaven is Yang and air, earth is Yin 
and a body. Air still possesses a shape, therefore Ho Tang 
believes that it is better to substitute the word “ spirit.” 
Spirit is the wonderful manifestation of living air (p). 
This idea reminds us of the old notion of the soul as a 
breath or an aura. 

The inexplicable effects of Yin and Yang according to 
Ho T‘ang, are spiritual. In earth there are none, there- 
fore she is not a spirit. The wonderful forces active in 
earth were imparted by heaven, "The reasoning is very 
weak, end Weng Ting-hsiang's attacks are justified. 


(b) The Spirit of Heaven and Earth. 

То prove that heaven and earth are animated Chu Hsi 
quotes a Yiking commentary saying: *Do we not see in. 
the diagram Fu that heaven and earth have a spirit? ? (q). 
In the absence of a regulating spirit Chu Hsi thinks it 
possible that an ox might produce a horse or that plum 
blossoms might grow on a peach tree (r). The spirit is the 
regulating principle manifested by heaven and earth in 
producing things. Questioned about the difference between 
the general principle of heaven and earth and their spirit, 
Chu Hsi replied that the spirit is a regulator, but identical 
with the general principle of the world. Besides the spirit 
there does not exist a general principle, nor a spirit in 

(0) 3B dm, I B 4v RR MES XC IR 29 SO E 28 
F... ЛЯН ЮЛ R R RA Т dE 
TOR MZ HW HS ARK dn VA he, З] 
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(0) Yiking, App. I., p. 233. 4 JE FAK MY ate. Leggs says 
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addition to this principle (s). Interrogated again as to 
whether the notion of spirit came near to that of God, he 
rejoined that the similarity’ between spirit and God was 
like that between man and heaven (i). This is an illustra- 
tion of one unknown quantity by another not better 
known, 

According to Chu Hsi the mundane spirit is not 
indifferent or without initiative like Tao, still he has not as 
many needless troubles and sorrows as man, so that the 
dictum of Ch‘éng-tse “ Heaven and earth create and trans- 
form things but indeliberately?" holds вооа (и). The 
regular development of things in the course of the four 
seasons takes place without a special plan of the mundane 
spirit, and only in extraordinary cases, e.g., when dried 
up wood begins to grow green again, it acts deliberately (a). 
Heaven and earth transfer their spirit to their creatures. 
When man obtains it, it becomes the human mind. The 
spirit of plants, animals, and men is nothing else than the 
mundane spirit (y). 
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Ho Tang is of the opinion that the difference between 
the spirit of creation and the human spirit is only quantita- 
tive, but that in their essence they are identical, the spirit 
of creation being so much vaster than the human spirit, 
that its effects also must be much greater (i). 


Wang T'ing-hsiang professes that though all things 
have received their fluid from heaven, yet they all have 
their particular spirit. There is a spirit of earth, a human 
spirit, end all other creatures have their own spirits ns 
well (a). 

The Yd-hsiao ling-yin insists on the different quality of 
the spirit of heaven and the spirit of earth. ‘The essence of 
the spirit of heaven is the zeal, without which the constant 
movement of heaven could not take place. The essence 
of the spirit of earth is the diligence requisite for the con- 
stant rest of earth and for carrying all things upon her (b). 


According to Chu Hsi the spirit of heaven is identical 
with the spirit of earth, and we may straightway speak of 
a uniform rnundane spirit; according to Wang T'ing-hsiang 
and the Y'ü-hsiao ling-yin, however, the spirit of earth and 
the spirit of heaven are divergent. 
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VI. ANALOGIES BETWEEN HEAVEN, EARTH AND Мам. 


The desire to find out certain analogies between the 
universe and man is noticeable even in modern times. The 
supposed similarities discovered by the ingenious younger 
Shao are worth mentioning : TThe sun, the moon, the stars, 
and the spaces of heaven are to be compared with the 
car, the eye, the mouth and the nose, Shao-tse expends the 
old simile between heaven and a human head (v), simply 
contrasting parts of heaven with parts of the head. Aside 
from the sun and the moon, which may well be conceived 
as the eyes of heaven, the analogy can hardly be carried 
through. The further comparison of water, fire, earth and 
stones, with the human blood, breath, flesh, and bones is 
much better. The statement that Yin and Yang, the Hard 
and Soft, in the universe correspond to the human spirit 
dominating the ear, the eye, the mouth, the nose, blood, 
breath, flesh, and bones may pass too (d). Needless to say 
that by such analogies we gain very little; they are even 
rather dangerous, if, as often happens, similarities are ` 
transformed into identities. ‘The myth of Pfan Ku is the 
best proof (e). 


VIL Тив Heaventy Boptes, me Sux, me Moon, Амр 
: mm Stars, 
(a) The Motion of Heaven and thé Stars. 
Chang-tso informs us that the vault of heaven tums 
from the left, ic., from East to West. The fied stars 
have no proper motion and are attached to heaven, whose 
motion they share. Contrariwise the sun, the moon, and 





(c 
(@) Heing-li ta ch'üan IX., 5 v. seq.; Shao-tse, Huang-chi ching-shi, 
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the planets move in opposite direction to the revolution of 
heaven, i.e., from the right or from West to East, They 
are not completely fixed on heaven and to some extent 
influenced by earth. Earth follows the motion of heaven 
and likewise turns from the left. The stars attached to her 
follow her motion, but are somewhat slower, whence results 
a movement in opposite direction, viz., from the right. 

The motions of the sun, the moon, and the planets 
harmonise with their nature. The moon being Yin essence 
and opposed to Yang moves very fast in a direction 
opposite to that of heaven or Yang, namely from the right 
to the left. The sun is Yang essence, but its substance 
was originally Yin—a statement not further substantiated 
—therefore it moves from the right, but slowly, for it is 
not as strongly fastened to the sky as the fixed stars. 
Venus and Mercury attach themselves to the sun, some- 
times advancing, sometimes receding in consequence of & 
kind of attraction. This does not mean gravitation, but 
a certain sympathy supposed to exist between these stars 
and the sun. Saturn, called the “ earth star” is under the 
influence of earth, being of the same type; its course is 
very slow. Mars has Yin substance, but also contains 
some Yang like the sun; its fluid is much weaker, and its 
motion only half as fast as that of the sun. Jupiter 
traverses one space of heaven= ft ch‘én, equal to one 
twelfth of the horizon in one year, and thus completes its 
cireumvolution in twelve years. The planets have their 
proper motion, which does not come from without. A 
sort of propelling force is inherent in them (Й). 

Chu. Hsi is never tired of repeating that the assertion of 
astronomers and commentators, claiming that heaven 
moves from the left side and the sun, the moon and the 
stars from the right, is not correct. The latter also follow 
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the motion of heaven, but ore much slower. The sun 
makes daily a full revolution of the sky of 865} degrees ; 
heaven itself turns in the same way, but one degree more, 
so that the sun remains one degree behind it. This causes 
the impression that the sun moves one degree to the left, 
‘The moon remains daily thirteen degrecs behind heaven 
and seems to move as many degrees to the left. After 
865 days=one year, the sun and heaven meet again at the 
same starting point, the moon and heaven already after 
every 4 days=twenty-eight=one month. If astronomers 
speak of the retrograde motion of the stars, this is because 
from this point of view their motions are "more easy to 
calculate (g). 


(b) Phases of the Moon. 


Chu Hsi emphasises the fact that the moon receives its 
light from the sun. Its phases are an increase and a 
decrease of this borrowed light, but not of the substance of 
the moon, which has the shape of a ball. Тһе light of the 
sun always falls on one side of the moon. On the 15th of 

` cach month the sun in the West is directly opposite to the 
moon in the East, and the side of the moon visible to us 
reccives the full sunlight (full moon). The sun and the 
moon cannot move through the outermost stratum of the 
sky, because there the air is too compressed and the current 
ioo strong, therefore they must pass through a layer 


(0) Chu Hei 0,6. e. XC ELE RH IR GR 
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See also: Chu Hai 50, 7 v., 50, 8 z, 50, 15 v. 
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nearer to the centre. The earth is suspended in the centre 
of heaven. On the 15th of the month the sun and the 
noon are also in the middle of heaven and the earth stands 
exactly between the two. But the earth being compara- 
tively small the light of the sun reaches the moon: from 
all sides nevertheless, and only in the centre is the moon 
somewhat obscured by the shadow of the earth, On the 
Ist day of every month the sun and the moon come 
together and cover one another. The moon passes either 
above or below the sun and does not receive any light (new 
moon). In the meantime the sun and the moon withdraw 
from each other and afterwards reapproach, consequently 
the: illuminated moon disk does not appear complete. 
"When the moon is increasing we have the first quarter, 
when it is waning the last quarter (h). 

As an advocate of the right view of the borrowed light 
of the moon Shên Hua (1080-1098), the author of the well- 
known collection Mêng-ch'i pi-t‘an (i), is also mentioned. 
But the theory that the moon and the stars shine with, 
their own light has likewise supporters, who, like the 
Hindus, assign to the moon one bright and one dark side. 


(i) Chu Hsi 50, 15. K koH RERAN HA E M 
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As a minister always will show his respect to his prince, 
so the moon is believed always to turn its face to the sun, 
which means its bright side (j). 


(c) Eclipses of the Moon. 
‘We saw that as far back as in the Han period cclipses of 
the sun were traced back to the shadow of the moon, 
Later they looked for an explanation of the eclipses of the 
moon also, and recognised the shadow of the earth as the 
true cause. But this explanation did not meet with 
general approval any more than the correct explication of 
the eclipses of the sun. Many men of leaming assumed 
that the eclipses of the moon came from the dark spots 
ou the sun falling on the moon. The correct-view is gain- 
said with the argument that o shadow usually is much 
bigger than the object causing it. Consequently the moon 
ought to be covered almost permanently by the shadow of 
the earth and thus lose its light (I). 


(d) Precession of the Equinowes. 
The precession of the equinoxes and solstices seems to 
have been first observed during the Han epoch, but the 
cause was unknown. Chu Hsi points out the fact, Wang . 
Ko-ta attempts to give the reason. He supposes that 
the sky in its rotation has the tendency to extend its orbit 
outward, while the sun and the moon tend to contract their 
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course inward. Accordingly the sky gradually shifts more 
and more to the West, the year, however, which is deter- 
mined by the course of the sun and the moon to the 
East (l). It goes without saying that the true cause of the 
precession, namely, the nutation of the axis of the earth, 
could not be known to the Chinese. 

Chu Hsi registers the following facts : “ At the time of 
Yao at early dawn Cor Hydra culminated in Wu (S.), at 
the time of the Yiieh-ling (m) it had deviated as far os Wei 
(S.S.W.gW.), and since the Han and Chin time the 
deviation is still greater. At present the deviation from 
the position in the time of Yao probably measures up to 


. one quarter (of the horizon?). In ancient times the sun 


at the winter solstice stood in Niu (8010), at present in 
Тои (2779) » (п). 

Wang K*o-ta says: ** As regards the deviation of the 
year (precession) at the time of Yao (o), the sun at the 
winter solstice stood in Hsi (8209) (p) -- 19, at the 
summer solstice in Liu (127°) + 149, at the spring 
equinox in Wei (44°) + 129, and at the autumn equinox 
in Ti (220°) + 109. According to the Ta-yen calendar of 
the K'ai-yüan (g) period in the T'ang dynasty the sun at 
the winter solstice stood in Tou (2770) + 10°, at the 
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summer solstice in Ching (12°) + 10°, at the spring 
equinox in K‘uei (17) + 79, and at the autumn equinox 
in Chén (1870) + 149. According to the T*ung-yüan 
calendar of the Sung dynasty the sun at the winter solstice 
was in Tou (277°) + 2°, at the summer solstice in 
Ching (92°) + 16°, at the spring equinox in K‘uei 
(17°) + 19, and at the autumn equinox in Chén (187°) 
+ 7 (1). Lo Heia-hung (s), was the first man during the 
Han time who took pains to calculate the precession, and he 
said that every 800 years it amounted to 19. This was far 
from the mark. The astronomers of his time also found out 
that there was already a deviation of 5° from the 
Tai-ch'u (t) calendar. Yi Hsi (u) of the Chin dynasty 
using a better method discovered that in fifty years the 
sun retrograded 1°. Ho Ch‘éng-tien (a) (Sung period) 
doubled this figure and made it one hundred years. T'ang 
Liu-ch‘o (y) (Sui period) took the average of these two 
numbers, fifty and one hundred, and made seventy-five 
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years equal to 1°. Séng I-hsing (2) (‘ang time) ealeu- 
lated eighty-three years, and Kuo Shou-ching (a) (Yuan 
dynasty) sixty-six years. Subsequently it was found that 
this number was not quite correct either, but it comes 
very near to the truth (b). ‘The axis of the earth spinning 
like a top makes one complete nutation in 25,780 years. 
During this time it describes a full circle of 865° of Chinese 
computation, ergo 1° is equivalent to about 70} years. 
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BOOK II. 
HEAVEN. 


Havine dealt already with natural heaven as the principal 
part of the universe and the correlate of earth in the first 
book, we have not much to add. But in Chinese 
philosophy and religion heaven plays a much more 
important rôle than earth. Its anthropomorphosis has 
advanced much farther than that of earth, and just this 
aspect apart from the physical one is to be considered. 


A. PHYSICAL VIEWPOINT. 

What the Chinese have to say about the qualities of 

heaven, its division and its nature, is far from being 
scientific and more or less mythological. 


I. SUBDIVISIONS OF PHYSICAL HEAVEN. 


(a) According to seasons. 

In the Classics the vernal heaven is said to be styled the 
blue heaven, the summer heaven the luminous heaven, the 
autumnal heaven the gloomy heaven, and the winter 
heaven high heaven (a). The two first terms refer no 
doubt to the aspect of heaven, blue in spring and resplen- 
dent in summer. "The explanation in the Erh-ya that in 
spring all plants come out green, which is repeated by other 
expositors, is very unsatisfactory. One cannot call heaven 


(0) Ern FE, 26 2$ 3€ LB RR US REA E 
B EKR. See also the $) WR AR 4G, RRR. 
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blue because plants are green, even if the word for blue 
and green in Chinese is the same. The gloomy or mourning 
heaven is a very appropriate term for the melancholy 
autumnal sky, mourning, as the commentators say, at the 
dying and fading away of vegetation. High heaven is 
supposed to convey the idea that in winter heaven is 
higher than during the other seasons, for then the Yang 
fluid ascends, while the Yin essence sinks down. This is 
certainly the most plausible explanation. 

However, it seems doubtful whether this entire distinc- 
tion of the old dictionary is tenable after all. In the 
classical texts the afore-mentioned epithets of heaven, 
notably blue and luminous, occur also without any relation 
to a certain season (b), and the Erh-ya may well have mis- 
interpreted. these expressions. 


(b) Regions o Heaven. 


Iluai-man-tse and the Po-ya (Wei dynasty), probably 
in imitation of the former, distinguished nine regions of 
heaven, one in the centre and the other eight round about, 
corresponding to the eight quarters. For each region 
Huni-nan-tse gives the solar mansions included therein as 
follows. 

(1) Centre, the Lathe Heaven with Hom, Neck, 

Bottom. 

(2) E., the Blue Heaven; Room, Heart, Тай. Po-ya: 

the Luminous Heaven. 
(8) N.E., the Changing Heaven; Sieve, Bushel, Ox. 
Po-ya: the Barbarian Heaven. 

(4) N., the Black Heaven; Girl, Emptiness, Danger, 
House. 

(5) N.W., the Dark Heaven; Wall, Astride, Mound. 


(b) Ct. Couvreur's Dict. 
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(6) W., the Luminous Heaven; Stomach, Pleiades, 
End. Po-ya: the Completed Heaven. 
(7) 8.W., the Vermilion Heavens Horn, Needle, Orion, 
‘Well. 
(8) S., the Burning Heaven; Devil, Willow, Seven 
Stars. Po-ya: the Red Ieaven. 
(9) S.E., the Yang Heaven; Bow, Wing, Cross-bar (c). 
"These designations of the various divisions of heaven 
seem to have been given in conformity with the presumed 
relations between the five directions of heaven and the 
five elementary colours, which we will have to consider 
later. Accordingly E.=green (blue), N.=black, W.= 
white, S.=red, and the Centre=yellow. But in our case, 
with the centre of heaven, colour has been dropped 
altogether, and it is very suitably compared with a 
potter’s lathe, for the entire heaven whirls around it. As 
to the rest, the eastern heaven is blue, the northern and 
north-western black, the western heaven is brilliant: white, 
the south-western and southern heavens red, and the 
south-eastern heaven is luminous=yang. Why the north- 
eastern heaven is called changing, or by the Po-ya 
barbarian, is hard to guess. With the real colour of 








(0) Huai-nan-tse IIL, 8 R ZC Blo 41] #8 Ju EF rp Je El By 
RAG Hh Fo MK A ae Ke Oy eae FL 
BOK JE Qt XC 3] 3 AI 46 Jj EL oc JU 28 A c it f 
Ji st db 7; FL COR. di JR Oc Be Ae HE QU 7; EL AR. 
Be BAF SN Mk Qu Heh Op ED At RG EY AMG e JE 
BARR Be BM i A RK se 
uA. 

Por, T He He, WE Ae, AF Ro We A FE KH es BR 
Hi HR WG thi ARR DS CA I. Ab HC dE 25 20. 
C db SEX. rb He Ba X. 
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heaven all these denominations have very little in common, 
and they appear to be a mere play of fancy. Apart from 
that this empty sehematism is of no consequence. 

Yang Hsiung (first century n.c.) offers a list of names 
of the Nine Heavens differing completely from the fore- 
going. lle distinguishes (1) the Central Heaven; (2) the 
Heaven of Desire; (8) the Compliant Heaven; (4) the 
Changing Heaven; (5) the Bright Heaven; (6) the Vast 
Heaven; (7) the Universal Heaven; (8) the Foundering 
Heaven; (9) the Complete Heaven (d). 

It is not clear what Yang Hsiung understood by these 
names. Apparently they refer to various activities and 
attributes of heaven in the widest sense, the natural as well 
as the mythological, 


(є) The Nine-storied Heaven. 


In the T'ien-wén Ch‘ Yuan says: ‘The vault ot 
heaven has the shape of nine stories. Who planned them? 
Who's work are they? Who was it that first built them ? "^ 
and further, “On what does the edge of the nine heavens 
repose and on what depend? It has many corners and 
sinuosities; who knows their number ?"* (e). From this 
it is evident that even in the fourth century m.c. the idea 
of nine heavens rising story like one upon another was 
familiar to the Chinese. We do not learn what purpose 
these nine stories were to serve, Later they were adopted 
by the Taoists, and we saw how Chu Hsi incorporated them 


(@) Yang Helung, Tathetan ching IX. 8. Ju Ko A NUK 
~BPRIBRRE BRK MO 8 WRT AI 
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into his system, identifying them with nine strata of air 
of different density. 


(d) Buddhist and Taoist Heavens. 


The Buddhist Heavens are not of Chinese origin, but 
they became known to the Chinese ftom translations of 
Buddhist books and passed into Chinese literature, More- 
over they were eagerly seized upon and imitated by later 
"Taoists. 

‘The Buddhists divide the universe into three worlds, 
Trailokya = $f, but whereas the Brahmans take these 
terms to connote earth, the atmosphere, and heaven and 
thus have a division on a purely physical basis, the 
Buddhist division is metaphysical. ‘Their three world 
regions are: Kümadhütu #t Jt, the region of desires, 
Rüpadhütu f& Jt, the region of form, and Arüpadhütu 
ЗЕ dk Jh, the region of formlessness, the anteroom to 
Nirvüpa. Conformably to the Ju-pfo-sha-lun (f), to the 
Kümadhàtu belong ten worlds or heavens, to Rüpadhitu 
eighteen, and to Arüpadhütu four (g). 

The thirty-hwo heavens of the Ju-p'o-sha lun are the 
following : 


I, Kimapnirv, 


(1) Karotapüpi = $ R, the Heaven of Bowl 
Bearers. 

(2) Maladhara 4 E "& X, the Heaven of Garland 
Bearers, 





(D An W YW By (pasika sAstra 2) quoted by the Fayuan ohu- 
Vin QJ ER BR in Pu-shu chi-ch'eng We ffe JM, chop. 14, K HE AF 
F p. 10 x. $ : 

(D) Aecorüing to ЕР, Handbook, Kamadhitu comprises seven 
worlds, viz., earth and six Dovalokas. "To the Cl'i-shi ching and the 
Lishih a-p'i-t'an tn the first four worlds of Kümadhütu oro unknown 
likewise. 
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(8) Sadàmada ^& Jk 3 K, the Heaven of the Ever 
Dissolute (h). 

(4) H H Æ K the Heaven with the 
Sun, the Moon and the Stars. 

(5) Catur-maharaja-kiyika WY R E HK, the Heaven 
of the Four Kings of Heaven, the four guardians 
of the world living with their suite on the four 
slopes of the sacred mountain Sumeru. Accord- 
ing to the Li-shih a-p%-t‘an lun 4,000 Yocana 
above India. 

(6) Prayastrimsat Ж ог | IK, Indra's 
Heaven, between the summits of Sumeru, 8,000 
Yocana above the earth, inhabited by Indra and 
thirty-two other gods. 

(7) Yama-devaloha A № KR, Yama's Heaven, 
100,000 Yocana above the earth. 


(8) Tushita 5 a ВЕ ог 38 M HK, the Heaven of the 
Bodhisatva, 320,000 Yocána above earth. 


(0) Nirmapirati ff, $8 HK, the Heaven of Blessed , 
Gods enjoying self-prepared delights, 640,000 
Yocana high. 

(10) Paranirmita-vasavartin 4b, (t, FA if K, Heaven 
of Gods permanently enjoying delights prepared 
by others. Seat of Мата, 1,280,000 Yocana high. 

5 to 10 are the six Devalokas F jy, the six heavens 

in which the old Brahmanic gods and the Bodhisattvas 





(h) Thero is no doubt that the frst threo heavens are identical with 
the three regio io slopos or terraces of Mount Sumeru, which the 
Ch'ishihching assigns to three classes of Yakshas, viz., the Bowl 





Bearers $f J, the Garland Bearers iF YP and tho “ Eier Intozicated " 
A BE AE T A EIR Е RE ws Ro Ag Е 
XA E EE E Bebo CAS EDS BE me 


Sanscrit name 


ов from the Buddhist Cosmogony of L. de la Vallée 
[V., p. 184), correspond to the Chinese names of the 
Efhilcehing. "The chariots ol the, Sun, the Moon, and the Stars 
forming the fourth heaven, for which I cannot supply tho Sanscrit 
ame, aro believed to stop af half the height of Sumerü- 
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are lodged. The distance of these heavens from earth 
increases in geometzie progression from 4,000 Yocana. In 
these heavens the gods live in palaces, as shown by the 
Chinese term. The palace of Indra is minutely described 
in the Ch*i-shih-ching. 


IL Rovapuarv. 


The eighteen heavens constituting the world of form are 
called the eighteen Brahmalokas 45. 3, the worlds of the. 
Brahmiss, so named from the first three heavons in which 
Brahmi and their attendants reside : 
(1) Brahma-pargadya № Je, the Heaven for the 
attendants of the Brahmas. 
(2) Brahma-purohita 4E ij, the Heaven of the 
Brahma priests. 
(8) Maha-brahma 3 3 R, the Heaven of the Great 
Brahmas, 
(4) Parittabha 4) 3, the Heaven of Minor Splendour. 
(5) Apramünabha 96 Ji 36, the Heaven of Endless 
Splendour. 
(6) Abhasvara 3 If, the Heaven of Splendour, or of 
Splendour and Sounds =abha-svara as in Chinese. 
(7) Parittasubha № В} the Heaven of Minor Purity. 
(8) Apramünafubha 4i jj iR, the Heaven of Endless 


Purity. 

(9) Subhakrtsna 3B iP, the Heaven ol Universal 
Purity. 

(10) Punycprasava jj 4E, the Heaven of Felicitous 
Birth. 


(11) Anabhraka fff ff, the Heaven of Greatest Bliss. 
A better rendering of Anabhraka is 4f Ji J€, 
the Cloudless Heaven (Li-shih a-p*-t'an-lun). 


(12) Vrhatphala Jf J, the Heaven of Rich Fruits of 
Virtue. 
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(18) Asamjfisattva 4& fh, the Heaven without Burning 
Passions, 
(14) Avrha 4f 4H, the Heaven without Thought 
(Speech). 
(15) Atapa 4f Jj, the Heaven without Annoyance, 
(16) Sudrá 3$ 3À, the Heaven of Beautiful Aspect. 
(17) Sudaréana 3 Я, the Heaven of Noble Views. 
(18) Akanigta {4 J£ 35, the Heaven without the Least 
Desire. 
III. AnOPADHATU. 
Q)Akafünantyayatamam 2 pe or Ze ME 3% pz, the 
Heaven of the Endless Void. 
(2) Vijüanünantyáyatanam 8 08 ог 8 ME 3b BE, the 
Heaven of Unlimited Knowledge. 
(8) dkimcanyüyatanam f Jf; 7j H£, the Heaven of 
Non-existence. 
(4) Naivasamjiandsamjnanayatanam ЭЕ АА. ЭЕ JE 48 
the Heaven in which there is no thinking 
and no non-thinking. 

In the uppermost heavens existence evaporates more 
and more, in the last there is, so to speak, Jess than 
nothing (i) and the entrance into Nirvina sufficiently 
prepared. 

From the above outline there are many discrepancies 
in other Buddhist texts (X). Many heavens are either 
omitted altogether or placed differently. The Ch‘i-shih- 
ching, e.g., has a special heaven for the god of demons, 
Mara, situated between Paranirmita-vasavartin and the 
Brahma Heavens. In addition it mentions a heaven 
A HL K, the “Heaven without Coarseness ” above 
Vrhatphala. 


Pr E eee 

{0 3 ie true tat it rites bold that the namo of the Test 

loes not imply an absolute negation of all mental s 

Which all exist, though in a amuch reduced state. o осона, 
(k) Та the Cosmogony of de la Vallée-Poussin as well, 
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As an illustration of the enormous distance from the 
Brahma Heaven to earth the Li-shih a-p‘i-t'an lun narrates 
the following story: “The monks inquired of Buddha, 
the Illustrious, how far distant Jambudvipa was from the 
Brahma World. Buddha said, ‘Monks, from Jambudvipa 
to the Brahma World the distance is very great, If for 
instance on the 15th day of the 9th month at full moon a 
man in the Brahma World should throw down a square 
stone a thousand fect long and broad, it would do no harm 
for some time, for only in the following year in the 9th 
month on the day of full moon, would the stone reach 
Jambudvipa ? ^ (I). 

It is well known that later Taoism copied not only 
the cult, but also the mythology of Buddhism. Thus 
Taoist Heavens were invented, numbering precisely 
32 (m), though some sources mentioned have even 86. 
The Yün-chi-ch'i-ch'ien (n) gives the names of 86 heavens 
along with the heavenly kings residing therein, which are 
merely clumsy inventions from Buddhist reminiscences. 
‘Thus the second heaven is connoted as “the heaven of 
formlessness and marvellous purity with the changing 
and ascending celestial king, whose surname is Féng and 
whose personal name, Té-o-sha ?; Ti-a-sha is intended to 
sound like a foreign name. ‘The third heaven is styled 
“the extremely fine Po-lo-ju heaven with the deep dark 





ОЕ 5 № in Twshu chich'eng WE He ML chap. 14 
KG Ob MG pars AP Le pn HI fb Ub he oe PPP a sx 
жшж ЕЊЕ Р ЗЕЕ HO 
EG Em A+ RA UM we a — A de d 
№ 
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Bk- Akh ARH T A p i e F 
Ju Hj BL imi Wee ZB) PP aR l. 

(m) Cf. the Chu-t'ien ling-shu ching Ж Э BE ae RK. 

(n) ERE - MB, written in the first half of the eleventh century A.D. 
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celestial king Yün (Cloud), personal name Kueiling." 
Po-lo-ju means nothing, but it sounds like the Chinese 
tendering of some Sanscrit name. A copious use is made 
of the character #f Brahmi, although for Taoism it is 
absolutely meaningless. In order to give to the whole a 
somewhat archaic touch, some characters are frequently 
omitted purposely, as if the text had been mutilated, 
which, for the author has still another advantage, obviating 
as it does the necessity of inventing still more fanciful 
names for the lacunae. 


(©) Heaven in Other Countries, 

Men have seldom been satisfied with only one heaven; 
most people, like the Chinese, have quite a number, 

The Babylonians starting from the pole divided heaven 
into three regions : (1) that of Anu, the ruler of heaven, 
embracing the zodiacal signs Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, and 
Leo; (2) that of Bel, the son of Anu with the signs Virgo, 
Libra, Scorpio; (8) that ot Ea, the god of the ocean with 
the zodiacal signs from Sagittarius to Aries (o). This 
division reminds one very much of Huai-nan-tse, including 
the Solar Mansions in his Nine Heavens (p). 

The Pythagoreans (Philolaos) distinguished three world 
regions one above the other. The exterior region was the 
circle of fire called Olympos; the intermediate, the circle 
of stars, Kosmos, in which were moving the sun, the 
moon, and the planets; and the interior region below the 
moon and above the earth was called Uranos (q). 


А, 

(o) F. K. Gmzel, Dic astronomischen Kenntnisse der Bobylonicr, 
1901, p. 3. окы 

(p) Vid. p. 194. 

(Q Zeller L, 400. Btob. L, 488: rb uiv olv iwerdre pdpos таў 
epéxorros, v b ro eDunplvets elves rar aroixetay "Odvproy каже [nodos] 
тд 81 Urb rhy vob "OMdjrov dopi», d $ robs mére vAariras eb Falou xal 
gans veráydur, кіта», тъ óð robrous йтогблрб ve ral meplyeiov upos, 
dr d rà ris enoperaBihav yerísens, oipaviv, 
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With the Peruvians four superimposed heavens rise 
above the earth (r). The modern Maya in Yucatan believe 
in the existence of seven heavens rising in stories one upon 
another. Each heaven has a hole in the centre through 
which grows a tree on which the souls of the deceased 
climb up, until they reach the heaven destined for their 
residence. That probably depends on their dignity. The 
upper stories are the most desirable. In the uppermost 
now is enthroned the Gran Dios of the Spaniards, the old 
Maya gods had to retreat before him and climb down 
into the lower stories (s). They have shared ihe fate 
of the old gods of India who at present must inhabit the 
lower of the 82 Buddhist heavens. 

In the Upanishads ten worlds are mentioned, namely 
the air, wind, the sun, the moon, the Five Planets and the 
fixed stars. In other passages, seven or fourteen worlds 
are alluded to, viz., seven upper and seven lower ones (t). 
In the Bible we read almost as often about heavens as 
about heaven. The three or seven heavens of later 
Judaism and of the New Testament are said to be of 
Babylonian origin (u). 

"The Greeks were accustomed to regard the various 
worlds as spheres with peculiar motions, and in this way 
endeavoured to explain the manifold movements of the 
stars. These spheres were commonly regarded as being 
nine in number. 

The later Pythagoreüns had ten, having invented an 
additional “counter-earth.” The number twelve also 
occurs (a). Eudowos first assumed three homocentric 
spheres turning in different directions, for the purpose of 












IV., p. 170, 
- Jacobi, Hastings IV.. 187. 

(u) Schiaparelli, p. 51. 

() Bouché-Leclereg, p. 8. 
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explaining the revolution of the sun, and besides three for 
the moon and four for the planets. Kallippos added two 
spheres for the sun and two for the moon, and one sphere 
each for Mercury, Venus and Mars (y). The fixed stars, 
according to the Greek view, were in the eighth heaven (z). 
The number of these spheres was increased in the progress 
of time. Aside from the sphere of the fixed stars moved 
by God, Aristotle is said to have assumed 47 spheres, or, 
as some say, as many as 55 (a). 


(i) Heaven as Paradise. 

Heaven has always been considered the seat of Shang-ti, 
the Supreme God and of his attendants. He keeps court 
in his palaces as a celestial emperor. Other gods are to be 
found there also. However, to the Chinese, heaven is not 
paradise where the souls of the departed live after their 
death. Only some few select are allowed to stay at the 
court of Shang-ti. We read in the Shiking that the 
emperor Wén-wang is in heaven (b), together with his 
two ancestors T“ai-wang and Wang-chi (c). Subsequently 
deceased emperors were universally believed to share the 
throne of Shang-ti. Taoist immortals have often ascended 
to heaven, and we have poems descriptive of journeys in 
heaven, of which the Li-sao is the best known, But these 
were exceptional men, who by special favour were admitted 
to heaven, The Chinese heaven never became a real 
paradise, like the various Buddhist-heavens or the heaven 
of the Christian religion, which is open to all mankind. 


(u) Hoppe, pp. 116, 179. 
(2) Troels-Lund, p. 109. 
(a) Bouché-Leclerog, р. 96. 


(0) Leggo, Shiking, IL, 49. ЗЕ XE do 3C E dE E 
RB FR. 
(O) Shiking, IL, 458. T R Ho 
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(g) The Gates of Heaven. 


From the Pén-ts‘ao ching we learn that heaven has nine 
gates. The central entrance is the broadest; the sun and 
the moon issue from this (d). The principal gate of 
heaven Ch‘ang-ho is already known to Huai-nan-tse (¢), 
and the Shuo-wén mentions it. The commentary adds that 
it is the gate of the Tse-wei palace near the north pole 
where Shang-ti has his residence (f). 

Тһе gate of heaven is open at times. The emperor 
Hsilan-ti (550—560 дар), ої ће Northern Ch‘i dynasty, 
is said to have seen the gate of heaven open, when passing 
near the Liao-yang mountain (g). For others it was not 
visible, so it may have been an hallucination, 

The Negroes of the Gold Coast believe that every 
morning heaven throws open a big gate to let the sun 
out (h). Varro reports concerning three gates of heaven, 
one near the sign of Scorpio, one between Leo and Cancer, 
and one between Aquarius and Pisces (i). We all know 


` the gate of heaven of the Christian legend, for which Peter 


has the key. 


II. Quarimmes or Paysicat Heaven. 

The purely physical qualities of heaven have already 
been dealt with. To the Chinese heaven appears round, 
high, blue, atmospheric—qualities, it is true, against 
which many doubts have been uttered 


© Ж ЗЕ f, work of the Han epoch. 

© ВЕ № Fo UE TNI М OB FE PY. 

O RTI E E Di Ja R ME P] A Teoste is tho name ot 
a star noar the North Pole, so the Polar Star hus been described as the 
Gate of heaven also. Others say that the gate of heaven are two atare 
in the constellation ff Horn. According to Giles's Dict. these two stars 
are between Spica and y Hydrae. 

{© Ра Стаи, chap. & p. 1 x, 

(h) Tylor T., 847. 

(9) Bouché- Leclereg, p. 23, Note 1. 

с. 10 
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A Yiking commentary characterises the nature of 
heaven as follows :—* How great is Ch‘ien;—hard, strong, 
well-balanced, correct, pure, unalloyed, excellent |” (K). 

Hard refers to the substance of heaven, which though 
air is yet supposed to be hard (i); strong to the inherent 
force of heaven, displayed in its rotation, which is perfectly 
uniform, so that heaven never loses its equilibrium. It 
consists of pure Yang fluid, not alloyed with Yin. 

Thus far the physical viewpoint has not been departed 
from. But it becomes somewhat metaphysical, when 
Kuan-yin-tse says that heaven covers everything and, 
whether creatures live or are killed, manifests neither love 
nor hatred (m); or when Shén-tse avers that heaven in its 
actions is unselfish, therefore so regular and correct and 
being so correct, ŝo pure and bright (n); or when Kuan- 
tse even goes the length of declaring that heaven is just 
and disinterested, because it spreads itscll over the 
beautiful and the ugly in the same manner (o). A being 
absolved of love and hatred in a special case and con- 
sidered just and unselfish, cannot be merely material, and 
there must be spiritual forces at work within it. 

Tung Chung-shu makes the interesting attempt to 
deduce the feelings of heaven from its natural qualities. We 
saw that the Liki already simply identified the justice and 
benevolence of heaven and earth with cold and warm air. 
"Tung Chung-shu proceeds in a very similar way. Pleasure, 
joy, anger and sorrow are said to be essentially the same 








(b) Yiking, App. IV., 418. Cf. p. 48. 

(I) See above, p. 104. 

(m) Kuan-yintso, p. 6 r. BF = ER S AIR BAA 
JG x 

(0) Shinto HF, RHR ЕЕК HR GE 
Enim. 


(©) Cf. above, p. 72, Note (f). 
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аз warmth, heat, clearness, amd cold. Heaven possesses 
these feelings’ in common with man, in whom the same 
forces are active as in heaven. Thus we obtain the follow- 
ing equations : (1) Pleasure=warmth=spring, (2) Joy= 
heat=summer, (8) Anger=clearness=autumn, (4) Sorrow 
‘old=winter. For pleasure love may be substituted, 
and for anger seriousness. With the warm spring fluid 
heaven loves and produces vegetation, and with the hot 
summer fluid it displays its joy and develops the plants, 
with the clear autumn fluid it shows its seriousness and 
causes everything to mature, and with the cold winter 
fluid it mourns and conceals its produce in the carth (p). 
A certain poetry cannot be denied to these physico- 
philosophical speculations recalling similar productions of 
western philosophers. 

‘Thus the bridge is laid joining the material heaven with 
heaven as an object of religious worship. We have no 
more the blue celestial dome, but a being formed of the 
very finest substance, which feels as we do ourselves. 











В. RELIGIOUS-PHILOSOPHICAL VIEWPOINT. 
I, Narurz ov Hzaven. 


(a) Heaven the origin of all things. 
Heaven is the source of all existence and the * ancestor. 
of all things” (q). Heaven comprises everything, the earth 
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reposing in its centre included; everything that is, is a 
part of heaven, and everything that lives has been pro- 
duced by heaven. “Men,” says the Shi-chi, “have their 
origin in heaven and descend from their parents. When 
they are in trouble, they return to their stock. Conse- 
quently, when their sufferings have reached the highest 
degree, every one implores heaven just as, when pains 
have become unbearable, every one calls for his 
parents ” (r). 

Men have the feeling of children towards heaven, 
especially the emperor who reveres heaven as his father, 
and therefore is called the son of heaven (s). The Liki 
ordains that the virtuous man shall honour heaven like his 
parents (2). 


(b) Heaven governs the world. 

‘The notion of heaven as the ruler of the world is very 
old. We meet with it in numerous utterances of the 
Shuking, therefore it must reach back into the primeval 
times of Chinese civilization. 

Heaven enjoins virtue as a duty of mankind (u), 
establishes laws, gives commands, honours the virtuous 
and punishes the depraved (a), rewards the good and 


(9) Shihi 91, Lt. JL Til Wo FAS AZ Hii ЖЛ 
ZUAN E В Я E RIER 
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(C) Ch'ion Han-shu 95 b, 8. 3h HL Bo EB RMR te fF 
MRF. 
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inflicts penalties on the wicked (y). In an unpretentious 
way he transmits to the people his own nature and 
promotes their development (z). He obtains this end by 
giving them princes and teachers to lead them the right 
way (a). Heaven does not always administer the govern- 
ment of the world directly, but he also rulcs through the 
emperor, whom he invests, as his substitute (b). This 
is the divine right in its most complete form. And not 
only the emperor, but the feudatory princes also are 
directly appointed by heaven. It is not advisable to try 
issues with such a representative of heaven. ‘Thus we read 
in the Tso-chuan, “Heaven has invested Ch'u, and one 
must not fight against it. Can the power of Chin, be it 
ever so great, resist Heaven?" (c) 

Sometimes heaven intervenes in the regular course of 
events. In the Shibing, e.g. it is said that “ Heaven 
Ordered a swallow to fly down, and thus Shang was 
born” (d), and in another passage, * Heaven commanded 
ali the princes to build their capitals in the sphere of Yü's 
labours ” (e). 


(c) Heaven as Providence. 


By directing the destinies of the world heaven becomes 
fate or providence. His power is so great that it would 


ео ноос 
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be presumptuous to oppose it. Heaven pities the people 
and fulfils their wishes (f). Virtue touches him, therefore 
he looks down upon the people, scrutinises their justice 
and accordingly bestows upon them a longer or a shorter 
Jife (g). When heaven exalts anybody, as, for example, 
Ch*ung-brh, prince of Chin, no one can destroy him, and 
the attempt to withstand heaven would be a serious 
crime (h). 

But heaven is not only the donor of happiness, he also 
may send misfortune and is often unkind. If the people 
are miserable, it is his doing. In his wrath heaven 
frequently sends diseases, misery, famine and perdition, as 
we gather from many remarks of the Shiking (i). Often- 
times he brings about great catastrophes, as ¢.g., when he 
overthrew the Yin dynasty (ik). Like a great potentate, 
heaven sometimes alters his inclinations, so that one can 
never be quite certain of bis favour (I). 

Thé Chinese never were absolute fatalists and besides 
the fate of heaven they always took human activity into 
account. This is emphasised by Hsün-tse, who says that 
reasonable actions in conjunction with the activity of 
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heaven are productive of happiness, unreasonable ones of 
mishap. If anybody has sufficient money and makes an 
economie use of it, then heaven cannot render him poor, 
and if he cultivates his body, giving it the necessary 
exercise, then heaven cannot make him sick (m). Accord- 
ingly heaven would not be an absolute monarch whose sole 
will determines the weal and woe of his creatures, but these 
would have an extensive co-operation and be able in a 
great measure to shape their own destiny. 


(d) Heaven acts like man. 


Heaven is not a man, but he acts like one. In the 
Shiking he is introduced walking (n), and we are often told 
that Ве looks down. He sees and hears, says the 
Shuking (0). Heaven loves the people (p), he helps his 
friends and injures his enemies. Those who in their 
dealings follow his will he assists, and he opposes those 
who are against him (g). So we read in the Tso-chuan 
that heaven lent his hand to Ch‘u to slay the prince of 
Ts‘ai, who by the assassination of his sovereign had offended 
against heaven. 





(m) Hsüntse XI, 121. R Bn dijo ДАО ВАК 
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Sometimes heaven is in an angry mood. An ill-fated 
man exclaims in the Shiking, “I was bor in an unlucky 
hour, when heaven was at the moment in great anger ” (r). 
In Wang Ch'ung's time it was the common belief that 
thunder is the angry voice of heaven, and that with his 
lightning he strikes people guilty of some secret offence (s). 
Huainan-tse relates a special incident, when heaven, 
implored by a woman from the people, sent down his 
thunderbolt (t). The commentary adds that this refers 
to a widow in Chi, who had taken her mother-in-law and 
her daughter into her house to care for them. The daughter 
had killed her own mother out of greed, and then charged 
the widow with the murder. To prove her innocence the 
widow invoked heaven, who then replied with his lightning. 

It cannot be a matter for surprise that it occurred to 
some thinkers to ascribe to heaven, who thinks, feels and 
acts exactly like a human being, a human body as well. 
We find this idea discussed in a colloquy between a certain 
Ch*in Pi and Chang Wén in the San-kuo-chih (u). “ Chang 
Wen asked again, ‘Has heaven a head?’ Ch'in Pi 
returned : “Yes.” Chang Wên : “Where?” Ch'in Pi: “In 
the West, for it is said in the Shiking: “he turned his 
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Kind regards to the west” (a). Consequently the head 
must be in the West.” Chang Wên : ‘Has heaven ears?? 
Ch'in Pi: ‘Heaven is high, but he hears what is down 
below. The Shiking says : “ When the cranes ery in the 
nine marshes, their cries are heard by heaven ” (y). If he 
had no eare, how could he hear?” Chang Wên: ° Fas 
heaven feet?’ Ch‘in Pi: ‘The Shiking says : “ Heaven 
walks on hard and difficult ground. This man does not 
act in the proper way” (z). If he had no fect, how could 
he walk? Chang Wen: ‘Has heaven a surname? Ch‘in 
Pi: *Yes) Chang Wên: ‘Which?’ Ch'in Pi: “Liu.” 
Chang Wen : ‘How do you know?? Chtin Pi: ‘The Son 
of Heaven has the surname Liu, thence I know it? (a), 
‘Thus question and reply followed each other like sound and 
echo.” 

From various celestial phenomena and heavenly bodies 
Huai-nan-tse formed the court of heaven. The four seasons 
are his officials, the sun and the moon his messengers, the 
stars his time, the rainbow and the comets his unpropitious 
omens. The directions of heaven are considered his 
ministers. Moreover there are heavenly palaces: in the 
Tai-wei palace and in the Tse-kang resides T*ai-i, the Great 
Monad, in the Hsien-yuan, the wife of the emperor of 
heaven, and in T*ien-a the various spirits (b). 














(2) Shiking IL, 449. 

() Shiking IL, 907. Legge translates “in the sky,” but that 
would not do for our text, "s i: 

(2) Seo abave, p. 151, note (n), Legge translates 
heaven is hard and difficult. 

(a) The emperors of the Han dynasty were from the Liu family. 
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(2) Heaven according to Lao-tse and Wang Ch*ung. 


With Lao-tse heaven is scarcely distinguishable from 
Tao, a sort of mundane spirit manifesting itself in the 
material sky. He does not act and remains in a state of 
quietism and passivity, but though never disputing, nor 
speaking, nor calling, he obtains everything (c). Heaven 
does not show preference for anyone; but he sides with the 
good (4). Differing from men, who like to consort with 
those who are successful, heaven humbles the exalted and 
raises the lowly, he takes from those who have plenty and 
gives to those who are destitute (e). We have here a kind 
of world govemment or providence. 

Wang Ch*ung knows no other than the physical heaven, 
which, as he points out, in the Classics is anthropomor- 
phiscd and cndowed with human features (f). It cannot 
have such, being devoid of the indispensable sense organs, 
ears, eyes, ete. (g). The fluid of heaven constitutes the 
formless empyrean (h). Its movements, the emission of 
this fluid, take place spontaneously, and are not inten- 
tional (i). Heaven does not speak nor act, nor is it 
affected by the prayers of mankind; it has no sensations, 
no wisdom (It), no consciousness, for it is nothing but air 
with some matter contained in the heavenly bodies. In 
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humanity and particularly in the sages, heaven or the 
world reaches its-highest development. The heart of 
heaven is the heart of the sages (I). ‘Therefore the 
intelligence of mankind is the intelligence of heaven—an 
idea which, perhaps, was already conceived in the 
Skuking (m). 


(f) Heaven according to Chang-tse, Ch'éng-tsc, and 
Chu Hei. 


The arguments of the philosophers Chang Ming-tao and 
Ch*éng I conform morc or less to the Taoist line of thought. 
Of the former are the following apophthegms : 

“The unserutable in heaven is called spirit, and that 
which is regular in the spirit is called heaven." Accord- 
ingly there is a spiritual force at work in heaven— 
we would say nature—producing all the wonderful trans- 
formations, the inner nature of which we are unable to 
explain. One speaks of heaven (nature) in so far as the 
regularity and order of these processes is taken into con- 
sideration. 

“To create the myriads of things without worrying like 
the sages, is the way of heaven. A sage cannot understand 
this, for the wonderful faculty of creating without a plan 
cannot be grasped by a being acting deliberately” (n). 
This is the Taoist Wu-wei. 





(0 Eod. L., 199. 
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“Heaven does not perceive things with ears, eyes, and 
thoughts, his perceptive faculty transcending sense 
perceptions by far. Heaven sees and hears through the 
people and displays his majesty through the people. 
Therefore, the Shiking and Shuking say that the com- 
mands of God and of Heaven repose in the hearts of 
the people ” (o). 

This is a Confucian construction put on the Taoist 
intuitive knowledge, and at the same time humanity takes 
the place of heaven or Tao as in the Shiking and in Wang 
Ch'ung. 

Ch‘êng-tse gives utterance to the following sentiments : 
“The principle of heaven is to create, and that this 
creation -goes on without ceasing comes from the in- 
deliberate activity (Wu-wei). If in creating, intelligence 
and ability were used up, it could not go оп un- 
interruptedly ? (p). 

Chééng-tse distinguishes clearly between the physical 
and metaphysical heaven. He says, ‘ Wherever in the 
Shiking and Shuking a ruling power is mentioned, God is 
meant, and where they speak of an encircling and arching 
over, heaven is intended ” (q). 

When somebody inquired about the difference between 
heaven and God, he made this reply: “The material 
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substance is called heaven, the ruling power God, the 
wonderful creative forces are the spirits, nature is Chfien 
(heaven). As a matter of fact all this is one, the 
divergence is merely owing to the names given from 
different points of view. If we wish a special designation 
for heaven we must call it Tao” (r). 

Ergo heaven is only something material, but controlled 
by a superior, spiritual power, called God. The wonderful 
forces living in nature are spirits. 

Chu Hsi holds that the word “ heaven” in the Classics 
is used in three acceptations—(1) as the blue sky, (2) as a 
superior power, (8) as connoting a principle. This superior 
power is not a being like man, who as judge, lives in 
heaven, yet it is necessary that such a ruler exist. “By 
the blue heaven one understands the continually revolving 
sky. Now, should anybody pretend that in heaven there is 
a man who there judges the sinners and evil-doers, this 
could not be maintained. Neither is it possible that there 
should be no ruler at all. It is important to keep this in 
view? (s). 

Someone inquired of Chu Hsi what the ruling power 
was which Ch‘éng-tse called God. Chu Hei replied : “ Of 
course there must be a ruling power. Heaven is a perfectly 
hard body, consisting entirely of Yang, revolving of its 
own accord without ceasing. Therefore, there must be a 
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ruling power causing this. Men must come to a clear 
understanding on this point. With mere words nothing is 
gained ” (t). 

Consequently there is a superior power—a God in 
heaven, but he must not be conceived as similar to man. 
“God is a principle as superior power” (u). The God 
of Chu Hsi, therefore, is somcthing quite abstract—no 
personality, but merely a principle. 


XL Tur Invocation or Heaven. 

Since heaven is thought of as the ruler of the world 
and the disposer of human destinies, it is natural that 
people should have turned to him with prayers and 
offerings, when desirous of obtaining his assistance or 
acknowledging their indebtedness for favours received. 

We have in the Shiking several instances of the invoca- 
tion of heaven. One paragraph runs thus : “ Blue heaven, 
blue heaven! behold those arrogant men and have com- 
passion on these miserable ones! (a). And elsewhere we 
read: “Bright high heaven! look down оп earth 
below? (y). It is worthy of notice that in both cases 
the prayer is addressed directly to the visible heaven. 

Not seldom the prayer takes the form of a complaint, 
nay almost a reproach of heaven, e.g., when some one 
exclaims : What offence have I committed against heaven, 
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and how have I sinned against him?” (z) or Oh, why 
does that exalted and resplendent heaven have no pity 
on me? 

Some historie instances of the invocation of heaven are 
known to us also. When General Lit was to be put to 
death by order of the emperor Erh-shih-huang-ti, he 
looked up to heaven and invoking him thrice with a loud 
voice he said, “ Heaven ! I am innocent” (a), Hsiang Yü 
is reported after his arrival in Tung-ch‘éng to have said to 
his horsemen : “In more than seventy battles I have con- 
quered the world. That now I am suddenly surrounded 
here is because heaven wishes to destroy ine. I have not 
made any mistake in strategy ” (b). Every time when Liu 
Tsan, a general, went into action, he was wont to loosen his 
hair and to implore heaven. Upon this he intonated a song, 
in which his companions joined, and only then he took the 
field (o). 

About the sacrifices offered to heaven by the emperor 
we have spoken above (p. 79). 


III. Tae PERSONIFICATION OP HEAVEN. 

From remotest antiquity, of which the Shuking and the 
Shiking inform us, heaven had been already humanised. 
No matter whether one spoke of the “ blue sky” or of the 
ruler of heaven, in both cases one would employ the same 
word, K t'i For heaven as a person, however, the 
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term Shang-ti, or Ti alone, meaning the * august Sove- 
reign,” commonly translated as “God,” was usual. ‘The 
Chinese pictured to themselves a sovereign governing in 
heaven, even as his representative, the emperor of China," 
on earth. Like a prince he lives in his palaces, has his 
ministers and functionaries, as well as multitudes of ghosts 
and spirits, all carrying out his commands. But the Con- 
fucianists have ever preferred the term “heaven,” even 
where the spirit of heaven is intended, and given to the 
word Shang-ti an abstract meaning as far as possible. With 
Chu Hsi, as we saw, God is nothing more than a ruling 
principle. Still, at the present day we have a temple of 
heaven in Peking, but no Shang-ti temple. In cult, Shang- 
ti is considered as entirely identical with heaven, 

From times of yore the imperial ancestors were wor- 
shipped along with Shang-ti, for, says the Liki, the multi- 
tudinous things take their origin from heaven, as men from 
their ancestors (d). 

Still another name is sometimes applied to God, namely, 
Tüen-kung (e), the “Master of Heaven," mentioned 
already in the Han epoch. ‘The Han-shu narrates a dream 
of a village elder, Hsing-tang, in Lin-tse-hsien. In this 
dream a messenger of the Master of Heaven appeared to 
him, and transmitted to him an order for the then regent, 
Wang Mang, who was called upon to ascend the throne (f). 

A popular name for God is “ Lao t'ien-yeh” (g), the 
Old Gentleman of Heaven, which is especially in vogue in 
the north of China, 
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BOOK III. 
YIN AND YANG. 
A. ANCIENT TIMES. 


I. Tnz Orpzsr Souncrs. 


We have already become acquainted with the main features 
of the theory of the primary elements, Yin and Yang, of 
which the universe is believed to be formed. Now the question 
arises from what time this theory dates, und how far back 
into antiquity we are able to trace it. "Tha oldest texts in 
which we find references are the Shiking, the Chowli, and 
the T'so-chuan, 

In the Kung-liu Ode of the Shiking it is said of the 
Duke of Lu: “He examined the Yin and the Yang” (a). 
‘The commentators and Legge take this to mean “light 
and shade." This does not give a good sense, for there is 
no question of fields, to which light and shade are said to 
refer, nor does one see why the prince should examine the 
sunny and shady sides of fields. Yin and Yang must here 
refer to the primogenial forces of nature, by which the 
sovereign, as well as the sage, have to order their activities, 
taking them as their model, and in turn regulating them 
themselves, as we shall see later. Just so the oneirocritics 
in the Chou-li would observe the Yin and Yang fluids, the 
handle of the '* Bushel ” showing them the temporary seat 
of the Yang in the sky, and the position of the sun indicat- 
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ing the seat of the Yin (b). From the preceding verse, in 
which the prince determines the four quarters from the 
shade (c), we infer that some observations of the sky are 
alluded to. According to Legge, this ode would have been 
composed in the time from 1114—1076 в.с. 

The Tsai-:ei Ode has the following verse : ** When do 
we return, when do we return? ‘The year will have reached 
the Yang month already ? (d) ; and, similarly, the Ti-tu Ode 
says: “The sun and the moon are already in the Yang 
month, my heart is afflicted ” (¢). 

The Yang month (f) is the tenth month. This expres- 
sion involves a knowledge of the theory of the alternation 
of Yin and Yang. We would not be surprised if the 
Chinese had dubbed July or August the “ Yang ” or “ Sun 
Month,” but how is it that they just chose November? 
Kuo P‘o, in his commentary to the Erh-ya, says, because 
in the tenth month the pure Yin fluid prevails, and one 
regrets the complete absence of the Yang. That means to 
say one calls it the Yang month because it does not contain 
any Yang. The various names for the tenth month 
indicate that in this month already, in the opinion of the 
Chinese at least, the beginning of spring takes place, for 
it is also styled /^ [B Jj "small Yang month," [f 3& 
“Yang spring,” and Д 9 “ small Yang spring." > The 
Yang fluid, bringing about spring, commences already in 
the tenth month slightly to stir. Tt is significant that this 
month has also been called the "Plum month," 4fj Jj 
because in it, as the first blossoms, those of the plum tree 
come forth. “The early plums blossom already before the 
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winter solstice,” remarks Ch‘éng-tse. “If then the Yang 
had not yet been awakened, which force could cause them 
to burst forth? ” (g). Wood is considered to be the specific 
element of spring. As we shall sce later, Huai-nan-tse lets 
it be born in the tenth month; consequently spring must 
originate in the tenth month already. 

In accordance with the common view advocated by 
Tung Chung-shu, e.g., and expressed by the term #7 Bj 
** New Yang " for the cleventh month, the Yang fluid does 
not come into being but one month later, whence Kuo 
P'o's perplexity. This, after all, is tantamount to what 
Legge says, viz., that even in the tenth month Yang is 
already extant in an embryonic state, for it never dis- 
appears completely. At ail events, when the Tsai-wei Ode 
was written, which was between 1121—1076 ».c., according 
to Legge, the peculiar hypothesis of the increase and the 
decrease of the Yang fluid must have been known. 

In the Chowli (eleventh century z.c.) the following 
passages are of moment: “The herdsman uses russet 
animals for the Yung sacrifices and determines the colour of 
their hair, and black animals for the Yin sacrifices, whose 
hair is determined likewise” (i). ‘The Yang sacrifice is 
that offered to heaven, and the Yin sacrifice that to earth. 
The russet colour of the victims corresponds to the colour 
of fire; the Yang fluid, the black colour to that of the Yin 
essence. 

“The director of sacred ceremonies uses the products 
of heaven to produce the Yin force and he checks it by 
moderation and rites, and he uses the products of carth to 
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excite the Yang force and checks it by harmony and 
music” (i). According to the commentary, by the pro- 
duets of heaven living creatures, here animals, are intended, 
and by the products of earth, plants. When the Yin fluid 
in man is too empty, it deteriorates, therefore, with a view 
to supplementing it, he must eat meat. But if he has too 
much motion, it injures his constitution, therefore he is 
kept within the necessary bounds by the aid of moderation 
and rites, which are regarded as Yin, When, contrariwise, 
the Yang fluid in man is superabundant, he becomes too 
much excited, therefore he must be placed on vegetable diet, 
whereby the fluid is regulated. If, however, he becomes 
too quict, this also proves hurtful to his constitution, then 
he must be stirred up a little by harmony and music. 
Music is Yang (1). 

“The oneirocrities are concerned with the year and the 
seasons, they observe the union of heaven and earth and 
distinguish between the Yin and the Yang fluids ” (1). The 
commentary says that the union of heaven and earth 
is effected by the position of the “ Bushel ” in one of the 
“Pen Heavenly Stems,” JE Mp and of the sun in one 
of the “twelve Earthly Branches,” ih 3. Both series 
of cyclical signs are employed to connote the directions, the 
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celestial as well as the terrestrial. ‘The direction in which 
the handle of the Bushel points, is Yang (see above, p. 64). 
The handle of the Bushel (Great Bear) in the sky turns 
from the left to the right like a clock, and indicates the 
seasons. ‘The station in which the sun stays is Yin. The 
sun proceeds on the sky from right to left. In the first 
month, at the beginning of spring, thé Bushel points to 
the sign Yin=E.N.E.gN., and the sun stands on the 
opposite side in the sign Hsü- W.N.W.2N. Consequently 
Yang stays in the sign Yin and Yin in Hsü. This dis- 
tinction between Yin and Yang serves the purpose of 
forecasting lucky and unlucky events (m). 

These passages of the Chou-li initiate us into the 
mysteries of the Yin-yang theory, and in the absence of 
this theory would remain inexplicable. From other para- 
graphs of the same text we see that, as carly as in the 
eleventh century nc. Yin and Yang were used in the 
following meanings 

(1) Yang=male; yin=jemale. Yang-li, an archery 
match with a banquet, was a festival for men exclusively ; 
Yindi-murrage, a ceremony in which women were 
primarily interested (n). 

(2) Yangzabove; yin below. "The six upper tones for 
which, as some say, bamboo tubes were employed, were 
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considered as yang, the lower six, for which they used 
copper tubes, as yin (0). 

(8) Yang=anterior; yin=posterior, The anterior aper- 
ture of a turtle used for divination was called yang, the 
posterior yin (p). 

(4) Yang=hard; yin=sojt. Hard wood, which had 
received plenty of sunshine, was regarded as yang; soft 
wood, which had grown mostly in the shade, as yin. The 
latter, in order to be wrought in wheels together with hard 
wood, had to be hardened with fire (yang) by the cart- 
wright (q). 

(5) Yang = light; yin = heavy. The arrow makers 
examined the equilibrium of an arrow by putting it into 
water and letting it swim. Then the heavier parts turned 
downside and the lighter floated above. The commentator 
Chao assumes that two pieces of bamboo of different "ега 
were used, others speak only of one piece (r). 

All these terms are secondary, and involve the existence 
of the Yin-yang theory. That this doctrine was well known 


(9) Chow TL, 66. 36 Hy MMSE AA AZ A A 
PREA H e a Е 0 25 98 08. Seo also Mayors, 


Reader, Pb, Il, Nos. 199, 200. 

Ф) Loo. eit, TL, 78. Н, КЕЛК ЕТЕ 
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in the seventh and sixth centuries в.с. is attested by the 
Tso-chuan. 

In the siwteenth year of Duke Hsi (642 5.c.) five meteors 
fell in Sung and six sea-eagles flew backwards, a pheno- 
menon explained by the ‘Tso-chuan as a consequence of a 
strong gale. Duke Hsiang of Sung inquired of Shu-hsing what 
this signified. When the latter came back from his audience 
he said, “The prince put his question wrongly. This is 
merely a case of Yin and Yang—we would say it is but a 
natural phenomenon—and has not been caused by lucky or 
unlucky cireumstances. Happiness and misfortune depend 
only on men” (s). 

‘A propos of a violent hail-shower in the fourth year of 
Duke Chao (588 m.c.), Chi Wu-tse questioned Shén Репа 
how such a catastrophe could be averted. In a lengthy dis- 
cussion on ice and cold, and the methods to regulate them, 
Shén Féng said (inter alia) : “ There was no extraordinary 
Yang (heat) in winter and no hidden Yin (cold) in 
summer” (t). Such a state, when there was no extra- 
ordinary heat in winter and no exceptional cold in summer, 
was held to be the natural one, Yin and Yang being in 
harmony. 

On June 3 of the year 520 z.c., according to the Ch'un- 
chiu, theře was an eclipse of the sun, on which the Tso- 
chuan comments as follows : “ The duke asked Tse Shên 
saying, * What does. that mean? Does it bring happiness 





. or misfortune?’ The other rejoined, ‘ At the time of the 


two solstices and equinoxes an eclipse of the sun does not 
portend a calamity. ‘The sun and the moon in their courses 
take the same road at the equinoxes and pass each other 
at the solstices. In other months an eclipse of the sun 


() Legge, Ch'un-cheiu, Vol. L, p. 170.38 Ti # AA BK 
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is a calamity, for then the Yang cannot get the better, 
therefore there will always be an inundation?” (и). Тһе 
Yang principle represented by the sun cannot withstand 
the Yin principle embodied in the moon; consequently 
Yin-water for the time being is more powerful than 
Yang fire, and as a; concomitant phenomenon we have an 
inundation, е 

Yet this view was not universal, and an eclipse of the 
sun might eventually be: assumed as forecasting a drought. 
On April 1, 517 s.c. the Ch*un-ch*iu again announces an 
eclipse of the sun. “fse Shôn,” says the Tso-chuan, 
“ declared, there will be high water,” but Chao-tse was of 
opinion that it meant a drought, for, quoth he, “the sun 
has passed the equinox and the Yang has not yet obtained 
preponderance. When it does, the victory will be the more 
crushing, and we must expect a drought. The Yang cannot 
expand and then will be highly concentrated ” (a), In this 
case the drought is a consequence of an excessive accumu- 
Jation of the hot Yang fluid. 

As the result of our investigation we may summarise 
and state that already in the twelfth and the eleventh 
centuries ».c., not only the words Yin and Yang, but also 
the entire theory built thereon, was known in all its detai 
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IL Tnz OnromAn MxawmNG or Yin ann Yana. 


The meanings of Yin and Yang are so numerous that it 
is of interest to know the original signification from which 
the others are derived, The evolution of the Chinese 
language proceeded so logically that it is possible to indicate 
the fundamental meaning of most characters. In this 
respect the Chinese script is of inestimable service, for one 
mostly can recognise in some measure how the Chinese con- 
ceived their ideograms when they invented their characters, 
ic, at the beginning of their culture. As a principal 
maxim we must lay down the rule that, in the case of a 
character having several meanings, the concrete and simple 
ones always precede the more abstract and complicated, 
lor, as in everything else, in language likewise the human 
mind starts from what is simple and easy, 

‘The two modern characters, [jj Yang and [ft Yin, are 
both compounded with [ = J fow=mound of earth; 
the meaning, therefore, must have something to do with 
a mound. Such a meaning exists in fact. The Erh-ya 
informs us that the southern side of a mountain is called 
Yang, the northern Yin (y). To judge by the phonetic 
elements of the two characters, [№ must have been the 
sunny side, [f the shady side of a hill, which corresponds 
to the southern and northern sides (z). "The radical — [f 
however, was added to the characters only later, probably 
just to emphasise this special meaning of the bright and 
shady sides. In old script, according to Kang-hsi, both 
characters appear without a'radical as Àj and &. 

$, in old script $, depicts the sun above the horizon 
H and underneath 2) = 5, pennants or a staff with 
pennants, ‘The sunbeams are compared to flying pennants, 


(O) Ernyo: il i E a Ш ЯЕ ЕТ 08. 
(2) Chalmers, Structure of Ohinese Characters, p. 164; and Wieger, 
Legons Etymologiques, p. 265. 
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and the whole picture represents the sun with flaming rays. 
Since one had already an image of the sun in H, in this 
compound most likely stress was laid upon the rays, 
and the whole character meant “sunbeams”? or “sun- 
light ” (a). 

&=F = is composed of 4 “now,” and %, 
an old picture of a coiling cloud. Both together mean 
that, at the time being, there are clouds, i.e., clouds cover- 
ing the sun (b). This notion has still been preserved in the 
acceptation : “ cloudy,” **overclouded." [А is the over- 
clouded sky, fif the bright sky. 

‘Thus we have found as the fundamental meanings of 
Yin and Yang bright sunlight and dark, coiling clouds. 
The sharp contrast between clouds and sunshine is evident. 





IIL. Ym AND YANG AS FLUIDS AND PRIMARY ELEMENTS. 
From the fiery solar fluid and the moist nebular masses 
forming clouds to fire and water, the primogenial elements 
from which we saw the world evolved, there is but one step. 
Yin and Yang conceived as substances are nothing else. 
This conception is implied in the two cited paragraphs 
of the Tso-chuan dealing with cclipses of the sun (c). 
Accordingly, the Yang principle of the sun cam produce a 
drought, being fire, and the Yin principle of the moon, 
being admittedly water, can cause a flood or an inundation. 
We read in Lieh-tse : “The plenitude and emptiness of 
a body, its increase and decrease are in connection with 
heaven and earth and affected by kindred objects. ‘There- 
iore, the Yin fluid being strong, one dreams of wading 
through a great water and is frightened, and the Yang 


(e) Chalmers, p. 85; Wieger, p. 295. 
(b) CE. Wieger, p. 279 Yinn, Toinps Couvert: JA 4A JA @ Жо 


В М НОМ, Chalmers, p. 81. 
(9 Bea above, pp. 169-170. 
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fluid being particularly vigorous, one dreams of being in a 
big fire and of being burned” (d). The different states of 
the human body, its strength and weakness, increase and 
decrease, are caused by the Yin and Yang fluids, the same 
forces as those active throughout nature. Why does the 
"Yang fluid evoke dreams of fire and the Yin fluid dreams of 
water? Because both consist of these elements. 

The Su-wén claims that with excessive Yang the body 
becomes hot without, however, being able to perspire, 
whereas with excessive Yin it becomes cold and рег- 
spires (e). What does that mean else but that Yang 
stands for heat and dryness, and Yin for cold and 
dampness? 

Huai-nan-tse makes of Yin and Yang directly water and 
fire, stating that from the hot Yang fluid comes fire and 
the essence of fire becomes the sun, and the cold Yin fluid 
turns into water, and the essence of water forms the 
moon (f). And further he says: “The Yang fluid is fire 
and the Yin fluid water? (g). Similarly, Kuan T'se-yang 
asserts that the sum is the heavenly Yang, and fire the 
Yang on carth; and we may safely continue saying that 
moon is the heavenly Yin, and water the Yin on earth. 

Wang Ch‘ung denominates Yin and Yang the cold and 
the hot fluids (h), describing Yang as fire (i) and Yin as 
clouds or rain, i.e., water (k). 


(d) Lieh-tse IT., 5 r. B] A8 E o WE zm MER RR 
Ша ПЕ И de Dx SL HE QI D Up OK n 
ож A m ku X X ле ЗВ. Тһе Su-wên has this same 
passage with almost identical words. 

(0) иеди: ДИ Е ДИ Sh AR. PRR A АЈ 
ЖЕН. 

(f) Ct. p. 38. 

(9). Huai-nan-tse TIL, 7 v. R X Flo B RB KE RA K 

(h) Lun Héng L, 11. . 

(i) Eod. I., 246, 294. (k) Eod. I., 294, 284; II., 345. 
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Starting from the proposition that Yang is fire and Yin 
water, we obtain a series of attributes of these elements 
which are also ascribed to Yin and Yang. 

Yang (fre) accordingly is hot, dry, bright, anxious to 
expand, tending upwards or outwards, is pure and light. 
Yin (water), on the other side, is cold, moist, dark, eager 
to contract, tending downwards or inwards, is turbid and 
heavy. 

Lieh-tse narrates of a fabulous country, Ku-mang, where 
the Yin and the Yang fluid do not mix, and consequently 
heat and cold are not distinguished (1). Tse-hua-tse makes. 
the Yin pole in the north produce cold, from which springs 
water, and the Yang pole in the south produce heat, whence 
comes fire (m). We learned already that Yin and Yang 
are held to be the causes of droughts and inundations, and 
are made responsible for the dryness and perspiration of the 
human body (n). Huai-nan-tse says that when Yin or 
water prevails in summer it is damp, and when winter is 
swayed by Yang or fire itis dry (o). Kuang-ch‘éng-tse 
calls the seat of the most perfect Yang the Great Brightness 
above, and the seat of the most perfect Yin the Gate of 
Darkness. 

The Yang fluid has the tendency to extend, to open and 
to escape upwards or outwards. The bearing of the Yin 
is just the reverse; it contracts and concentrates itself 
downwards or towards the centre. Even speaking and 
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silence are supposed to be brought about by Yin and Yang. 
Kuci-ku-tse (fourth century mc.) says: “Expanding is 
equivalent to opening, to speaking and to Yang. Con- 
tracting is the same as closing, becoming silent and 
Yin” (p); and Wên-tse professes that the sage closes his 
mouth with Yin and opens it with Yang (d). 

The fullest enumeration of these qualities is to be found 
in Huai-nan-tse : “ The principle of heaven is round, that 
of earth is square. The square governs darkness, the 
round brightness. The bright ewhales the fluid, therefore 
fire is called the caternal appearance. "The dark contracts 
the fluid, therefore water is termed the internal appearance. 
That which exhales the fluid, pours out, that which con- 
tracts it, breeds. ‘Thus the Yang pours out, and the Yin 
breeds” (7). ‘These arguments are not very logical. The 
qualities ‘alleged by Huni-nan-tse belong to the Yin and 
Yang in a quite natural way, but it is impossible to derive 
them one from another by force, as he docs. As regards 
the production of all organisms by the dual forces of nature 
one may compare what has been said above (p. 55). 

In the cosmological theories we saw how Lieh-tse and 
Huai-nan-tse made the pure and light Yang substances rise 
and form heaven above, while they made the turbid and 
heavy Yin particles sink down and produce earth. Fire 
always will rise up, and water sink down. 





(P) Kuebute, chap. 1, p. 1v. di M dito o 2n D E 
A 99 4t D] zz 36 00 ao a, BS a 

gi Itm BORSA RB ULL AR 
(r) Huai-nan-lse IL, 1 v. 7 3C illo 2 3t F1 [B] th eM AH 
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ЖЕЖ. 
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IV. Yı anp Yaxc THE SUBSTANCES OF HEAVEN AND 
Елвти, тие SUN AND THE MOON. 

‘The universe was evolved from the primogenial elements 
Yin and Yang, the fiery ether becoming heaven and the 
moist: fogs being condensed into earth. Consequently, as 
has been shown more in detail in Book I., p. 55, Yin and 
Yang are the substances of which heaven and earth con- 
sist. At the same time they are the elements from which 
the sun and the moon were shaped. The sun is Yang, the 
moon Yin (s). 

*'The principle of heaven and earth," says Lieh-ise, 
“ig either Yin or Yang? (2). Kuei-ku-tse inverts this 
saying : “Heaven and earth are the principles of Yin and 


Yang” (u). ‘The Su-wén states : “ Heaven and earth are , 


regarded as Yin and Yang” (a). Generally, Yin and 
‘Yang are all but identified with heaven and earth, and 
consequently the: qualities which, strictly speaking, only 
belong to heaven and earth, and, applied to Yin and Yang, 
become partly contradictory, are nevertheless ascribed to 
both. Yang is considered to be round, moved, masculine 
and fecundating, because heaven is, and Yin passes as 
square, calm, feminine and breeding, because earth 
possesses these attributes. It goes without saying that the 
fiery Yang clement can as little be round as the moist 
Yin element square; and it is senseless to declare Yin to be 
calm and motionless, since it has motion, which particularly 
manifests itself in producing the weather and the seasons, 
but Chinese scholars seem never to have entertained such 
doubt: 








(s) Vid. above, pp. 88 and 89. 
(0 Lise L, 8v. KH Mio KHZ Е 
(u) Kueiku-tso, chap. 1, p. 2r. JÅ MJ io K В № № 2. 
t) oh: A R I Z В. 
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Chang Héng states: “Heaven has its substance in 
Yang, therefore it is round and thereby moves. Earth has 
its substance in Yin, therefore it is flat and thereby motion- 
less. The moved pours out and fecundates, the unmoved 
contracts and breeds ” (y). It heaven is round and moved, 
because it consists of the Yang fluid, then this must be 
round and moved as well, and equally the Yin must be flat 
and unmoved. Kuan-tse directly asserts that “Yin is 
motionless ” (2). 

We read in the Po-hu-t‘ung : “The Yang precedes and 
the Yin follows, the male acts and the female follows ” (a). 
‘this means to say that the Yang is male and active, the 
Yin female and passive. Such a characterisation of the 
Yin and Yang is less objectionable. ‘The idea to think of 
the warm sunshine as the genitor, and of the humidity of 
earth as the mother of all plants, is not so incongruous. 
‘The importance of seed was not yet known to the Chinese. - 

How it is possible that the moon consists of the Yin 
fluid, whereas the entire heaven is Yang, and how the 
fire on earth can be Yang, although earth itself belongs to 
the Yin clement, we shall see later. 


V. Tug ALTERNATION OP THE YIN AND YANG DURING 
THE SEASONS AND ACCORDING To THE Ponts 
or THE Compass. 


The dual forces of nature are not immutable, but subject 
to a permanent change—sometimes the one prevails, some- 
times the other. ‘There is a regular growing and declining, 
both, as it were, fight for supremacy. The Liki speaks of 


(u) Chang Hêng : K PE Ht Wa ie II 2) Dy b i А c 5 
Dit Dh D 4r 26 1? EA &- (698 REDE TE IE DG 
(2) Kuan-tse XIII, 2 v. af i о Е ЗЕ Р. 
(9) Роли ату: [f VR E n 0. 47 Zc Bl Alo." 
c. 12 
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this antagonism in the second summer and the second 
winter months (D). As soon as one fluid bas reached its 
climax, there is a reverse, and the other begins to grow 
until it obtains predominance, to be overthrown again in 
its turn. "This is what Wén-tse has in mind when he says : 
« As soon as the Yang fluid has attained its highest develop- 
ment, there comes a reverse, and the Yin takes its place, 
‘and no sooner has the Yin fluid reached its acme, than a 
reverse sets in and the Yang again supplants it" (c). This 
climax for the Yang fluid is the summer solstice, and for 
the Yin the winter solstice. The change of the two fluids 
is connected with the seasons, and it is just the seasons that 
fare produced by them, Spring and summer are more filled 
with the warm Yang fluid, autumn and winter with the cool 
Yin fluid. ‘Therefore, according to the Liki, at the spring 
and summer sacrifices the Yang usages, and at the autumn 
amd winter saerilices the Yin rites were observed (d). 
Knan-tse deseribes how, by the movement of the Yin 
and Yung, the seasons are produced : “In spring the Yang 
fluid begins rising, and all products originate. In summer 
the Yang fluid ceases rising, and meanwhile all products 
grow. Ta autumn the Yin fluid begins descending, and the 
products are harvested, and in winter this descending of 
ihe Yin fluid reaches its limit, and all products are 
housed ” (c). We have to conceive the Yang fluid as light, 
warmed air, and the Yin as heavy, atmospheric vapours. 
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At the winter solstice the '* Bushel ” points direct north, 
the Yin fluid has reached its climax, and the Yang fluid 
begins to grow. ‘The Yin fluid advances northward as far as 
the north pole, and beneath this descends to the lower world ; 
therefore one may not dig up the soil or bore wells (for the 
soil is frozen). ‘Che products are well stored away, and 
insects creep into their holes to hibernate, The winter 
solstice is attended by water, which in the eleventh month 
reaches its highest level. ‘Then reigns the Yin fluid, and 
we have moisture (rain and snow). The gnomon, eight 
feet long, has a shadow of thirteen feet at noon. At the 
summer solstice the Bushel points direct south, the Yang 
fluid has reached its cynosure, and the Yin fluid starts 
growing. Progressing southward the former arrives at the 
south pole, where it rises up to the ‘red heaven.” There- 
fore one does not level hills then, wishing to build a house 
(on the hills it is cooler than below). Plants grow 
luxuriantly, and the various kinds of grain yield abundant 
crops. The summer solstice is attended by fire, which in 
the fifth month reaches its highest level. ‘Then the Yang 
fluid holds sway, and we have dryness. The gnomon at 
noon shows a shadow only one foot five inches long (f). 

With the object of distinguishing between the quality 
‘of the two elements at the commencement and the close 
of their development, the Yang element in spring is 


) Muai-nan-tee UL, Tv. KIC Bo A HE IW Se aL oP AW BS 
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denominated Shao-yang, “ scanty Yang,” in summer T“ai- 
yang, “ abundant Yang,” and the Yin in autumn is called 
Shao-yin, scanty Yin,” end in winter T'ai-yin, “ abun- 
dant Yin.” Only 45 days after the winter solstice the 
Yang is said to begin to rise and the Yin to descend 
somewhat; 45 days after the summer solstice it is reversed : 
the Yin then ascends and the Yang descends. 

When in the second month of the year 184 s.c. the 
capital was visited by e violent hail shower, Tung Chung- 
shu, upon being consulted about it, gave as a reason that 
the Yin fluid had overwhelmed the Yang fluid, and on this 
occasion diseoursed on the co-operation of the two forces 
as follows (g): * The fluid of heaven and earth consists 
half of Yang and half of Yin. The harmonious fluid cireu- 
lates day and night without ceasing. When the Yang 
force rules, the harmonious fluid is entirely Yang. So it 
is in the month with the sign sse, which therefore is con- 
noted as Chéng-yang, ‘right Vang month? (A). When 








(9) Tung Chung-shu chi in Pushy chivch'éng. We ДА ML chap. 15, 
T Do dp i8 атоо di b Hf Ro HE Bo KRIS GH 
[1EZPSPEUPESSESESEES 
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the Yin force predominates, the harmonious fluid is all Yin. 
‘This is the case in the month with the sign hai, which there- 
fore bears the name Chéng-yin, ‘right Yin month?” (i). 

“ Although in the tenth month Yin reigns supreme, yet 
it is not quite alone. This month possesses pure Yin, but one 
doubts whether there is no Yang at all, and therefore calls 
it the Yang month. That is what the poet of the Shiking 
tried to express in the line : ‘the sun and the moon are 
already in the Yang month.’ Even though in the fourth 
month the Yang fluid is paramount, yet it is not alone 
either. This month has pure Yang, but one doubts that 
there should be no Yin left at all, hence one calls it ‘the 
Yin month.* 

“ After the tenth month the Yang fluid begins growing 
on earth and gradually spreads, therefore one speaks of an 
inerease. The Yin fluid in turn shrinks, and one speaks 
of a decrease. The growing goes on by day and night, 
until in the fourth month pure Yang prevails. From the 
fourth month forward the Yin fluid begins growing in 
heaven, gradually expanding, which is called increase. 
Meanwhile the Yang shrinks, which is termed decrease, 
‘The growing continues day and night, until in the tenth 
month pure Yin is all powerful. In the second and eighth 
months Yin and Yang are perfectly balanced, there being 
no plus and no minus on either side.” 

Neither of the two fluids ever disappears coinpletaly; 
even when the other has reached its greatest expansion, 
there is still a germ left from which it grows again. This 
is shown in the modern Yin-yang pictures, the white Yang 
spiral having a black spot, the Yin embryo, and the black 
Yin ornament a. white spot representing the Yang embryo. 
During six months each fluid expands, and during six 








(È) The tonth month, called the 


right Yin month "and the Yang 
month. 
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months it shrinks. From the winter solstice in the eleventh 
month the Yang fluid begins to spread from earth, until it 
has displaced the Yin fluid almost completely, filling all 
heaven. With the summer solstice the growing of the Yin 
sets in, starting from heaven and descending on earth. 
Both fluids have the same quantities in spring and autumn, 
in the second and eighth months, 

Yin and Yang at various times move up and down, 
expand and contract. Aside from this they are supposed 
to be localised in different quarters, nor do they stay there 
permanently, but they move round the entire horizon side- 
ways. The South is regarded as the seat of the Yang 
element, and the North of the Yin. With a view to corre- 
sponding to the Yang, the emperor chooses his seat, so 
that he looks southward (k). The longest day is wor- 
shipped in the southern part of the city, the sun being 
considered the representative of the Yang fluid (I). When 
the ruler offers sacrifice to the Soil, which is governed by 
the Yin fluid, he also faces the South, but he stands at the 
northern wall to conform to the Yin (m). ‘Then the tablet 
of the Soil on the altar was placed with the front to the 
North. "The reason for these arrangements is easy to see : 
in the South there is the greatest heat, ergo the main seat 
of the Yang must be there; in the North there is the 
greatest cold, which can only be attributed to the Yin. 

That the Yang fluid, however, is not stationary in the 
South, but travels around the horizon, we could infer 
already from those texts in which the rotation of the 
“ Bushel ” is mentioned, which points to the direction in 


(1) Lit L, 429. BB ORF We Ey ИЯ. 
Ф ит, 27, cod, KF WT SE OH Е OR 


10 10 4. 
КА, eol. ДЕ AR E T E R A 
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which the Yang is staying at a given time (n). We read 
in the Liki that at the east side of the courtyard dogs were 
cooked to propitiate the Yang fluid, because there it came 
out first in spring (o). With this statement an utterance 
of Huai-nan-tse to the effect that the Yang originates in 
the North, and the Yin in the South (p), seems to be at 
variance. However, Huai-nan-tse has the embryonic state 
of the two elements in view, when they do not yet manifest 
themselves externally. ‘The Yang fluid is produced as early 
as the eleventh month in the North, but one docs not 
perceive its working before spring, when it has advanced to 
the East. In a similar way the Yin fluid comes forth in 
the fifth month in the South, but displays its activity only 
in autumn and in the West. In accordance with this theory 
the two fluids would always be united and turn in the same 
direction. ‘The view of Tung Chung-shu differs in that he 
makes both gyrate round the horizon, but in opposite 
directions. The Yang fluid issues in the N.E., moves 
thence to the S., where it hus its seat, and then farther on 
to the W. and the N., where it disappears and rests. When 
it reaches the south pole there is great heat. ‘The Yin fluid 
comes out in the S.E., moves on to the N., where it has 
its seat, and farther to the W. and the S., where it vanishes 
and hides. When it reaches the north pole, great cold 
prevails and it freezes. According to ‘Tung Chung-shu, 
whose ideas, however, do not meet with universal approval, 
the Yang adheres to matter, whereas the Yin fills the 
empty space (q). 


(9) Vid. p. 175. 
(0) Lii TL, 46. 98 ffs 3E 28 38 C25 iL Wh SR we HE 
W H 
(p) Huai-nan-tse DI., 10 v. R Z 1, We Æ H F BR AE HF. 
(a) Ch'un-ch'in fan-tu XL, 19 x. BS WA ito By SR AA HE Е АЕ 
T W AF B DU i al TH A T AE A EA a, RS 
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VI. YIN AND YANG CAUSE THE WEATHER. 


‘As the seasons: so weather conditions depend on the 
dual forces Yin and Yong. One is agreed on the fact that 
the various meteorological phenomena are effected by Yin 
and Yang, but opinions differ with regard to the explana- 
tion of the diverse processes, although the fundamental 
conceptions are the same. 


1. Wind. 


The mythologising line of thought conceives of wind as 
being the angry breath of heaven (Huai-nan-tse), or a 
sighing (Tung Chung-shu), or the commanding voice of 
heaven and earth. According to the Su-wén it is merely 
the breath of the Yang. The Ta-tai-li maintains that wind 
as well as thunder, lightning, fog, and rain are produced 
by the interaction of Yin ond Yang, viz., through deflec- 
tion, the fluids striving asunder. Wang Ch'ung, who 
mentions the notion of wind as a commanding voice, 
himself regards it as air. 


2, Thunder and Lightning. 


‘This phenomenon is evoked by the intermingling of Yin 
and Yang, heaven and earth being strongly compressed. 
It is fire in water (Chuang-tse). At any rate, both elements 
are closely united and joined together. The mere union is 
said to produce thunder, the joggling lightning (Ta-tai-l). 
Thunder is believed to be the mutual excitation of the 
fluids, lightning their shooting to and fro (IIuai-nan-tse). 


ML RC T db 47 2S Hk Е 
HE We WA DA Wi ie AB it TA de H КИЕ АЕ Js 28 it 
DA Wi 28 Hk WE SE AY TG Ae BS HIE A HH K 
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Tung Chung-shu reduces thunder to the violent clashing of 
the fluids and lightning to the light flashing up at this. 
collision. According to Wang Ch‘ung thunder is nothing 
else than the exploding Yang fluid. In the midst of 
summer the fiery element rules, but the moist one attempts 
to supersede it. This leads to frictions and explosions. A 
very similar explosion takes place when a basin full of water 
is thrown into a fire. 


8. Clouds, Fog, Rain, and Dew. 

Fog is s confusion and medley of the two elements 
(Ta-tai-lij, Huai-nan-tsc), a notion easily derived from the 
observation of clouds, fogs and nebular masses wildly 
rolling and floating. On the other hand, rain is presumed 
to be the harmonious union of Yin and Yang (Ta-tai-li), 
or the harmonious fluid keeping earth together (Huai-nan- 
tse). The Su-wén, from its medical viewpoint, declares 
rain to be the “perspiration of Yang.”  Fogs are said to 
rise, when the air is thin below, and rain, when it is thin 
above (Tung Chung-shu). Wang Ch‘ung considers clouds, 
fog, rain, and dew as so many manifestations of the same 
Yin principle. Water rises from earth as vapour, is con- 
densed to clouds in the sky, and these change again into 
rain and dew, which again fall down on earth. 


4. Rain, Dew, Frost (Ice), and Snow. 
"When the Yang fluid reigns, it spreads and becomes 
rain and dew; when the Yin fluid proves victorious, it 
becomes congealed and turns into frost and snow (Ta-tai-li, 
Huai-nan-tse). Snow is rain frozen in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere, ice and hail freeze in the cooler, lower 
strata, the upper being still warm (Tung Chung-shu). In 
summer, through the influence of the heat, fogs and clouds 
become sein and dew, in winter, through cold, snow and 
ice (Wang Chung). 
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5. Hail and Sleet. 


Hail and sleet ere sometimes regarded as something 
quite different from snow and ice. Hail is said to be a 
particular Yang fluid, and sleet a particular Yin fluid (Ta- 
tai-li and Huai-nan-tee). A reason for this distinction is 
not apparent (r). 


VII. Yin AND YANG THE PRIMARY SUBSTANCES OF THE 
Five ELEMENTS, 


By the differentiation of the two primary substances, 
moreover the Five Elements: metal, wood, water, firo, 
and earth are evolved. How the Chinese imagined this 
process in particular we shall see later, when speaking about 
the Five Elements. It is the general opinion that these 
elements are nothing but special modifications of Yin and 
Yang, proceeding from the concentration, the diffusion and 
mixture of these substances. We rend especially in later 
writers a great deal about Yang in Yang, Yang in Yin, 
Yin in Yang, ete. Germs of this mode of viewing things 
are already to be found in ancient times. ‘Thus Kuan-yin- 
tse says that the crane is a Yang bird, but walking about 
in Yin (s), which, of course, means water. Usually birds 
are classed as belonging to the Yang element, Kuan-tse 
states that pearls are Yang in Yin, and therefore overeome 
fire. Jade is Yin in Yin, and therefore vanquishes water. 
Presumably Kuan-tse means to say that pearls belong to 
the Yin element, for they come from water, but their 
splendour is Yanglike. Jade, however, by its mild 





(0) Sutobn in Tala chi-oweng WEES Jp chap. 17, Е Wh AB 
ME GAT, 8; Tataiti Ep FX [B]: Giles, Chuang-tse, p. 950; Huai- 


mantso TIL, 9, 1. FE Pils Tung Chiao-hsi chi FR ME Bhs Lun 
‘Heng, T., 277, 294, 205; TL., 178, 357. 


(6) Hoiang-hév.ching Ag dij Bf. 
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brilliancy, seems to be perfect Yin, comparable to the light 
of the moon, which, as we know, passes as Yin. 

Whereas, according to the common vicw, the Five 
Elements as a matter of fact are identical with Yin and 
Yang, Tung Chung-shu wishes to draw a sharp line between 
the two. Yin and Yang, he says, develop simultaneously 
with the Five Elements, co-operate with them and assist 
them, but are not the same. “The scanty Yang develops 
together with wood, and helps the growing in spring. The 
abundant Yang develops along with fire, and helps the 
ripening in summer. The scanty Yin develops along with 
metal, and helps the completion in autumn; and the 
abundant Yin develops along with water, and helps the 
storing away in winter ” (t). Accordingly one might look 
upon the elements perhaps as the ever-changing phenomena, 
now growing, now decaying, of the eternal, undestructible 
primary substances. 


VII. Yı anp Yaxa as CORRELATES. 


By analogy one has transferred the words Yin and Yang 
also on things, qualities or notions which have some 
reference to the dual forces, or possess similar qualities. 
Correctly speaking, one ought to say merely that two things 
bear a similar relation to one another as Yin does to Yang, 
but, as so often is the case, this mere similarity has been 
transformed into complete equality, and the Chinese do 
not hesitate to connote things straightway as Yin and Yang. 
Needless to say that between two such notions there must 
be a contrast, as al exists between Yin and Yang, 
which, in all their manifestations, are regarded as opposite. 











(0 Ch'un-ch'ia fan-u XL, 8. К ЗЕЕ Л > Wh AI T Ж 
Jb d ze Ak dn KB VL c ifi e EE Zo 3e an ab ER 
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„In a great many cases the reason for transferring the 
categories Yin and Yang on two correlate notions is easy 
of apprehension. In our oldest sources already they con- 
sider as Yin and Yang : drought and inundation, summer 
and winter, upper and lower world, heights and depths, 
life and death, advancing and retreating, benevolence and 
justice, generosity and egoism, archery matches and 
‘marriages. 

Drought and inundation, summer and winter are the 
effects of fire and water, heat and cold, ergo of Yin and 
Yang. The upper world is the region of the bright element, 
the lower world of the dark one. The Yang tends upwards, 
the Yin sinks down, therefore heights and things above are 
Yang, depths and things below are Yin. Life is motion 
like the active Yang principle, death is a standstill and a 
repose like the passive Yin. Advancing corresponds to the 
spreading and the expansion of the Yang, retreating to 
the contraction of the Yin. Benevolence is likened to 
warmth, and justice to coolness. A generous man is large- 
hearted and in this respect comparable to the Yang fluid, 
the egoist on the other side thinks only of himself and is 
narrow-minded, his heart, so to speak, shrinks together 
Jike the Yin. An archery match, as we explained above, 
is something virile, therefore Yang; marriage is held to be 
a festivity primarily concerning women, therefore some- 
thing feminine = Yin. 

Heaven, high and imposing, overarches low earth. 
These purely physical qualities have been conceived in a 
figurative sense, as we saw, and in the Yiking commentary 
already heaven is thought of as noble, and earth as base (u). 
All the attributes of heaven and earth then simply are 
transferred upon their substances, Yin and Yang, and so 
Yang is regarded as noble, and Yin as common. This 

s (à) Ct. p. 71. 
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contrast: noble—common, ezaltcd—base, by a further 
generalisation seems to have led to the opposition of good 
and bad. Everything good, beautiful, agrecablé is Yang, 
everything bad, wicked, and disagreeable, Yin. This is a 
basic notion which gave rise to many new pairs of Yin and 
Yang, e.g., lejt and right, anterior and posterior. `The 
left is the seat of honour for men, the right for women, 
therefore naturally left=Yang and right=Yin (a). Simi- 
larly, the front seat is generally considered preferable to a 
place behind. 

Further contrasts are: Virtue—vice, order—confusion, 
reward—punishment, cheerfulness—anger, joy—sadness, 
wealth—poverty. Kuei-ku-tse adduces as belonging to 
Yang : growth, life, peace, joy, wealth, hondur and rank, 
celebrity, love, profit, obtaining onc's wishes, and as 
partaking of Yin : death, sorrow, distress, poverty, misery, 
bitterness, ignominy, rejection, loss, not obtaining one’s 
wishes, injury, punishment, decapitation (y). 

Similar considerations are probably responsible for the 
assignment of a notion to either class. One discovered 
some similarities with qualities of the Yin and Yang fluids 
or of heaven and earth, or had recourse to good and bad 
as a principle of division. Of course, it is not always 
possible to trace back the Chinese line of reasoning. 

Pursuant to the Liki, drinking is conceived as Yang, 
and cating as Yin (2), the head of a victim as Yang, and 


(2) Liki I., 479. RU Em HE. ZE W do 
KF A So th. 

(9) Kuei-ku-tee, chap. 1, p. 1 v. Taa iR AE He 
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the lungs as Yin (a), music as Yang and rites as Yin (b). 
Food is more substantial and material than beverage, 
therefore food is probably placéd on a level with the coarser 
‘Yin fluid, while beverage is likened to the finer Yang fluid. 
"це Вела as the uppermost and most important part of 
the body is thought of as Yang, but wherefore must the 
lungs be Yin? A commentator contends that the lungs 
correspond to the clement metal, which is a product of Yin. 
Music is said to bc Yang, for enlarging and expanding the 
heart like the Yang principle, and rites to be Yin, because 
they check and restrain as the Yin principle gathers and 
preserves. 

Bitter and scvet are supposed to be Yang, sour and 
acrid to be Yin (c). ‘That sweet is considered Yang, and 
sour Yin can be understood, but why is bitter Yang and 
acrid Yin? 





IX. Yiv AND YANG IN ANIMALS AND MAN. 

All organisms of the vegetable and animal kingdom, 
the so-called “ten thousand things,” being produced by 
the two primary clements, it is necdless to say that animals 
and man must be so too. Accordingly we read in Lü Pu- 
wei: “Man апа animals are the transformations of Yin 
and Yang, being produced by the action of the two forces 
in nature? (d). ‘This natural viewpoint agreeing best 


with the Yin-yang theory, however, is abandoned by many 
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writers, who establish different laws for the different classes 
of living beings. 

The haired and feathered creatures, i.e., animals and 
birds are said to be generated by the Yang fluid, the scaly 
and shell-covered, i.c., crustaccans and fish, by the Yin 
fluid, and only in man, the naked creature, the essences of 
Yin and Yang are blended (e). Since fish live in water, 
the Yin element, the idea to think them engendered by 
this element alone is not unnatural. ‘Then for animals and 
birds remains the light Yang clement, air. Less intelligible 
is the view of the K‘ung-tse chiu-yii that birds and fish are 
produced by Yin, but belong to Yang, and therefore are 
born from eggs (j). ‘This source likewise assumes for man 
the co-operation of Yin and Yang. 

Furthermore the K*ung-tse chia-yil states that female 
animals are governed by the extreme Yin and male animals 
by the extreme Yang (g). Consequently a female bird 
would be produced by Yin, and also be governed by it, 
but belong to Yang nevertheless, and conversely a male 
bird would be produced by Yin, but belong to Yang, and 
also be governed by it. It is impossible to form a clear 
conception of what that means. ‘These are merely formal- 
istic deductions without much sense. 

With men a further distinction is made between the 
spirit and the vital force, the former being thought of as 
Yang cssence and the latter as Yin (hi). The Liki deseribes 
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man, the acme of creation, as the outgrowth of the con- 
nection of Yin and Yang, the union of ghost and spirit, 
the finest essence of the Five Elements (i). To produce 
this acme of creation Yin and Yang are requisite by any 
means, the former producing the lower, the latter the 
higher mental facultics. For the creation of animals one 
primary clement eventually is sufficient, a view, it is true, 
jn contradiction to the theory of the entire universe con- 
sisting of Yin and Yang. One wished to exalt man, 
decrying all other creatures, an attempt in which western 
philosophers have indulged likewise. 


X. Yin axp Yano ry Curr, 


‘Phe doctrine of Yin and Yang plays an important part 
in the intellectual life of the Chinese. We meet with traces 
of it in the older cult and in various sciences or pseudo- 
sciences, which partly are based on this theory. 

We saw already that they used to sacrifice a dog to the 
‘Yang fluid in the east, because thera the Yang first makes 
its appearance. Generally speaking, it seems as if the two 
fluids were not so much venerated directly, but more in 
their manifestations, heaven and earth, or the sun and the 
moon, which are less abstract and therefore more accessible 
to the rel us mind. The sacrifices offered to these were 
ео ipso considered as destined for their substances Yin and. 

о Lii 1, за, EEK o HEA A IEK ii Z AA IS W 22 2e 50, 
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Yang. The sun on the longest day of the year was wor- 
shipped in the southern part of the city, because the Yang 
has its seat there. "The tablet for the Soil on the altar was 
turned to the north, the north side corresponding to Yin, 
by which the Soil is filled. The custom of the sovereign 
taking his seat, so that it faces the south, was also estab- 
lished out of regard for the Yang fluid residing in the 
south (k). 

The prince was regarded as the representative of the 
Yang, the princess as representative of the Yin, Since the 
sun, the Yang orb, rises in the east, and the moon, the 
Yin orb, in the west, at the sacrifices offered to these two 
the prince takes his place on the eastern steps of the palace, 
and the princess in her western apartment. The prince 
sacrifices to the sun from a vessel shaped like an ox, corre- 
sponding to the Yin, turned westward, because the sun 
moves toward the west. The princess offers a libation to 
the moon from a vessel ornamented with thunder-clouds 
corresponding to the Yang, and turns to the east, because 
the moon takes this course (I). 

At the spring and summer sacrifices the Yang rites, ut 
the autumn and winter sacrifices the Yin rites used to be 
observed, because the first two seasons were dominated by 
the Yang fluid, the latter by the Yin fluid. We are not 
told in what these rites consisted, presumably in some 
actions which had some analogies with the dual forces. 
‘The Liki states in a general way of all rites that in their 
nature they equal heaven and earth, imitate the seasons 
and follow the Yin and Yang (m). 





(5) Cf. p. 189. 
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Between the operation of the two fluids and the actions 
of the head of the State, the emperor, the empress, the 
ministers, and the sages, there are close connections, and 
they may influence one another. This must be the meaning 
of several passages in the classical texts referring to the 
regulation of the Yin and Yang by the rulers. Actions with 
a Yang character are believed to remove an excess of the 
‘Yin fluid, and in the same manner Yin actions may be taken 
advantage of to repress the Yang fluid. So it is said by 
Wén-tsc that the emperors Shén-nung and Huang-ti regu- 
lated the seasons and harmonised the Yin and Yang (n). 

The Son of Heaven, according to the Liki, has to order 
the working of the Yang principles, and the empress'to do 
the same for the Yin (0). If, e.g., the male doctrines were 
not sufficiently observed, or if the Yang principles did not 
receive due attention, this might lead to an eclipse of the 

- sun, which is a suppression of the Yang fluid by the Yin. 
Then the Son of Heaven would dress in white and take 
measures against the officials interfering with the Yang 
principles. When female submissiveness had not been 
practised and the Yin principles were violated, perhaps an 
eclipse of the moon might be seen in heaven, the over- 
whelming of the Yin by the Yang. Then the empress 
would come forward, as the representative of the female 
Yin principle, putting on white clothes likewise and remov- 
ing the impediments which her attendants might have 
placed in the way of the Yin principles, Thus the emperor 
and his consort worked conjointly like the sun and the 
moon or Yin and Yang (p). 
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The higher appreciation of the nobler Yang principle in 
comparison with the less esteemed Yin becomes evident by 
the endeavour to conform to the Yang and to neglect or 
disregard the Yin in some instances, When the Sage 
values the Yang, says Wén-tse, the empire is in harmony, 
but when he favours the Yin, the empire will go to ruin (4). 
The same is true of princes : As long as they hold the Yang 
principle in high esteem, everything grows and flourishes, 
but when they turn to the Yin principle, the State will 
Perish (7). Yet under certain conditions a prince or a sage 
may also imitate the Yin principle, ‘The people will gladly 
submit to his sway, if he is like the Yang in winter and 
the Yin in summer (s), i.e., like the warm sunshine during 
the cold and like coolness at a time of great heat, 


XI. Yw anD Yana IN DIVINATION, 

It is a widespread view of Chinese scholars shared by 
many foreigners that the Viking, the most important work 
for divination with the stalks of milfoil, is our oldest source 
for the Yin-yang theory. However, in the text of tho 
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Yiking no trace of such a doctrine can be found, although, 
as we have shown, at the time when this Classic is supposed 
to have been written, viz., in 1110 B.C., the doctrine was 
known, and only in the Yiking commentaries, which pre- 
sumably were composed by the disciples of Confucius and 
originated between 450—850 n.C., docs it confront us. 
Even this is disclaimed by Legge, who contends that the 
doctrine of Yin and Yang as active and passive, expanding 
and contracting substances, was not fully developed before 
the Sung dynasty (t). From our investigations based only 
on sources anterior to the Sung epoch the contrary is 
apparent, Legge is in opposition to nearly all Chinese 
commentators and many sinologists. He states that he 
has not discovered a trace of the said theory in the Yiking 
commentaries, but they are contained in it, notably in 
Appendix III. 

"here wo read : ** The regular sequence of Yin and Yang 
is what is called the course of nature” (u). Legge trans- 
lates : ** The successive movement of the inactive and active 
operations constitutes what is called the course of things.” 
Here we have the two primary elements, which in a regular 
course replace one another, now the one being supreme, 
now the other, whereby the seasons are produced. Legge 
admits this in his note to p. 857. 

For Yin and Yang in the Yiking mostly their manifesta- 
tions, hcaven and carth, arc substituted. ** Heaven is & 
Yang being, carth a Yin being. Yin and Yang com- 
bine their activity, and the Hard and Soft make their 
appearance ” (a). 





(t) Legge, Yiking, Introd., p. 44. 

(o Viking, ME WE L 40o — № — №2. 
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With the doctrine of the co-operation of heaven and 
earth, and the production of the myriad things through 
these, the commentators are well conversant. It involves 
the existence of the Yin and Yang fluids, for without these 
heaven and earth could not affect each other. How should 
heaven give things their external shape, and how should 
carth fill it with matter (y), if certain forces or fluids, just 
Yin and Yang, did not issue from both? 

That Yin and Yang are not only conceived as bright and 
dark, hot and cold, or some other qualities in the Yiking, 
but as substances too, is evident from the following 
passages : ** The dragon lies hidden. There is no time for 
action, for the Yang fluid keeps itself hidden and con- 
cealed ” (х). According to the Chinese conception of nature, 
the active life-giving Yang fluid conceals itself in winter, 
when Yin prevails, 

“He walks on hoar-frost. The ice coagulates. The 
Yin begins to congeal” (a). Legge translates, “the cold 
(air) has begun to take form,” which amounts to the same. 
Cold air also is a fluid or a substance. 

It must be admitted that the statements of the Yiking 
on the Yin and Yang are not very clear, which may be 
owing to the fact that the commentators have taken pains 
artificially to introduce a theory whith has nothing to do 
with the oracles of the main text. ‘Thus, in the hexagrams, 
the unbroken lines were denoted as Yang, the broken lines 
as Yin, and the former conceived as strong and hard, the 
latter as weal and soft—qualities which, strictly speaking, 
only belong to the Yin and Yang substances (b). Thus the 


(y) Yiking, p. 368, Note. 

(0 Viking, App. TV p. 414. 1; 3o Y E 27 JU [D S 109 D 

(0) Yiking, App. IL,p.909,1. fi $4, f El, ДЕ ВЕ OK [e 
He HE A. ° 


(b) CE. Yiking, Introd., p. 10. 
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words Yin and Yang, heaven and earth, are applied to 
nature as well as to the symbols of the Yiking, which easily 
causes confusion. The Yang lines are always regarded as 
odd, the Yin lines as even, because the former always con- 
sist of one stroke or an odd number of strokes, the latter 
of two strokes or an even number (o). 


XIL. Yı ann Yano 1x Mepicme (Su-wÊn). 

The human body, as we saw, is built up from the Yin 
and Yang fluids. Consequently the conditions of the body, 
its well-being, and especially its diseases, depend on the two 
fluids. The oldest Chinese system of medicine, for which 
the Su-wên is the fundamental work, is closely connected 
with the Yin-yang theory. 

‘According to the Su-wén, a young man reaches his 
puberty with 2x8=16 years. Then the Yin and Yang are 
in perfect harmony, and the generative power is fully 
developed. With 6x 8, ie., 48 years, the Yang fluid begins 
io be exhausted, the face dries up, and the hair turns 
grey (d). 

Since the Yang reigns in spring and summer, and the 
Yin in autumn and winter, the sage cultivates these forces 
during their seasons. Living accordingly, he enjoys 
immunity from maladies, otherwise he is liable to attacks 
upon his health and other disasters (c). 














(©) Yiking, App. YIL, p. 399,29. 3E ВЕТ (lo dE hk FT i 
вм. 
(@) Suwon E К И HAA SR ME KR E 


HR S ER DA n e E PAIR SEES OE 
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‘The Yang prevailing, the Yin suffers; and the Yin 
predominating, the Yang suffers. Excessive Yang evokes 
heat, and excessive Yin cold, of the body. Heat is usually 
combined with obstruction of the pores, dryness of the skin, 
and heavy breathing. Cold leads to a secretion of sweat, 
shivers, and convulsions. Sudden anger injures the Yin, 
sudden joy the Yang (f). 

As regards epileptic fits, the Su-wén distinguishes such 
as are connected with heat and those combined with cold. 
‘The former are said to be produced when the Yin fluid 
in the lower part of the body is spoiled, and the latter when 
the Yang fluid is used up. The heat comes forth at the 
soles; the cold advances from the feet up to the knees (g). 

Raving madness also has its cause in the Yang fluid, 
which breaks forth all of a sudden and cannot be deflected 
quickly, enough (h). Insanity comes from the entire Yang 
being concentrated in the upper part of the body, and the 
entire Yin in the lower part; for thus the body is full above 
and empty in its lower part, Yin admittedly corresponding 
to vacuity (i). 


XIII. Yrs AND YANG IN WARFARE. 
The speculations about the activity of the dual forces 
had become so familiar to the Chinese that even in warfare 





(D Eod. KÈ P ME R Хин 
3M Ws BE WD Е З 15 0. 

(0) Swin Yk iro W SFE IE TF U 13 Ke WK US SR BE HE 
тата 2n 18 3A bog JS ETE 
СЕЕ A E 3 d E E E 

00 Boa. HH TE Ho Ht AB TU WE A TE HE dA EL ERE 
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they occasionally made use of them. In the oldest work 
on tactics by Sun-tsc, sixth century B.c., we read that the 
armies are’ fond of altitudes and dislike depths ; that they 
appreciate the Yang and disdain the Yin (k). 

In the Kuo-yü (fiith century .c.), during a war against 
Wu, Fan Li says to the King of Yiieh : “In days of yore 
good generals took the regular course of heaven and earth 
as their model, and in concert therewith executed their 
movements. Falling back they utilised the Yin (of 
obscurity), and advancing, the Yang (of light). In the 
vicinity they employed softness, at a distance hardness. 
Unless the retreat be covered by Yin, and unless in the 
advance Yang show the way, the sacrifice of men is of no 
avail? (I). The reference to softness and hardness, the 
two well-known attributes of Yin and Yang, seems to imply 
that he who is attacked in his own country has to limit 
himself to the defensive or inactivity, while the enemy 
arriving from afar exhausts his forces in useless attacks. 
In pursuance of this principle, the King of Yüeh did not 
accept battle until, after three years, the army of Wu was 
completely disorganised. 


B. MODERN TIMES. 


The Yin-yeng theory was further developed and 
expanded during the Sung epoch; but by no means was it 
propounded then for the first time, as is often wrongly 
assumed, Its fundamental principles were long known. 
The Sung scholars attempted to give it a better philo- 
sophical basis, and took great pains to scrutinise the origin 
of the two fluids. 








| 
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I. EVOLUTION OF YIN AND YANG FROM THE PRIMORDIAL 
Pror. 

The most important source for the question about the 
origin of the Yin and Yang is the T'oi-chi tu. According 
to this text, the Yang springs from the motion, and the 
Yin from the repose, of the primary principle or the 
Absolute, T‘ai-chi. “The Absolute moves and engenders _ 
Yang. The movement having reached its climax, rest ^ 
ensues. From rest springs Yin, and, when rest has reached 
its utmost limit, again movement follows. So we have 
alternately now movement, now rest. They together form 
the basis from which by separation grow Yin and Yang, 
so that these are the two modes?" (m). 

In a similar way already by Lä Pu-wei, in the Liki 
and in a Viking commentary, creation was described (n). 
‘Yang was always thought of as activity and motion, Yin 
as passivity and rest. Just these two attributes of the dual 
forces henceforth appear in the foreground; the notion of 
substantiality, i.e., fire and water, is not forgotten, but less 
insisted upon in the disquisitions of the Sung time. 

From the above statement it might appear as though 
the Absolute were something material. This idea, however, 
is opposed by Chu Hsi holding that the Absolute is 
an immaterial principle. Motion and rest adhere to the 
primary fluid Ch‘i, in which the immaterial principle has 
its seat (o). Properly speaking, Chu Hsi assumes but one 
single fluid, of which Yin and Yang merely constitute two 


(m) Hsing-li chingi I, 5 v. R JA Fk i Bo Kc Fs D i 
Æ B Wh ER ER EP AE SP —  — PE 
LETTO ODE E E RE 


(n) Vid. pp. 30 and 39, 
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phases, and quotes the T*ai-chi t'u as his authority. Both 
fluids change one into the other. The Yin fluid flowing 
and extending becomes Yang, and the Yang fluid congealing 
and contracting turns into Yin (p). 

Of the Yang fluid between heaven and earth there are 
six strata or layers tending to rise upwards, so that there 
grows a void below and in this void the Yin. The Yang 
fluid proceeds only as far as the surface of the earth; 
consequently it freezes in the earth, for there prevails 
Yin (q). Chu Hsi compares the two fluids to expiration 
and inspiration. The expiration, which, of course, causes 
an expansion of the air, is Yang; the inspiration and the 
contraction of air is Yin (1). 


IL Quarrms or Tue Two Prmaxy FLUS. 

In their attempts to conceive and define the nature of 

Yin and Yang the scholars of modern times emphasise 

either the one or the other of the well-known qualities of 

these fluids as their main attributes. Accordingly we ean 
distinguish the following lines of thought. 


(2) The Old Notion of Substantiality. 

We find this formulated, perhaps most pregnantly, by 
Ch'éng-tse : “Of the Yin and Yang fluids, that which is 
permanent and never scatters, is the sun and the moon; 
that which continually grows and decreases is heat and 


(p) Chu Hei, eod. 49, 84 г. [f БАЖ 
9 ЯСЕ 00 250 FE itt 
(q) Hsing-li а-о дап, 97, 18 т. № 
AE LE LET He 
н м - 
( Loe. cit. 32 SA MME EW BLO. 
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cold ” (s). Heat and cold appear in the sky as the sun and 
the moon, and on earth as.fire and water, of which pro- 
fessedly the sun and the moon are formed. 


(2) Expansion and Contraction. 

Chu Hi works mainly with these notions : “ Although 
Yin and Yang are two different words,” he says, ‘it is 
actually but the shrinking and growing of one fluid, an 
advancing and retreating, a shrinking and expanding. The 
advancing is Yang, the retreating Yin; the growing Yang 
and the shrinking Yin. It is only a process taking place 
between heaven and carth incessantly from times im- 
memorial through the shrinking and expanding of this one 
fluid. Therefore one may say, Yin and Yang are one, but 
one may also say that they are two things ” (t). Further, 
Chu Hsi calls the activity of the Yang an expansion and 
dispersion, that of the Yin a contraction and accumulation; 
and he compares the Yang to the breath issuing from the 
nostrils, and the Yin to the breath reverting into them. 
Both forces arc like a snail issuing from its shell and again 
retiring into it. Tt cannot issue farther and farther, for 
then it would die; but the part emitted must be taken back 
again, Similarly the primordial fluid would perish if it 
only exterided itself, whereas life is its real nature (u). 


елат FET HL, BSE RM He TT Mk 
HHH UAME WMH SAL L 
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T'sai Ch'én, a disciple of Chu Hsi, gives utterance to 
the same sentiment: “Yang is air exhaled, and Yin 
inhaled. The exhaled air emits (the seed), the inhaled air 
transforms. Yang emits, and Yin transforms. On this is 
based the course of human life, and all things are produced 
thereby in multitudes ” (a). 


(8) Motion and Rest. 
Motion and rest are, to Shao-tse, the chief characteristies 
of Yin and Yang, but he effaces their distinctions com- 
pletely. His statements are somewhat mystical. The 
spirit, he says, cannot cxist without the body, and the body 
cannot live without the spirit. Yang has Yin as its body, 
and Yin has Yang as its body—one expects that he would 
say as spirit. That which is moving is the spirit; that 
which is at rest is the body. In heaven Yang is moving 
and Yin at rest; on earth, however, Yang is at rest and 
Yin moving (y). One does not see why Yin and Yang in 
heaven and earth act quite differently. If they are both 
bodies, now moved, now motionless, as a matter of fact, 
there is no real difference between them. 
Най San-chung, in the IIsin-ku yü-un, gives a clearer 
statement to the effect that Yang is the movement of Yin, 


ЕЖЕЛ ЕШШ ТЛА OL 
КЛИНИКИ... 
ВКА 

(2) Hsing-li ta-ch'üan, 24,107. ЕВЕ. Do c ns 
SRDS A A Sk SH He A RA Ae a (CV 
Шуи. 

() Hoing-li to-ch'dan, 11, 21 r. 3 d BE IL. WL St AE BE 
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and Yin the rest of Yang. Movement is Yang and rest is 
Yin. Rest and Yin spring from the highest degree of 
movement, and have Yang as their root. Contrariwise, 
movement and Yang spring from the highest degree of rest, 
and have their root in Yin (2), i.e., each fluid, after attain- 
ing its climax, turns into its opposite. 





(4) Manifestation and Body. 

Motionlessness or xest now became conceived of as a 
body. Torpor or inertia has always been considered a chief 
attribute of the body in Europe as well, and many have 
taken it for the inner nature of bodies. * Rest," remarks 
Hsü San-chung, “in view of its retiring end concealing 
itself, is designated as body, and mòtion because of its 
coming forth and extending as manifestation” (a). 

Wu of Lin-ch‘uan (1247—1881 A.D.) calls Yang a fluid 
and Yin a fine substance. At the production of organisms 
Yang gives the shape and Yin the body; activity depends 
on Yang and the body on Yin (b). Accordingly, the Yang 
is something easily movable, flowing, airlike, while the 
‘Yin is something corporeal, endowed with natural inertia. 


(5) Spirit and Body. 

If one thinks of the Yin as a body, the next step is to 
regard its corrélate, the Yang, as a spirit. Provided that 
the unmoved is the body, then that which gives motion to 


ОбЕЖЕ НИНЕ Wh BH OES Z Wh HS 
рижан 
JR Eu, a PR D s S E RS s 
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it must be the spirit, for the vital force in former times 
was generally identified with the spirit or the soul. This 
step is taken by IIo T'üng. llis words are: “The Yang 
is moving, the Yin at rest, the Yang is enlightened, the Yin 
in obscurity, the Yang has consciousness, the Yin has not, 
the Yin has a form, the Yang has not, the Yang has no 
body and uses the Yin as its body, the Yin is without 
activity and requires the Yang to become active. Both 
being united, creatures are alive; when they separate, 
creatures die? (c). 

"This idea that the Yang is a spirit and the Yin a body 
is something quite novel. In ancient times we find nothing 
of the kind. It comes near to the modern conception of 
heaven as a spirit, being the same idea only differently 
expressed (d). Therefore it is most vigorously impugned 
by Wang T‘ing-hsiang as Non-Confucian, and of Taoist or 
Buddhist origin. In accordance with the old sources, spirit, 
he says, is but the unexplicable working of the Yin and 
Yang, and therefore belongs to both. The spirit can only 
exist in conjunction with a material fluid, without which 
it perishes. Tn the original aurae all future things were con- 
tained already. There were hot vapours and moist ones; 
the hot vapours were very agile, they formed the Yang and 
fire, the moist ones dropped down and formed the Yin and 
water (c). This is again the old, well-known theory. 

Furthermore, the Sung scholars assign to Yin and Yang 
the same qualities always ascribed to them. According to 
Chu Hsi the Yang has its position on the left; its activity 


(o) Matt Hsing huit'ung 45] 3 2: Bo At Jo D o s HAP BS 
WI Fx Wa f$ ЕЛ Я TEE WSN TE WS Sn HE 
ая Яном 
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is giving life, nourishing, growing, its nature hard, bright, 
public-spirited, just; it is the principle of the superior man. 
‘The Yin has always its seat on the right side. Injuring, 
hurting, killing is its way; it is soft, dark, selfish, egoistic— 
the principle of the mean man (f. Li of Yen-p'ing pro- 
esses thati the nature of Yang is burning, its number odd. 
It is hard, hot, round, swimming above, bright, moving 
and pouring out. The Yin, in turn, is by nature moist, 
and its number is even. Moreover, it is soft, cool, square, 
sinking down, dark, still, contracting (g). Other contrasts 
for which, in the Sung time, Yin and Yang were used are : 
day and night, full and empty, straight and crooked, right 
and divergent. 





ІП. RELATIONS BETWEEN AND COMBINATIONS or Yin 
AND Yawc. 


Yin and Yang not only change into one another as 
phases of one and the same substance, but in the opinion 
of many scholars they also appear in manifold compounds, 
so that a pure Yang or an unalloyed Yin are rather rare. 

Shao-tsc affirms that in every Yang there is Yin, and in 
every Yin Yang, but he likewise assumes other combina- 
tions, and draws therefrom the most peculiar consequences. 
‘The sun is Yang in Yang, and the moon is Yin in Yang, 
and, owing to its being Yang, also can be scen in daytime. 
If heaven is considered as Yang, the sun as fire and the 
moon as water, we can understand that the sun is defined 
as Yang in Yang and the moon as Yin in Yong. But the 
inference drawn respecting the moon, where Yang suddenly 
is taken in the acceptation of daylight, is wrong. Further 
on it is said that the stars are Yang in Yin, wherefore they 
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shine at night. Here, again, Yang means brightness and 
Yin darkness—the stars shine in darkness. The celestial 
spaces finally, representing the soil of heaven, are Yin in 
Yin (h). This entire division is nothing but.a play of 
fancy. Elsewhere Shao-tse calls the sun and the moon the 
in and Yang of heaven, water and fire the Yin and Yang 
of earth, the stars and celestial spaces the hard and soft 
of heaven, and stones and earth the herd and soft of 
carth (i), regarding the hard and soft as fundamental 
principles like Yin and Yang, as we remember. 

Other savants put forth quite different combinations of 
the two clements. Thus Tsc-hua-tse holds that Yang in 
Yang is fire, and Yin in Yin water. Yin in Yang gives 
wood and Yang in Yin metal, as we shall see later. 

Tn contrast to this Ho Tang asserts : “Heaven is Yang 
in Yang, therefore it is a spirit and bodiless. Earth is Yin 
in Yin, therefore it has a body, but no spirit. Fire is 
‘Yin in Yang, therefore it is visible, but has no body. Water 
is Yang in Yin, therefore it is changeable, but it has no 
consciousness” (k). 

The conception of water as Yang in Yin, and of fire as 
Yin in Yang, may be based on the view that all the Five 
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Elements consist of two parts, a fluid and a substance, of 
which we shall hear more when dealing with the Five 
Elements. Accordingly, the fluid of water would be Yang, 
its substance Yin, and of fire the opposite would hold good. 

Chou-tse inverts all this, declaring water to be the moist 
fluid (Yin) in Yang and fire to be the dry fluid (Yang) in 
Yin. All these divisions are perfectly arbitrary, for every 
possible combination has its advocates. We find fire 
defined as Yang in Yang, Yin in Yang, and Yang in Yin, 
and with water it.is the same. 

Chu Hsi makes the relations between Yin and Yang still 
more complicated, if possible, saying : * In Yin, of course, 
one distinguishes Yin and Yang, and in Yang there are also ^ 
Yin and Yang. The celestial principle produces the male 
and the terrestrial principle the female. But although men 
belong to the Yang, one cannot affirm that they have no 
Yin, and although women depend on Yin, one cannot con- 
tend that they are without Yang. The bodily fluid of man 
belongs to Yang, but yet his breath contains Yin and Yang 
(inspiration and expiration). Blood belongs to Yin, but 
yet it has Yin as well as Yang” (I). 


IV. LOCALISATION oF YIN AND YANG ACCORDING TO 
QUARTERS AND SEASONS. 

The seasons are, as we saw, the result of the growing 
and decreasing of the two fluids struggling for supremacy, 
so that now the one, now the other, get the better. But 
this never goes so far that one destroys the other com- 
pletely. Even if it seems to be gone, there still remains a 


(D Chu Hsi, 49, 38 r. EÈ Who f E DS R d EN e 
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residue which grows again, and in the progress of time 
outclasses the other fluid, when the same process sets in 
anew (т). 

Pursuant to the common view, the Yang is permanently 
connected with the South and the Yin with the North, for 
the South is hot and the North is cold. This view, however, 
is again modified by Shao-tse, who always walks in his own 
ways, “The Yang of heaven,” he opines, “is in the South 
and its Yin in the North, but the Yang of earth is in the 
North and its Yin in the South, and the Yang of man is 
above and his Yin below. When uniting the Yang is below 
and the Yin above” (n). There is hardly any conclusive 
reason for inverting the directions with earth. Perhaps 
Shao-tse imagined that earth, being the counterpart of 
heaven, everything concerning her must be inverted also. 
With man the upper part of the body is always looked upon 
as Yang or the nobler. Why at the union of Yin and 
Yang their usual position, Yang above and Yin below, 
must be abandoned, is not apparent. 

This notion that the fluids have their seat in a certain 
quarter was already in antiquity superseded by a concep- 
tion propounded by Tung Chung-shu, according to which 
Yin and Yang travel round the horizon following the 
seasons. The temporary position of the Yang was 
admittedly pointed out by the constellation of the 
“ Bushel ” (Great Bear). On the question where the fluids 
have their smallest and where their biggest quantitative 
expansion, opinions are at variance. 

Chu Hsi claims that the Yang originates in the N., 
develops in the E., and attains its climax in the S. The 





(m) Loc. cit, 49, 36 г. 
(n) Hsing-li ta-ch'&on, 11, 29-00; Huang«chi ching-shih. Wl 3 JV 
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‘Yin comes out in the S., is of medium strength in the W., 
and finishes in the N. (o). The Yang, as we saw, in 
winter, to which the N. corresponds, when the Yin has 
reached its climax, is already in its embryonic state, but it 
becomes perceptible only in spring and in the E, and 
appears in all its fullness in summer and in the S. Just so 
the Yin originates already in summer and in the S., buti it 
obtains full sway only in winter in the N. 

Chu Hsi observes that, about the localisation of the 
fluids, opinions disagree. The Liki exponents assume that 
the warm fluid develops in the S.E. and the icy one in the 
N.W. In opposition to this the astronomers make the 
Yang appear in the N. and the Yin in the S., which tallies 
with Chu Hsi’s own view. ‘The calendar caperts seem to 
have supposed that the Yang begins in the N. and ceases 
in the S.S.E., whereas the Yin commences in the S. and 
ends in the N.N.W. The meteorologists in turn assert 
that Yeng starts in E.N.E. and finishes in S.S.W., while 
Yin starts in W.S.W. and reaches the goal in N.N.E. (p). 
Chu Hsi endeavours to reconcile these conflicting views. 
The commencements in N. and S. are said to refer to the 
embryonie state of the still hidden fluids, E.N.E. and 
W.S.W. to the time when both actually become visible in 
mature. S.S.E. and N.N.W. mark the climax of Yin and 
Yang, S.5.W. and N.N.E. the real end of their manifesta- 
tions. 


V. Yes амр Yawo rme CowsrrrUENT Равта ор 
Wearer. 

Yin and Yang are responsible for weather conditions, 
but as to the reason opinions differ as much as they did 
in ancient times. 
A nee ee 
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1. Wind. 
‘Wind is believed to be produced when the Yin is within 
and the Yang without. The latter cannot enter into the 
Yin, and therefore turns round it without ceasing (Chang- 
tse). According to the Hung-fan huang-chi the Yin is out- 
side and the Yang, which is very weak, fills the centre. 
Shao-tse makes the laconic remark that when Yin seizes 
the Yang, wind is the result. 


2. Thunder and. Lightning. 

‘Yang enclosed in the congealed Yin, through which it 
is unable to break, causes thunder and lightning (Chang- 
tec). ‘The Hung-fan huang-chi likewise makes the Yin 
Keep the Yang imprisoned in its interior, whereupon the 
latter forcibly breaks through as thunder. According to 
the peculiar theory of Shao-tse, thunder is the seizing of 
the Hard by the Soft. The Hard is thunder or Yang, the 
Soft the rain or Yin. All the three statements mean the: 
same after all. 

3. Clouds. 

When the Yin is seized by the Yang it whirls up in the 
shape of clouds (Chang-tse). In Shao-tse’s terminology 
clouds are produced by the seizure of the Soft by the Hard, 
which amounts to the samo, the Soft corresponding to Yin 
and the Hard to Yang. 


4, Rain and Dew, Frost and Snow. 

Yang pressed together by Yin falls down as rain 
(Chang-tse). Conversely, Shao-tse lets the Yin be seized. 
by the Yang. On the other hand, rain and dew are con- 
sidered the harmonious union of Yang with Yin, and frost 
and snow the harmonious union of Yin with Yang. The 
preceding flujd scems to be paramount in the compound 
(Hung-fan hwang-chi Yet rain, dew, hoar-frost and 
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snow are also regarded as the harmonious diffusion of the 
fluids (Chang-tsc). 
5. Vitiated Air. 
Vitiated air, by which most likely miasms are under- 
stood, and dust storms, are said to be the outcome of the 


unharmonious union (Chang-tse), or the unharmonious 
separation, of Yin and Yang (Hung-fan huang-chi) (q). 


VI. FURTHER DIFFERENTIATION OF YIN AND YANG. 

From the two primary substances the Five Elements 
were evolved, of which Book IV. treats more in detail. 
Properly speaking, these elements are nothing else than the 
Four Forms (sse-hsiang) (r)—the abundant Yang (Fire), 
the abundant Yin (Water), the scanty Yang (Wood), and 
the scanty Yin (Metal), to which is still to be added Earth, 
which is said to be sometimes Yin and sometimes Yang, 
at least in the outline given by Tse-hua-ise, Furthermore, 
according to Ho T’ang, the Eight Diagrams (ра-киа) (3) 
are supposed to proceed from Yin and Yang, viz., Heaven, 
Earth, Water, Fire, Wind, Thunder, Mountains, Lakes. 
This derivation is not very logical, notably as regards 
mountains and lakes, which are merely parts of earth. 

Ho T'ang supports the peculiar view that out of the 
condensation of terrestrial water comes fire (t). Tai T*ing- 
huai fancies that from Yin and Yang, by duplication, 
grow the 4 seasons, which trebled give the 12 months, 
a e e D EM 

(0) Hsing-li ta-ch'itan, 11, 27; Huang-chi ching-shih (BL 0) St 
4s cod. 5, 9 sog; Chang-tse chéng-meng $8 Ff F; cod. %4, 9 v., 
Hung fon luang-chi f jf 

( WO f. 

0) A Sb. 

Y (9 Hei Hoingi hui-ung P H K3 W AF Flo JU 2k BE BD 
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which doubled become the 24 periods, and the latter trebled 
result in the 72 sections of the year (u). Needless to say 
that, in a strict sense, more or less substantial fluids cannot 
be transformed into periods of time. ‘The author probably 
harboured the thought that, during all the enumerated 
sections of the year, there are Yin and Yang in quite deter- 
minate mixtures, and in so far one may say that all these 
different mixtures determinating the sections of the year 
are developed from Yin and Yang. 


VIL Yr awD YaxG AS CORRELATES. 


Through the wide extension of the notions Yin and Yang 
on all kinds of relations exhibiting only some distant analogy 
with the two primary substances, these notions almost 
entirely melt away, and we arrive at the most poignant 
contradictions. The same object may be Yin and Yang 
at the same time, according to the point from which it is 
viewed. Ultimately, Yin and Yang do not mean anything 
in themselves at all, being only employed to express a 
relation; one notion is the opposite of the other, the one is 
positive, the other negative. 

‘The consequences to which the unlimited extension of 
the notions Yin and Yang must lead are brought home to 
us in the Chang Huang T'u-shu pien (x) : Heaven and the 
sun, spring and summer, east and south are Yang, the 
earth and the moon, autumn and winter, west end north 
are Yin, But during the day heaven and earth are both 
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Yang, and at night they are both Yin. In spring and 
summer heaven and earth, the sun and the moon are all 
Yang, in autumn and winter they are all Yin. In the east 
and the south the four seasons are always Yang, in the 
west and the north they are always Yin. ‘The left hand is 
Yang, the right one Yin, in this no change is possible, but 
raise both hands, then they are both Yang, and put them 
down, and they are both Yin, end no matter whether you 
raise them or put them down, when they are hot they are 
both Yang, and when they are cold they are both Yin. 


VIII. PLANTS, ANIMALS AND MEN PRODUCED BY 
Yan anD Yane. 

The moderns also make the vegetable and animal king- 
doms grow from the two primary principles, but in details 
they differ a great deal from their older predecessors. 

‘According to Shao-tse the union of Yin and Yang 
engenders animals with hoofs and horns and Hard and Soft 
together produce roots and nuts. In this process the Yang 
and Hardness are decisive. Yin joined with Yang produces 
birds, Soft along with Hard produces branches and trunks. 
In this the influence of the Yin and Softness preponderate. 
Consequently Yin and Yang produce only birds and 
animals, whereas the vegetable kingdom owes its origin to 
the Hard and Soft. Leaves are Yin in spite of that, and 
blossoms and fruits are Yang. At the same time leaves 
and branches are considered soft, and roots and trunks 
hard (y). 





(9) Hsing-W ta-ch'ian, 11, 28 r.; Shao-tse; huang-chi ching-shih 0 

Wn Pk diio Bo Ze it Ex d Ae Bi Hh A A BU EHS SET 
н № М Е М 2 А E 
ЖИ ДЕ Be HE n A no SEE n ETC qu Еж 
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The single parts of the body Shao-tse presumes to be 
generated in a similar manner by the co-operation of two 
of his four principles, besides some parts are said to produce 
others in turn : Yang and Hardness combined. produce the 
heart and the lungs, Yang with Softness the liver and the 
gall, Softness and Yin together form the kidneys and the 
bladder, Hardness and Yin the spleen and the stomach. 
‘These inner parts having been created, they produce the 
outer ones, namely, the heart produces the eyes, the gall the 
ears, the spleen produces the nose, the kidneys the mouth, 
the lungs the bones, the liver the flesh, the stomach the 
marrow, and the bladder the blood (z). All this is a mere 
play of fancy, and reasons are not given. 

Ho T'ang informs us that when Yang, the spiritual 
substance, and Yin, the corporeal one, are blended, man 
is produecd. When they separate again, he dies. Yang 
is spirit, but simultancously the heavenly fire; Yin is body 
and also the terrestrial water. Out of the heavenly fiery 
spirit grows the human spirit, and from the terrestrial 
water blood and flesh are formed (a). 


ІХ. Yin ap Yano mw 200106у акр Borany. 

In the descriptive, natural Sciences the Chinese have 
made many good observations and theirs are no mean 
attainments, notably in the ficld of botany. It goes with- 


(2) Loo cit. 1,91... 8 e BE AB AE We WE SU BBN Ze TE 
AB ats Hai BG SU Fe Be ii АЕ ЛР ft oi SUD Ze 4E Е 
ЛЕ А Е Н ats A ee Ae 4: 
VE ZE МЕ Re JF AE Va YT ZE i D IE Ae a. 

(@) Ней Лау. luit'ung, Ho Trang yin-gong лапон. |8 ўр 
FSW A A BF AR Н ЯД И ВЕ ОЛ a SE 3A 
BBW... HEAD I DES th MW RRS 
СЕЕ РАТЕ ЕА 
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out saying that here also they have made attempts to avail 
themselves of the Yin-yang theory with a view to account- 
ing for the observed natural facts. How they proceeded 
may be gathered from the following extract from the 
Ching-chi wén-chi. 

“Birds, beasts, plants and trees obtain the Yin and 
the Yang fluid and are determined by them. The eagle 
plans murder and in autumm pounces upon its prey. The 
mouse is full of greed and goes out at night (b). In the 
fourth and the fifth months they can transform themselves 
into a turtle-dove and a quail, for in the fourth and fifth 
months Yang is powerful and Yin can be transmuted by 
Yang (c). The sparrows brood on their eggs and congre- 
gate in spring; the pheasant searches for its mate and crics 
in the morning (d). In the 11th and and 12th months 
they can transform themselves into frogs and shells (e), for 
in these months the Yin reaches its climax, and the Yang 
then can be changed by the Yin” (/). 

“The hibernating insects open their holes, when thunder 
is heard, and come out along with the Yang. They close 
their holes when thunder censes to sound, and retire 
together with the Yin. At the commencement of spring 
the otter sacrifices fish. At this time the fish follow the 








(0) Beth are Yin animals, for murder, automp, greed, and night 
are Yin. 

(6) According to the Yaeh-ting (Liki), tho eagle in the middle of 
spring changes into a pigeon, and the mole = fi] Jj, into a quail, Liki 1, 
258, 203. 

(d) Both are Yang animals: spring and morning are Yang. 

(e) CI. Yüeh-ling, Liki T., 202, 207. 
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Yang fluid and swim up the river. When autumn closes 
the wolf immolates animals, for then the animals are 
affected by the Yin fluid and are doomed to die” (g). 
“Jn spring the wild geese fly to and the swallows come 
from the north, the former travelling from the south to 
the north and the latter from the north to the south. Both 
fly with the Yang fluid, which is to their advantage. In 
autumn, on the contrary, the wild geese arrive and the 


swallows depart, the geese going from north to south, the, 


swallows in the opposite direction, but both make use of 
the convenient Yin fluid to fly upon” (h). 

“Tn the 2nd month the mango birds sing and in the 
4th the green frogs croak, viz., with the Yang. In the 
Sth month the first Yin appears, then the shrike sings 
once and becomes silent again. In the 7th month the 
cicadas sing, viz., with the Yin. In the 11th month the 
first Yang appears and the nightingale sings, but as soon 
as it is affected by the Yang it does not sing any more” (i). 


о R ERR y DU IB au, T GR 
XE OS CE ZEE S s ULLA, a, fe ode V E Af 
AG Ve We RG SR Ti ЕЕ FE HK TG Sh ЖЬ 
Е Е thet tho frst 


seized fishes and animals aro not devoured, but, o to speak, left to the 
gods. ‘The Yin fluid in autumn denotes death, but our author forgets 
that de Yang fluid in spring likewise brings about the death of tho fish. 


0) 8 Ti 98 I db нежен 
AE Vi 2k f de 3e dt o f n o tuc WL BK n 98 II ale oc 
yis a TG Ep AC DD aeu HR А т И АЕ de Se dc Dx 


Я > № di. t may bo convenient for wild geese to fly with 
the Tang fh tho south wind northward, but it ean hardly bo 
advantagcous to swallows to fly against the wind. 


(6 — Hifi Bet pu Jj gp HE BELUS 36 085 A n 26 
3.) — V d ZE nb — "i Dos JU d 3E ЕЯ МЕ 
жит А — BL s 4k EB BG Е Ti 
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"In the 4th month earthaworms come forth : the Yin 
is coiled up, but when it obtains Yang it expands. In the 
11th month earth-worms coil themselves up. Although the 
Yang is already created, the Yin is still rolled up. At 
the summer solstice Yin first comes out, and stags shed 
their horns, for they are Yanglike animals. At the winter 
solstice Yang first comes forth, and elks shed their horns, 
for they are Yin-like animals ” (k). 

“That plants and trees can sprout in the Ist month 
is due to the union of Yin and Yang, which causes their 
development. In the 9th month they fade and lose their 
leaves, because then the Yin increases and the Yang 
vanishes, so that they are destroyed. Peaches and 
Hlacococca blossom in spring conformably to the abundance 
of Yang, the asters bloom in autumn in accord with the 
plenitude of Yin. In the 4th month delicate plants die, 
because the Yin is not defeated by the Yang. In the 1ith 
month the lichi come out. The Yang makes its first 
appearance again in the Yin” (1). 

“Wheat has Vin seed, therefore it grows under the 
sway, of metal and dies under the rule of fire. Its crop is 





BR BE HW AR My Tt is not quite certain whether the nightingale 


is intended. Anyhow, it is a bird singing only during the night. 

ОЛЕШ ЖЛ Ж ИА t 
ЕЕЕ 
— Ek Tl JE 48 Jc 235 JE PW ЕЕС a 


3H BE [s LL. Tho newsgrowing Yin is supposed to cause the loss 
of the horns of the ei with tho elks it is the Yong. 
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in the 4th month. Rice has Yang seed, therefore it grows 
under the rule of wood and ripens under the dominion of 
metal. The rice crop is in the 7th month ” (m). 

“When rotten, plants become glowworms, plants are 
changed into animals and inanimate things into animate 
ones. Is that not because the brightness of Yang has 
reached its acme, so that also things of the dark Yin 
adhere to and change into it? Generally, the two fluids 
Yin and Yang are immaterial and move quietly in the 
interior, whereas wind, rain, dew, thunder, insects and 
plants have form and change outwardly” (n). 

We see from these extracts how far the Chinese still 
were from the knowledge of the real laws of nature. 


X. ANALOGIES TO YIN AND YANG IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


The well-known Persian Dualism, the combat between 
Ahuramazda, the god of light and principle of good, and 
Ahriman, the god of darkness and evil, bears some slight 
resemblance to the Yin-yang theory. This great war is at 
length decided by the destruction of Ahriman with all his 
attendants, when a time of bliss begins (o). Like Yin and 
Yang, the Persian deities represent light and darkness, 
good and evil, but in the fundamental ideas both nations 
differ to such an extent that a mutual influence can hardly 











Б А ЕЕ ТЕ 
H Ai RAG ZEUK E ELE 
T A M REH E N dn 


OF tho Tivo Elements woo reigns in spring, firo in summor, motal 
in autumn, and water in winter, 


К 8 AR WU Ly 2 8 28 OH MA 
2 BS A T XE JE Ea Ln RR Es Hg n a XR ER n 
Vite RAE DG = SIE TH ME A A e 
ПЖ ПА К ЯЬ. 

(o) Trocls Lund, pp. 96:39. 
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be thought of. Moreover, the conception of gods of light 
and darkness, of which the former, of course, are regarded 
as the good and beneficent, is so generally human that a 
fortuitous coincidence would not prove anything. In point 
of fact the Yin-yang theory is purely physical, the Persian 
conception religious-mystical, and where the former over- 
Japs the sphere of religion, it distinguishes itself quite 
clearly from the Persian dualism. Heaven and Earth, the 
manifestations of Yin and Yang, are to the Chinese not 
two enemy powers, but a married couple which generate 
all living beings. The dual forces are in conflict, it is true, 
insomuch as now the one, now the other, is paramount, 
but it is never a war to the knife leading to the complete 
annihilation of one party. The Yin is looked upon as some- 
thing less noble and less good than the Yang, or even as 
bad, but no Chinese would admit that Earth is something 
bad that ought to be destroyed. Yin and Yang have con- 
tradictory qualities. As mother of everything living Earth 
is revered, and yet from another point of view the Yin is 
accounted bad, being always the opposite of Yang, which 
. is good. This wickedness is only a technicality, required 

by theory, and not a moral one like that of Ahriman, the - 
spirit of evil. 

‘The great similarity of the physical views of Anamagoras 
with the Yin-yang doctrine has already been pointed out. 
“From chaos the Greek thinker causes two masses to sepa- 
rate : the Thick and the Thin, the Cold and the Warm, the 
Dark and the Bright, the Moist and the Dry. These are 
all fundamental attributes of the Yin and the Yang. 
Anaxagoras does not define his two substances as fire and 
water, but as ether and air (p). 

‘The primogenial elements of Parmenides are very much 
alike. He is said to have taken the Fiery for the active 








(p) Zeller L., 897. 
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and the Dark for the passive or material principle. This 
latter he identified with the earth, denoting the fire as 
light, and the earth as darkness (q). “The mixture of 
Jight and darkness he represented symbolically as sexual 
intercourse,” 

Pythagorism is much less closely related to the Yin- 
yang doctrine than are the systems of Anaxagoras and 
Parmenides, though it shows some remarkable agreement. 
Gladisch attempted to prove that Pythagorism is derived 
from China (r), a view controverted by Zeller with good 
reasons (s). ‘To the Pythagoreans the number constitutes 
the entity of all things, and, since all numbers consist of 
odd and even, the Pythagoreans concluded that odd and 
even are the constituent parts of all things. The odd was 
identified with the limited, the even with the unlimited, 
and in conformity with the popular belief the limited and 
odd was considered better and more perfect than the even 
and unlimited. With the aid of the holy decad the 
Pythagoreans then formed ten contrasts, regarding one 
quality as good and the opposed one as bad. These two 
series are as follows :— 





(a) Limit, Odd, One, Right, Male, Quiet, Straight, Light, 
Good, Square. 
(b) Unlimited, Even, Multitude, Left, Female, Moved, 
Crooked, Darkness, Bad, Rectangle (i). 
Series (x) are Yang qualities, series (b) Yin qualities. 
The Chinese did not consider the contrasts: limit—um- 
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wal Crone, gy 7b uiv vip qs rl» W ди oxóros. 

1r) Glaliscl, Die Psthagorzeer und dio alten Chinesen, Posen, 1844. 
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limited, one—multitude. Instead of multitude they would 
say “two.” Quite different is the Chinese conception of 
the Left as Yang and good, and the Right as Yin end 
bad (u), of the Male as moving, and the Female as quiet, 
and in lieu of Square and Rectangle they would say Circle 
and Square. Still a great similarity between the ten 
Pythagorean contrasts and the Chinese contrasts of the 
Yin and Yang qualities cannot be denied. Some Pytha- 
goreans have expanded the table of ten by adding : Above 
—Bolow, Anterior—Posterior (а), which again falls in with 
the Chinese theory. According to the Pythagorean doc- 
trine the Day is considered as odd, the Night as even. 
Dry Warmth corresponds to the Male and Wet Cold to the 
Female (y). 

But all these agreements cannot alter the fact that 
Pythagorism in its essence is entirely different from the 
Chinese doctrine. To the Pythagorean the number is the 
real substance of all things, which for that reason are 
reduced to numbers and classified under the two heads, 
odd and even. The Chinese presume things to spring from 
two primary elements, the fiery Yang and the moist Yin. 
Both are denominated odd and even in the Viking com- 
mentary, but only in respect of the broken and unbroken 
lines used in divination. In the further development of 
the theory this division into odd and even is of no conse- 
quence and does not touch the core of the doctrine at all 


— 


sd 8j, Bpeqojr nel nvadiero, eh kl eios, pör xal акбоз атаву 
ai edo, rerpdyoror ral repdes. 

(e The Righe is always given tho proferenco over the Lett by 
Occidentala. On this is based the defence of tho Romane to ser Qd 
Toft leg on the right one. Zeller L, 820. 

(æ) Zoller, loc. oit, Aviat. ix Bimpl. Do eaclo, 1704, 11 Schol. in 
А a ed ob 
peregi kal áru ка ior kao Dueyor, s err "tton Iendpgem de 
Порри дент бош 

(y) Boudkd-Leclereq, p. 199, 2. 
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BOOK IV.* 
THE FIVE ELEMENTS. 


"The theory of the Five Elements is no doubt of Chinese 
origin and its existence in ancient times proved by many 
old documents. We read in one of the first books of the 
Shuling, the ** Counsels of the Great Yü” Je jfi: 

“Vil said (a), Well! may Your Majesty think of it. 
Virtue implies good government, and government consists 
in nourishing the people. Water, fire, metal, wood, earth, 
and grain must be attended to. The rectification of virtue, 
the supply of all useful things, and ample provision for the 
necessaries of life must be well balanced. These nine 
achievements succeed each other, and the nine successive 
steps are praised in songs. Caution the people with kind- 
ness, govern them with majesty, and incite them with the 
nine songs, in order that there may be nothing amiss.’ 


“The emperor (b) said, * Yes (c), the earth is undis- 





* Already published as Appendix I. in amy translation of the Lan 
Hong, Bart TE, 1001. 
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turbed now, heaven is in perfect order, and the six 
treasuries and three affairs properly managed. Ten thou- 
sand generations may perpetually rely on them. All this 
is your doing?” (Legge, Classics, Vol. TIL, Part L., p. 85 
seq.). 

What does it mean that the Five Elements : water, fire, 
metal, wood, and earth must be controlled by the emperor? 
How can he exercise any power on nature? By regulating 
his administration on the natural sequence of the elements, 
doing only those things which are in harmony with the 
clement ruling for the time being. Natural phenomena are 
thus affected by the actions of the Son of Heaven, being 
either disturbed or kept in their regular course. The Liki 
will give us the necessary details. 

‘The elements are here enumerated in the series in which 
they overcome or destroy one another, for which the terms 
фо И are used, ‘This part of the theory of the Five 
Elements seems to have been known to the compilers of 
the Shuking. 

The above passage is quoted and explained by the Tso- 
chuan, Duke Wên, Tth year, and its genuineness thus firmly 
established. The corresponding passage of the Tso-chuan 
reads thus : 

“The book of Hsia (d) says, * Caution the people with 
Kindness, govern them with majesty, and incite them with 
the nine songs, that there may be nothing amiss.” The 
virtues of the nine achievements may be sung, and are 
called the nine songs. The six treasuries and the three 
affairs are called the nine achievements. Water, fire, 
‘metal, wood, earth and grain are called the six treasuries. 
‘The rectification of virtue, the supply of all useful things, 


(pr ee Ng ee a ee 


(d) The "* Cocasels of the Great Yi 
Hsia dynosty. 
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and ample provision for the necessaries of life are called 
the three affairs” (e). (CE. Legge, Classics, Vol. V., 
Part L, p. 247.) 

In another book of the Hsia dynasty, entitled {t $ 
“the Speech at Kan,” the following words are attributed 
to the Emperor Ch'i Et who is supposed to have spoken 
them in 2104 в.с. : 

“The Lord of Hu offers violence and insult to the Five 
Elements, and neglects and discards the three commence- 
ments (of the seasons). Therefore Heaven employs me to 
destroy and cancel his appointment. Now I merely 
reverently mete out the punishment of Heaven” (f). 
(Legge, Classics, Vol. EIL, Part L, p. 158.) 

Legge rightly observes that the crime of the Lord of Hu 
is stated in a somewhat obscure and mystical language. 
The Five Elements are not to be taken in the simple 
physical sense, for then they could not be outraged by a 
sovereign, but are metaphysical terms, equivalent almost 
to the four seasons [I Bj, as one commentator points out. 
‘The seasons are nothing else than the result of the revolu- 
tions of the Five Elements, and a ruler commits a crime 
if, for his administrative acts, he does not choose the 
proper time, neglecting the seasons. At all events there is 
some theory at the bottom of the very concise expression. 


Another criminal of this sort is introduced to us in the 
chapter Hung-fan (The Great Plan) of the Shuking, where 
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the Viscount of Chi says : “I have heard that of old K*un 
by damming up the Great Flood threw the Five Elements 
into confusion. God was highly incensed at him, and did 
not grant him the Great Plan with the nine divisions” (g). 
(Legge, Classics, Vol. YIL., Part IL., p. 828.) 

I suppose that the imaginary guilt of K‘un did not so 
much consist in his illtreating the element water as in not 
observing the propitious time for his draining work, thereby 
disturbing the Five Elements, i.e, the Five Seasons, and 
thus bringing down calamities upon his people. 

Further on the ILung-fan informs us of the nature of the. 
Five Elements, the fullest description to be found in the 
Shuking : 

“First the Five Eleménts : the first is termed water; 
the second, fire; the third, wood; the fourth, metal; the 
fifth, earth. Water is described as soaking and descending ; 
fire as blazing and rising; wood as crooked and straight; 
metal as yielding and changing; whereas the nature of earth 
appears from sowing and reaping. That which is soaking 
and descending becomes salt; that which is blazing and 
rising becomes bitter; that which is crooked and straight 
becomes sour; that which is yielding and changing becomes 
acrid; and the produce of sowing and reaping becomes 
sweet” (h). (Legge, Classics, Vol. III., Part II., p. 825.) 

The sequence of the Five Elements is different from 
that in the I[sia-shu, insomuch as here wood precedes metal. 
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It is the sequence in which originally the elements were 
created. This at least is the opinion of Chu Hsi, which we 
shall examine later on. The nature of the Five Elements 
is described, and another category, that of the Five Tastes: 
salt, bitter, sour, acrid, and sweet connected therewith, 
ie., we have here the first classification based on the five 
elements. From this one to the others the transition is 
easy. It is just this book of the Shuking which shows us 
the great partiality of the ancient Chinese for numerical 
categories and classifications. We find already the № 
Five Businesses: $ E Ж В В demeanour, speech, 
seeing, hearing, and thinking, immediately following upon 
the five elements, and further on the F f Five Mani- 
festations, or i, $& Five Atmospheric Influences as they 
are now called, viz., В Чу Ў Ж JR, rain, sunshine, heat, 
cold, amd wind (Legge, loc. cit., p. 889), which subse- 
quently were combined with the Five Elements. The love 
of symbolism and the tendency of discovering analogies 
between natural and moral phenomena appears already in 
what the Hung-fan has to say on the Five Manifestations : 


“There are the auspicious manifestations :—self- 
possession is related to seasonable rain; orderliness, to 
seasonable sunshine; judiciousness, to seasonable heat; 
discretion, to seasonable cold; and sageness, to seasonable 
wind. There are likewise the evil manifestations :—excite- 
ment is related to incessant rain; confusion, to incessant 
sunshine; fickleness, to incessant heat; impetuosity, to 
incessant cold; and dullness, to incessant wind. 





** Tt is said that the emperor pays attention to the year; 
his ministers and high officers, to the months; and the 
petty officials, to the single days. When, during a year, а 
month, or a day, the seasonableness does not change, then 
all the crops ripen, the administration is enlightened, excel- 
lent persons become illustrious, and the peSple enjoy peace 
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and happiness. But when, during a day, a month, or à 
year, the seasonableness changes, then the crops do not 
ripen, the administration is beclouded and tnenlightened, 
excellent persons remain in obscurity, and the people do 
not enjoy quietude” (i). (Legge, loc. cit., p. 840 seq.) 

Already at the beginning of the Chou dynasty, in the 
eleventh century n.c., the Chinese had discovered some 
resemblance between heaven and earth, and the four seasons’ 
with the six ministries, which appears from the names of 
these departments recorded in the Chou-li. There is the 
prime minister, the chief of the Civil Office, 3% ЗЕ. ог 
ЗЕ "HF Officer of Heaven; the minister of the interior and 
of revenue, F) fË or + ' Officer of Earth; the minister 
of ceremonies, 5 f ог Ж Ж Оћсег оѓ Spring; the 
minister of war, F) 5 or Jf '&& Officer of Summer; the 
minister of punishments, Я] Е ог fX '& Officer of 
Autumn; and the minister of works, T] Zk or 4& JE 
Officer of Winter. 

‘We Icarn from the same source that the vice-president 
of the Board of Ceremonies “erected altars to the Five 
Emperors in the four suburbs” (Cf. Le Tcheou-li, par 
E. Biot, Vol. I., p. 421, 441, and Vol. IL, p. 324). These 
Five Emperors were five old rulers subsequently deified and 
venerated as the deities of the Five Points. 
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These are two more corner stones added to the system- 
of the Five Elements. We have no literary evidence to 
show that this was done already at the commencement of 
the Chou epoch; although there is nothing against such a 
supposition. At all events this step had been taken some 
centuries later, for in the ‘'so-chuan we. see the theory 
pretty well evolved from the nucleus observed in the older 
sources. 

We read under Chao-Kung, 20th year : “ Therefore there 
were the officers of the Five Elements, who accordingly 
were called the Five Officers. ‘They, in fact, received their 
family and clan names, and were appointed high dignitaries. 
As divine spirits they were sacrificed to, and honoured, and 
venerated at the altars of the Spirits of the Land and Grain 
and the Five Sacrifices. The ruler of wood was called 
Kou Mang, that of fire Chu Yung, of metal Ju Shou, of 
water Hsiian Ming, and of earth Hou Tu... . Viscount 
Hien inquired of which families were these Five Officers 
partaking of the oblations of the Spirits of the Land and 
Grain and the Five Sacrifices. Tsai Mé replied : ‘ At the 
time of Shao Hao there were four men : Ch‘ung, Kai, Hsiu, 
and Hsi, who were able to regulate metal, wood, and water. 
Ch*ung was made Kou Mang, Kai was made Ju Shou, and 
Нам and Hsi, Hsilan Ming. They never were remiss in 
discharging their duties and in assisting Ch‘iung Sang (Shao 
Hao). For these are the Three Sacrifices. Chuan Hsii had 
a son named Li, who became Chu Yung; Kung Kung had a 
son named Kou Lung, who became lou T*w. For these 
are the two sacrifices. Hou Ju became Spirit of the Land 
and Grain and director of the fields.’ ” 


Hore we have five sons of old legendary rulers raised 
to the dignity of spirits of the Five Elements after their 
deaths. They partake of the Five Sacrifices offered to the 
Five Emperors in the four suburbs and the centre, ic., 
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they are assistant deities of the Five Points. That they 
were, moreover, regarded as genii of the seasons appears | 
from their names, for Kou Mang, “ Curling fronds and 
spikelets” evidently points to spring, and Ju Shou, 
“Sprouts gathered,” designates autumn. Chu Yung, 
referring to heat, may well denote summer, and Hsüan 
Ming, “ Darkness obscure,” winter. Thus we have the 
Five Elements and their deities connected with the Five 
Points and the Five Seasons. 

But the most important testimony of the Tso-chuan is 
to be found in the following passage, Duke Chao, 25th year : 

“t Chien Tse said, ‘I venture to ask what is meant by 
propriety?? Tse T‘ai Shu replied, ‘I heard the former | 
great oficer Tse Ch'an say : Propriety is the principle of 
Heaven, the rule of Earth, and the basis of human conduct. 
This principle of Heaven and Earth is imitated by the 
people conforming to the luminaries of Heaven and agree- 
ing with the nature of Earth. The Siw Fluids are produced 
and the Five Elements made use of. The fluids become 
the Five Tastes, manifest themselves as the Five Colours, 
and appear as the Five Sounds?” (k). 

And farther on we read : “ People feel love and hatred, 
pleasure and anger, sorrow and joy, which feelings are pro- 
duced from the Sie Fluids. Therefore one carefully imitates 
relations and analogies, in order to regulate these Sia 
Impulses” (1) 
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By the Six Fluids or atmosplierical influences are under- 
зо: № № М № № № the Yin principle, the Yang 
principle, wind, rain, darkness, and light, a classification 
somewhat different from that of the Five Fluids of the 
Shuking. 

In the above-quoted passage the Five Elements are 
combined with the Five Tastes, the Five Colours, and the 
Five Sounds on the one side, and, with the Six Fluids and 
the Six Impulses on the other. After all there are but five 
entities which appear to us under different forms, cither as 
substances or as atmospherical fluids, or as tastes, colours 
or sounds. And even human feelings are nothing else but 
manifestations of these, fluids. 


Elsewhere the Tso-chuan informs us that “the former 
Kings constituted the five tastes and harmonised the five 
sounds. It is by these that they made their minds equable 
and regulated their administration. Sounds are nearly 
related to tastes” (m). (Tso-chuan, Duke Chao, 20th 
year.) 

That the antagonism of the elements was well known at 
the time of the Tso-chuan we infer from the following 
passages : “ Water overcomes fire ” (n) (Duke Ai, 9th year), 
and “ Fire overcomes metal” (o) (Duke Chao, 81st year). 
The meeting of two opposed elements is compared to a 
marriage, and the stronger element subduing the weaker, 
called the husband, the weaker being looked upon as the 
wife. “Water is the husband of fire” (p) (Duke Chao, 
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arth year), and “Fire is the wife of water” (q) (Duke 
Chao, 9th year). 

Finally the Five Elements are connected with the 
cyclical signs of the Ten Stems and the Twelve Branches. 
‘A disaster is predicted on a Ping-tse or a Jén-wu day, 
because on these there is a meeting of water and fire (r), 
ping corresponding to fire, and tse to water, jên to water, 
and wu to fire. Since these cyclical signs serve to denote 
the points of the compass, the Five Elements must be 
referred to them also. So we read that ‘ tse is the position 
of water” (s) (Duke Ai, 9th year), i.c., that water is placed 
in the North. 

The Tso-chuan states that the Five Elements manifest 
themselves as the Five Colours, but does not assign the 
different colours to the various clements. This is done in 
the Chi-chung chou-shu (t), a collection of ancient texts 
excluded by Confucius from the Shuking, and consequently 
prior in time to the sixth century m.c. (Cf. Chavannes, 
Méw, Hist., Vol. V., p. 457.) There we read: ** Among 
the Five Elements the first, the black one, is water; the 
second, the red one, is fire; the third, the green one, is 
wood ; the fourth, the white one, is metal; and the fifth, 
the yellow one, is carth” (u). 








Resuming the adduced old testimonies, we may assert 
that, at the time of Confucius and before, the theory of the 
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Five Elements was known and developed in all its chief 
features. The elements are roughly described and con- 
ceived as partly physical, partly metaphysical entities. 
‘They vanquish one another in a certain order already given 
in the Shuking. The weaker element in such a contest is 
termed the wife, the stronger the husband. The atmo- 
spherical fluids, closely connected with the elements, affect 
mankind, in so far as they are believed to produce impulses 
and sensations, and, conversely, human actions may 
influence these fluids. The sovereign especially regulates 
the elements by the virtue displayed in his administration. 
‘There are five officers or deities presiding over the elements 
and, at the same time, venerated as genii of the seasons, 
in the five directions, together with the Five Emperors, 
ruling over the five points of the compass. ‘Thus we have 
а link between the elements, the seasons, and the five 
directions. Moreover, the fluids and the elements manifest 
themselves under the form of the five tastes, the five 
colours, and the five sounds. Tastes and colours are 
enumerated and assigned to the respective elements, and 
we may assume that the same was done with the five 
sounds, although we have no literary evidence to prove it. 
By their combination with the signs of the denary and 
duodenary cycles, the five elements were again located in 
those points of the compass to which these signs correspond. 


In the Appendix to Couvreur’s Dictionary there is a 
table of the Five Elements and their corresponding 
categories, altogether twelve columns. Of these we have 
so far traced nine; only the five heavenly Emperors, the five 
planets, and the five viscera have not yet been mentioned. 
But these also were referred to the elements in the Chou 
dynasty, as we shall see from the Liki and other works. 


A short sketch of a natural philosophy is given in 
the chapter Li-yiin of the Liki (Legge, “Sacred Books, 
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Vol. XXVII. p. 880 seq.), in which the Five Elements play 
a part. Man is said to be the product of the forces of 
heaven and earth by the interaction of the Yin and the Yang, 
the union of the animal and intelligent spirits, and the finest 
matter of the Five Elements (z). This, of course, would 
account for the many relations existing between the 
elements and the human body, as well as human actions. 
Moreover, the Five Elements are distributed over the four 
seasons (y). Thcy are in constent movement, and alter- 
nately exhaust one another. Each of them becomes in its 
turn the fundamental one, just like tho four seasons and the 
twelve months (2). It is not expressly stated that the five 
sounds, the five tastes, and the five colours are identical 
with the five elements; but they are mentioned in close 
connection with the elements and declared to undergo 
similar regular revolutions, by which each sound, taste, 
and colour for a certain time becomes the principal one. 
Throughout the whole treatise we notice the intimate 
relation of human life to all the forces of nature, the 
elements included, 


‘The chapter Li-yitn is by some attributed to Tse Yu, a 
disciple of Confucius, or to his disciples, and regarded as 
one of the most valuable parts of the Liki. I do not share 
Legge’s view that the ideas about elements, numbers, 
colours, &e., are Taoistie admixtures to the commonsense 
of Confucianism, for we have met them all in the Confucian 
Classis. (Cf. Legge?s Liki, Introduétion, p. 24.) 
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How the elements and their correlates were distributed 
over the twelve months we learn from another book of the 
Liki, the Yüch-ling (Legge, eod., p. 249 seq.) embodying 
the fullest scheme of this theory in classical literature. It 
is a sort of a calendar clearly showing us how much the 
doctrine of the Five Elements was interwoven with the 
life of the ancient Chinese. For each of the four seasons it 
is stated that the Grand Annalist informed the Son -of 
Heaven of, the day on which the season began, and of the 
element ruling over the three months composing the season. 
The element earth alone had no proper season. 


About the first month of spring we learn that its days 
are chia and yi (a), its divine ruler is T'ai Hao, and the 
attending spirit Kou Mang. Its creatures are the sealy, 
its musical note is chio, its number 8 (b), its taste is sour, 
its smell is rank, Its sacrifice is that at the inner door (0), 
and for this the spleen of the victim is essential. The east 
winds resolve the cold. The Son of Heaven occupies the 
apartment on the left of the Ch'ng-yang Fane (d), and 








(a) "The two firat of the ton cyclical signs. 

_ (0) This numbor is said to refer to the vernal element wood. ‘The 
Bloments are counted in the sequence of their creation (see above. 
931) :—Water, fire, wood, metal, earth. Now tho last only im given 
its natural number 5. All tho other elementa have their number in the 
sories plus 5, 

(c) One of the five sacrifices of tho house. Tho correspondence of 
those offerings with the seasons and elements is obvious. Tho door 
symbolises the opening of the year and the display of tho energies of 
nature. ‘The outer door, or the gato, is the counterpart of tho inner 
door, and thorefore connected with the autumn sacrifice. ‘The sacrifice 
to the hearth gocs well with fire, that to the inner court with earth or 
the centro, and that of tho well with water. Our text of tho Liki retds 
“path " 4F for JEM well” (cf. Legge, loc, cit. p. 997, note 1). I 
follow Wang Ch'ung I., p. 610. 

(d) Tho eastern part of tho Hall of Distinction, where the Emperor 
went on the first day of the month. Ch'ing-yang if R} means ** green 
and bright," . 
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rides in a carriage drawn by green dragon horses, carrying 
fa green flag and wearing green robes and pieces of green 
jade. His food consists in wheat and mutton. At the 
head of his ministers and the feudal princes, the emperor 
meets the spring in the eastern suburb. ‘The inspectors of 
the fields are ordered to reside in the lands having an 
eastward exposure. They instruct the people, and see that 
all the necessary measures for cultivating the fields be 
taken. Prohibitions are issued against cutting down trees 
and the killing of young animals, birds, or insects. No 
fortifications are to be erected, no warlike operations to be 
undertaken, for they would be sure to be followed by the 
calamities from Heaven. I refrain from quoting all the 
other prescriptions and defences, and would only draw 
attention to the characteristical last paragraph of this 


Tasim or mme Five Шивмвмтѕ, cum Four Seasons; 















Five | Four | mivo | Five | Pivo | ivo | Five 
Tlements Seasons Emperors Spirits |Saerifices| Anlmala Grainn(o) Intestines. 
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wool | spring | T*ai Hao Ком Манд, 





firo |summer| Yen i |Ohu Yung hearth 


earth |. [Huang i) Hou Tu | inner 
court 


ox |panicled| heart 
millet 


metal [autumn |Shao Hao) Ju Show outer door) dog | hemp 








water | winter | Chuan | Hstian | well 


pig | millet | kidneys 
Hsü| Ming T 





(©) Tho correspondences of the Five Grains do not quite agree with those 
ала millet with fire, His translation of 8 Бу rico instend of “panicled 
“atomach” as Mayers does. 
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section, which has its counterpart in all the other 
months. 

“Tt in the first month of spring the governmental pro- 
ceedings proper to summer were carried out, the rain would 
fall unseasonably, plants and trees would decay pre- 
maturely, and the States would be kept in continual fear. 
If the proceedings proper to autumn were carried out, there 
would be great pestilence among the people; boisterous 
winds would work their violence; rain would descend in 
torrents; orach, fescue, darnel, and southernwood would 
grow up together, If proceedings proper to winter were 
carried out, pools of water would produce their destructive 
effects, snow and frost would prove very injurious, and the 
first sown seeds would not enter the ground.” 

In a similar way the other months are described. We 
abstract therefrom the following Table : 
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8 | маи | gren | chio | sour | gontish | onst | scaly 
7 | pingting| rod | chi | bitter | burning | south | tenthored 
5 | шо | yollow | kung | sweet | fragrant | contro | naked 
9 |keng hsin| white | shang | acrid | rank | we hairy 
© | лье | Бык | yu | solt | rotten | north | shell 
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he Ydch-ling is now universally ascribed to Lit Pu-wet 
of the third century s.c. (Legge, Liki, Introduction, p. 20); 
put there is no reason to suppose that it was invented by 
him, and -that it is not a calendar of the Chou period, for 
its contents accords very well with óther sources, and was, 
at all events, regarded as a genuine record of old customs 
py the compilers of the Lili. 

The literary evidence of ancient texts collected above 
is more than sufficient, I trust, to establish the fact that the 
theory of the Five Elements is of Chinese origin. This has 
been contested by no less an authority than Ed. Chavannes, 
who is of opinion that the Chinese have borrowed it from 
the Turks (ct. Ed. Chavannes, “Le cycle turc des douze 
animaux,” T'oung-pao, Série II. Vol. VII. No. 1, pp. 96— 
98). His view can hardly be upheld against the old texts. 
L. de Saussure (* Les Origines de l'astronomie chinoise," 
T'oung-pao, 1010, Vol. XL. pp. 205—288) has already dis- 
posed of it. To his counter-arguments, with which I 
concur in general, some more may be added. It is rather 
surprising that of all the Chinese authors who have written 
‘on the Five Elements almost nobody refers to Tsou Yen, 
whom Chavannes believes to have been the first exponent 
of the Turkish theory in China, They all go back to the 
old Chinese sources quoted above. In the fourth or the 
fifth centuries n.c., when the Turkish theory must have 
found its way into China, the Turkish tribes, Hsiung-nu or 
Scythians, bordering on the Chinese empire, were practically 
barbarians, from whom the Chinese could not learn much. 
In the Shi-ohi, chap. 110, they are described as nomads 
without cities, who could not write and did not care for the 
moral laws. ‘The accounts found in Herodotus, Book IV., 
seem to confirm that, at that early age, the Turkish. tribes 
lived in a very primitive state of culture, and it is highly 
improbable that the theory of the interaction of the 
elements, supposing a mystical sympathy of all the forces 
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of nature, an attempt at a natural philosophy, should have 
been devised by an uncivilised people like the early Turks. 
"To the Chinese mind such sorts of speculations have been 
familiar from time immemorial. In ancient times the Turks 
most likely received the little culture they had from their 
neighbours, the Chinese, and when, subsequently, the 
Sakas made their incursions into Bactria and India, from 
the Greeks and Indians. When, many centuries later, they 
went over from Buddhism to the Islam, their language as 
well as their civilisation fell under the influence of the 
Arabs and Persians, They possessed very little originality, 
wherefore the invention of the theory of the Five Elements 
cannot well be set down to their credit, 

I strongly doubt that, at the time of Tsou Yen, the 
Hsiung-nu already possessed any notion of the elements, 
which require a more advanced state of civilisation than 
theirs was. Their descendants, the Uigurs, know four 
elements. But which? Fire, wind, water and earth 
(Kudatku Bilik, by H. Vámbéry, pp. 75, 78). They are 
the same as those of the Greeks and Indians, and they 
evidently learned them from these directly or through the 
Arabs, as they must have borrowed the seven planets and 
the twelve signs of the zodiac from the same source, After 
deducting these foreign loans, there remains nothing 
originally Turkish. 

Even if the four elements, fire, wind, water, and earth, 
were of Turkish invention, it would not help us much, for 
the four elements of the soi-disant semi-Turkish Ch'in 
dynasty, according to Chavannes, must have been fire, 
wood, metal, and earth, i.e., besides two elements occur- 
xing in Europe as well, they embrace two characteristically 
Chinese elements, wood and metal, unknown in Europe 
and India. . 
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I should say that the principal passage on which 
Chavannes bases his belief in the Turkish origin of the 
theory of the Five Elements admits of a totally different. 
interpretation than that of the eminent sinologist. The 
Emperor Han Kao Tsu expressed his astonishment that in 
Chin only four heavenly emperors were sacrificed to, since 
he had heard that there were five in heaven (Mém. Hist. 
Vol. III. р. 449). In my opinion, this means to say that 
the emperor knew that before the Ch'in epoch there were 
five emperors worshipped under the Chou, and that he 
simply reverted to the old custom, changed by the Ch'in, 
by instituting a sacrifice to the black emperor, the 
representative of water. 


At first sight the theory of the Five Elements, and е 





classification ingrafted thereon, may seem strenge to us, 
and one of the many Chinese peculiarities; but sociology 
teaches us that similar classifications, though based on other 
principles of division, are common all over the world, and 
among people not connected with one another, Such 
classifications must therefore be a product of human nature, 
which is more or less the same everywhere. Consequently, 
we need not look for a foreign origin of the Chinese theory. 





Most Australian natives divide up the things of the 
world conformably to their clans and fraternities, which, 
each of them, have their special totems. All things belong- 
ing to the same group are allied and, so to say, the same 
reality under different forms. Animals of the same class 
must not be eaten by their kindred (E. Durkheim and 
M. Mauss, De quelques formes primitives de classifications, 
in L’Année Sociologique (Paris, 1901-02), Vol. 6, p. 17). 
The totems are not only animals but also plants, fruits, and 
other objects. They may be natural phenomena as well, 
such as wind, water, the sun, clouds amongst the Aruntas 
(p. 28, note 2). With the totem fire are connected the 
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branches of eucalyptus, the red leaves óf the érémophile, 
the sounds of trumpets, warmth, love (p. 81). 

A tribe of the Siouw in North America has grouped all 
objects according to the. position occupied by their clans 
in their camp, viz., right, left, in the front, and in the 
rear (p. 47). 

Another tribe of the North American Indians, the Zuñis, 
have taken the seven directions—north, south, west, east, 
the zenith, the nadir, and the centre—as the basis for their 
classifications, and filled them up with all the things in 
which they are specially interested. Thus they have the 
following equations : 

North ; Wind, winter, the pelican, the crane, the green 

oak, strength, destruction, yellow. 

West: Water, spring, moist wind, the bear, the wild 

dog, vernal herbs, peace, hunting, blue. 

South : Fire, summer, agriculture, medicine, red. 

East: Earth, seeds, frost, the buck, the antelope, the 

turkey, magic, religion, white, &c. (p. 85 seq.) 





‘The Dacotahs have a similar division, but they have 
lost their clans. ‘The Australian Wotjoballul have dis- 
tributed their clans and their correlates over thirteen points 
of the compass (p. 51). 

The classifications according to clans and totems appear 
to be the more primitive; and those starting trom the points 
of the compass are probably derived from the grouping of 
the clans in the camp. 


It is owing to the preponderance of astrology amongst 
the Chaldeans that with them and their successors, Greeks 
and Romans, the planets have become the corner stones of 
very similar classifications. The Chaldeans have attributed 
the following colours to the planets : 
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Saturn=black, Jupiter=light red, Mars=purple, the 
Sun golden, Venus=white, and Mercury=blue. 


Ptolemy gives them somewhat different colours : 





Saturn=a livid grey, Jupiter=white, Mar 
Sun=golden, Venus=yellow, and Mercury: 
colours, 

‘The scholiasts also differ, and only agree in the colours 
of Mars (red) and the Sun (golden) (A. Bouché-Leclercq, 
LAstrologie Grecque (Paris, 1800), рр. 818, 814). 

Tn addition to colours, metals, plants, and animals are 
also classified under these planets. ‘Thus mercury is the 
metal of the homonymous planet; dragons, snakes, foxes, 
cats, night birds, donkeys, and hares are linked to Saturn; 
wild beasts, monkeys, pigs, to Mars (pp. 817, 818). 
Moreover, Ptolemy has distributed the parts of the body 
and the senses among the seven planets according to the 
following scheme : 

Saturn: The right ear, the bladder, the spleen, the 

phlegm, the bones. 

Jupiter : The sense of touch, the lungs, the arteries, the 

semen. 

Mars : The left ear, the kidneys, the veins, the testicles. 

Sun : The eyes, the brain, the heart, the nerves—all the 

chief organs. 

Venus : The smells exciting love, the liver, the seat of 

prophecy, the flesh. 


Mercury : The tongue, the gall. 
Moon : The taste, the stomach, the womb (p. 821). 


This system has undergone a great many modifications 
at the hands pf later authors; for instance, Demophilus 
and Hermippus. 
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Proclus teaches that the different spheres of the human 
spirit correspond to the spheres of the stars : Fimed stars. 
intellectual life, Saturn=contemplation, Jupiter=political 
and social instincts, Mars=passionateness, Sun=perceptive 
faculties, Venus=desires, Mercury=faculty of speech, 
Moon — vegetative lite (p. 825). 


In the Middle Ages the Kabbala sets forth various 
systems of classification simultaneously. According to the 
Sepher Jexirah (ninth to tenth century a.p.), the world 
has been built up by the Three Elements named the 
‘Three Mothers—fire is the substance of heaven, water that 
from which the earth was produced, and both antagonistic 
elements are separated by the third element, air, These 
‘Three Elements govern the Three Seasons—summer, the 
rainy season, and the cool season, and the Three Parts of 
the Body, the head, the breast, and the belly. This gives 
the following table : 

















‘Threo Parts of | Türeo Paris ot 
the World tho 


Threo Elomonts| Three Sousons ody 





fré summer hoavon head 
water rainy senson сви bronst 
air cool senson void belly 








Besides there are the “Seven Double Ones,” being 
partly good and partly wicked. These are the Seven 
Planets, and corresponding to them the Seven Days and 
the Seven Nights of a week, and the Seven Orifices of the 
Head. Я 

The “Twelve Single Ones” are the Twelve Months 
combined with the Twelve Signs of thee Zodiac and the 
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Twelve Human Activities—sight, hearing, smell, touch, 
speech, nutrition, generation, motion, anger, laughing, 
thought, and sleep (4. Lehmann, Aberglauben und Zau- 
berei (2nd ed.), translated by Petersen, Stuttgart, 1908, 
p. 146 seq.). 


At the end of the Middle Ages, these classifications 
reccived their highest development in Europe by the mystic 
Agrippa von Nettesheim (1456—1585 A.D.), who, in his great. 
work “De occulta philosophia,” combined the Physics of 
Aristotle, the astronomy of Ptolemy, the New Platonism, 
and the Kabbala, with his own observations and fanciful 
ideas. His works, and those of his contemporaries, show 
us that in the beginning of the sixteenth. century people 
in Europe were not a whit farther advanced in natural 
science than the Chinese philosophers of the Sung epoch 
or those of to-day. Many of the arguments of Agrippa 
remind us of similar ones of the Chinese theorists of the 
Five Elements. 





Agrippa maintains that everything is subject to a planet 
ora constellation, ‘Thus, fire and blood are solar, and the 
same is said of gold and of tho precious stones—pyrope, 
heliotrope, jasper, emerald, ruby, the sun-flower, the lotus 
flower; and the big and audacious animals—the lion, the 
crocodile, the ram, the bull, the phoenix, the eagle, the 
cock, the raven. Similar lists are given for all the 
planets. 


Everything on carth is classified according to fixed 
numbers. Agrippa has established groups and classes of 
one to twelve links each, and combined them to systems, 
following perhaps the precedent of the Kabbala. As a 
specimen I give his table of the Seven Planets, 
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After this historical and sociological excursion we return 
to the Chou period where we left the subject. We possess 
still more sources dating from that time, though not 
classical ones, proving that already then the table derived 
from the Lili was still further developed. 

‘The Taoist writer Ho Kuan-tse (f) (fourth century в.с.) 
arranges the Five Elements according to the position taken 
by soldiers in a camp, referring them to the human body, 
and not to the four quarters. “In choosing a position,” 
he says, “one must take advantage of the ground and 
select it according to the Five Elements, Wood is on the 
left side, metal on the right, fire in front, water in the rear, 
and earth in the centre. In army camps, and in marshalling 
troops, this order must be observed. ‘These five divisions 
being well defined, everything may be undertaken with 
satety” (g). This arrangement of the clements agrees with 
their positions in the four quarters if the observer turns 
his face to the chiet quarter, which for the Chinese is the 
south, ‘Then fire is in the front or in the south, water in 
the rear or in the north, wood on the left side or in the cast, 
metal on the right side or in the west, and earth, in both 
eases, remains in the centre, 

The Su-to¢n devotes several chapters to the theory of 
the Five Elements. ‘This theory has remained the basis of 
all Chinese medicine up to the present day. As appears 
from the title of the work, it consists of questions addressed 
by Huang Ti to his assistant, Chi Po. This, of course, is 
fiction. 

“ Huang Ti asked in what manner cold and heat, dry- 
ness and moisture, wind and fire operated on man, and how 
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they produced the transformations of all things?" (A) 
Ch‘ Po replied about the operation of these six atmospheri- 
eal influences in the five quarters. For our purpose it 
suffices to consider what he says about heat and cold, and 
their derivates. A. strict parallelism goes through all his 
deductions : “The south produces heat, heat produces fire, 
fixe produces bitterness, bitterness the heart, the heart 
blood, and blood the spleen. In heaven it is heat, on earth 
it is fire, and in the body, the veins. As a breath it 
respires, and among the viscera, it is the heart. Its nature 
is hot, its quality effulgence, its manifestation drying up. 
Its colour is red, its transformation luxuriance, its creatures 
the feathered ones, its government enlightenment, its 
weather sultry, its sudden change burning, its calamity a 
conflagration. Its taste is bitter, its sentiment joy. Joy 
injures the heart, but fear overcomes joy. Heat injures 
‘the breath, but cold overcomes heat, and bitterness injures 
the breath, but salt overcomes bitterness” (i 

“The north: produces cold, cold produces water, water 
produces salt, salt the kidneys, the kidneys produce bones 
and marrow, the marrow produces the liver. In heaven it 
is cold, on earth it is water, and in the body the bones. 
As a breath it is hard, and among the viscera it is the 
kidneys, Its nature is glacial, its quality cold, and its 





O) ae EN, A, B s № HBL Jo E Ae HE AY, TE HS 
35 wo I 4:46. 

ОТА ЖЕЛЕ ВА 
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manifestation .. . (D). Its colour is black, its transforma- 
‘tion frost, its creatures are the shell-covered, its govern- 
ment is quiet, its wenther . . . , its sudden change is 
freezing, its calamity ice and hailstones. Tts taste is salt, 
its sentiment fear. Fear injures the kidneys, but desire 
overcomes fear, Cold injures the blood, but dryness 
overcomes cold. Salt injures the blood, but sweetness 
overcomes salt? (m). 

Сһ Ро winds up by saying : “The Five Fluids come 
forward in turn, and cach of them takes precedence once. 
When they do not keep in theif proper spheres, there is 
disaster; when they do, everything is well ordered ” (п). 

‘The Su-wén adds some more categories to those given 
by the Liki : The five styles of government 7, i —relawa- 
tion, enlightenment, carejulness, energy and quietude (0); 
the five impulses Fi. ;&—anger, joy, desire, sorrow and 
[car (p); and the five constituent parts of the Ъойу 37. #3 
—ainuscles, veins, flesh, skin and kair, and bones (q). The 
five intestines or viscera are the same as those of the Liki, 
but their sequence is different, and in each class, in addition 











(1) Lacuna in tho tox. 

(m AE Hp Ae A, He Az 7k, 2K AE ah, ЖОВ В E 
Bi Bi ZE JF, ЕЛЕ 5 25 26, Е it B k, HE iE R 
ЖДИ инд, 
O Jt €& 4$ I. Jt (6 25 jl, JC i 9s dc e S 
O O Jt BE XE Bi. Jt HF Uk 2, 36 PR 28 В, 
О ЬЕ Ш Е ЯЕ, ВЕЧЕ 
M RE РЖ ВЕ JE 3E fot ul 
7 

(o) ftt jl, ii. 20), 1. 

(P) Ak, RE, E, DE, k- The five impulses partly correspond to 
the six impulses of the Tso-chwam. See Above, p. 284. 
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to the principal intestine, a secondary one is introduced, 
viz., every secondary one is the principal intestine of the 
next class. 

As to the theory of the Five Elements, the medical work 
agrees with the Shuking and the T'so-chuan, whose general 
hints it specifies. It distinguishes three spheres of the 
elements, which in each of them appear in different forms, 
the spheres of heaven, of earth, and of man, just as Agrippa 
has seven spheres. The original form of the elements is 
that of the Six Fluids or atmospheric influences—cold and 
heat, dryness and moisture, wind and fire (1). They pro- 
duce the five elements on earth, but in combining each 
element with a fluid the author drops fire. All the other 
diverse forms of the elements are the result of constant 
transformations, which to us appear very strange. How 
can fire produce bitterness, bitterness the heart, the heart 
blood, and blood the spleen? The qualities and manifesta- 
tions of the elements described in the work are more in 
accordance with nature. 

But what does it mean that “fear injures the kidneys, 
but desire overcomes fear. Cold injures the blood, but 
dryness overcomes cold. Salt injures the blood, but sweet- 
ness overcomes salt,” and the like passages under the other 
heads? These are merely equations deduced from the 
theory of the antagonism of the elements, and seem to be 
the basis for the medical treatment of the parts of the body. 
We know that fear may affect the kidneys, and that a 
strong desire may vanquish fear. The last conclusion, 
however, the Chinese theorist probably did not draw from 
practice, but from the premises that desire corresponds to 
carth, and fear to water. Consequently, earth overcoming 





(Eho, Six Truida ot tho Teo.chuan, not expressly mentioned, would 
vo different if the commentators are right. Cf. p. 296. But they prac- 
tically agree with the Five Fluids of the Situking :—rain, sunshine, heat, 
cold, wail wind (see ubove, p. 281), leaving aside fi 
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water, desire must vanquish fear likewise. In the same 
manner cold (water) injures the blood (fire), and dryness 
(metal) again overcomes cold (water), not directly, it is 
true, but indirectly, for metal overconies wood, wood earth, 
and earth water, Moreover, salt (water) injures the blood 
(fire), but sweetness (earth) vanquishes salt (water). 

‘The new clusses of the Su-wén are thus grouped : 


Five | Five Parts | вне | Pive [rive Styles ot 
Elements | ot Body | Iniostines | Impnlsas | Government 


ЕЕ | mmm mk 














wind | wood. | muscles | liver (heart) anger relaxation 
| 
heat’ | tiro veins hoart, joy onlighton- 
| QUod) | (seen) mont 
moituro| owdi | Hes | aa dese | carolulnons. 
fangs) 
drymes — metal akin and lungs sorrow. energy 
| hair | (kidneys) 7 
| | 
eold | water bones. kidneys fear quietude 
| (marrow) (liver) 














Xach clement preponderates during one season, ‘and, 
while so doing, it may be well balanced and have its proper 
quantity, it may be excessive or deficient. Excess and 
deficiency both entail calamities affecting ће ‘vegetation 
and the human body. In the latter case we have all kinds 
of diseases and maladies. All these states are minutely 
deseribed, and still more categories added. Each element 
in its proper state of equilibrium is said to be governed 
by a purt of a body different from those already mentioned 
—the cye, the tongue, the mouth, &e. Moreover, it is con- 
nected with two sorts of fruits, a fleshy and a not-fleshy— 
wood, for instence, with a plum and a nut—and with a 
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domestió animal like the dog, the horse, &e. Even in its 
felicitous state each element has a special sickness assigned 
to it : palpitations and convulsions belong to fire, coughing 
to metal, constipation to earth. ‘The classes of-the Liki are 
again ascribed to the elements ‘well balanced, but not in 
the proper order. "Thus, e.g., wood is combined with hemp; 
the hairy creatures, and the liver; fire has as correlates 
wheat, feathered creatures, and the heart. 

In case a ruling element be excessive or insufficient, two 
or more things of the same sort are made to correspond 
to it, whereas as a rule there is only one. ‘There may be 
two fruits, two animals, two colours, two tastes correspond- 
ing to one element; even three are combined, probably to 
show the irregularity of the ruling element. At-the sime 
time, the Five Planets are introduced as correlates of the 
elements, mostly two or three connected with one element. 
Thus we find Jupiter and Venus in connection with exces- 
sive wood, Mars and Mercury combined with excessive fire, 
Venus and Mars together with insufficient wood, and Mars, 
Mercury and Saturni together with insufficient fire. 

All irregularities of the elements entail a great variety 
of diseases, Whenever wood is superabundant, earth and 
the spleen have to suffer. This leads to pains in the limbs, 
flatulency, diarrhoea, and vomiting. A scarcity of wood 
is accompanied by pains of the ribs and the stomach, by. 
coughs and catarrhs, eruptions, scarlatina, sores and ulcers. 
A scarcity of fire causes pains in the breast, the back, the 
shoulders, the arms, the heart, rheumatism, cramps, 
Paralysis of the legs, dumbness, swooning, &c. 

Whereas the Su-wén insists upon the effects of the 
irregularities of the elements upon man, the philosopher 
Kuan-ise, of the seventh century 8.c., attempts to show how 
natural events, connected with the elements, are influenced 
by the government ofthe empero. © * 
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“Yin and Yang," says Kuan-tse, ** are the great prin- 
ciples of heaven and earth, and the Four Seasons are the 
warp in the web of Yin and Yang. Punishments and 
rewards are the correlates of the Four Seasons (s). Their 
conformity to the seasons brings about happiness, their dis- 
erepancy leads to misfortune " (1) (Kuan-tse XIV. 7 r.). 
"Then Kuan-tse proeccds to describe the seasons in a similar 
way as the Liki does, but, whereas the Lili distinguishes 
but Four Seasons, earth having no special one and belong- 
ing to all, Kuan-tse gives Five Seasons (u), each lasting 
seventy-two days. Besides, he jos a special heavenly 
body to every quarter—the centre corresponds to the earth, 
the south to the sun, the north to the moon, the east to the 
stars, and the west to the zodiacal signs (a). For each of 
the Four Seasons five administrative measures J7, i are 
prescribed, the carrying out of which ensures felicity, 
Whereas their omission or change is fraught with disaster. 
In the opinion of one commentator each season would have 
counted ninety days, and to each of the five administrative 
measures eighteen days would have been allotted. Thus 
the author says in regard to winter : 

“In the three winter months, on the jén-kuei (y) days 
five administrative measures are carried out. The first is 
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providing for orphans and destitute persons and suecouring 
‘the old and the aged; the second is conforming to the Yin, 
preparing the sacrifices for the spirits, bestowing titles and 
emoluments, and conferring ranks; the third is verifying 
accounts, and not to exploit the treasures of mountains and 
rivers; the fourth is rewarding those who seize runaway 
criminals and arrest robbers and thieves; the fifth is pro- 
hibiting the moving about of the people, stopping their 
wanderings, and preventing their settling in other parts of 
the empire (z). If these five measures are taken at the 
proper time, so that the affairs of winter are not dis- 
regarded, one obtains one’s wishes, and that which one 
dislikes does not take place” (a). 

Kuan-tse then proceeds to show how an emperor should 
act conformably to the Four Seasons : 

“If plants wither in spring and blossom in autumn, it 
it thunders in winter, and there is frost and snow in summer, 
all this is harm caused by the fluids. If regarding rewards 
and punishments the periods are changed, and the natural 
order is confounded, then injurious fluids quickly arrive, 
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Kuan-tse, XIV., 11 r. 
(2) The Chinese probably discovered some analogies between those 
and winter, and for that reason prescribed them :—There is 

rity between the desolatencss of winter and destitute persons. 
г, being the end of the year, may be compared with old and aged, 
persons. Wo ourselves personify it by an old man, and spring by a 
Young boy. In winter ihe Yin principle is ofits height, and ineorporeal 
apirits belong to it. Accounts oro usually sottled at the end of tho year. 
‘Tho hidden treasures of mountains and rivers JE must nob bo moved, 
because hiding and torpidity is the nature of winter. Tho forces of 
nature do not move; hence the moving about of the geople is prohibited. 
Criminals, as wo have seen, sre called to account in dtum snd winter. 


с. 17 
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and, upon their arrival, the State is visited with many 
disasters. ‘Therefore a wise emperor observes the seasons 
and accordingly regulates his administration. He provides 
education and makes his warlike preparations, offers sacri- 
fices and thereby establishes virtuc. It is by these three 
things that a wise emperor puts himself into harmony with 
the movement of heaven and earth ” (b). Р 

“The sun governs the Yang, the moon the Yin, the 


stars govern harmony. Yang produces rewards, Yin 
punishments (c), and harmony makes business possible.. 


Consequently when there is an eclipse of, the sun (d), a 
State that has failed in its rewards is to be blamed. for it. 
When there is an eclipse of the moon (e), a State that has 
failed in its punishments is responsible. When a ‘comet 
puts in an appearance, a State that has lost harmony is 
guilty, and when wind fights with the sun for brightness, a 
State that has failed in productiveness is answerable (f). 
Wherefore, at an eclipse of the sun, a wise emperor 
improves rewards; at an eclipse of the moon, he improves 
punishments; when a comet becomes visible, he improves 
harmony, and when wind and sun fight together, he 
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(c) Tho Yang is warm, and thus may bo eymboliscd by warmth of 
heart, benevolence, and rewards. Yin is cold, and has an analogy in 
colddeared evenly and punishments, " 
(Ф) Ап eclipse of the sun, the chief representative of Yang, me 
that rewards have been incomplete, n Е 
im represents the Yin fluid and punishments. Ite 
tial an shows that punishments bave beon insufficient, 
(f) Wind is the fluid of spring, the characteristic feature of which 
и ог Баи must signify that "wind 
charing the clouds attempts to obscure the brightness of the sun, whic! 
aioe and then reste through the clde. — 5 ue 
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improves production. By these four measures the yise 
emperor avoids the punishments of heaven and earth” (g). 

The disasters which may befall a sovereign not con. 
forming to the seasons in “his administration are thus 
described : 

“When we see the eyclical sign chia-tse (h) arrive, the 
clement wood begins its reign, If the Son of Heaven does 
not bestow favours or grant rewards and, contrariwise, 
extensively allows cutting, destroying, and wounding (i), 
then the sovereign is in danger, and should he not be killed, 
then the heir-apparent would be in danger, and some one 
of his family or his consort would dic, or else his eldest 
son would lose his life. After 72 days this period is over. 
‘When we see the cyclical sign ping-tse arrive, the clement 
fire begins its reign. In case the Son of Heaven be anxious 
to take hurried and hasty measures (I), an cpidemic would 
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(h) This is the cyclical sign of the day beginning tho period of 
seventy-two dayn assigned to the clement wood. Hore wo have a key 
fo the undorstanding of tho paira of eycicl sigue foil to cach element 
in‘tho Liki, tho meaning of which was not clear to Legge. Tho days 
of spring aro chia, and yt (cf. p. 241) means nothing else than tat the 
first and tho second days of this season bear thoes signs, being im tho 
soxagenary eyelo ehía.tso und yi-chou. Summer bogins when we arrive 
at the sign ping-tee, aftor having passed through the entire cycle. 
adding twolvo, i.c., after seventy-two days. ‘Tho second day of 
or of tho clomont fro is œ ting-chou day, o that the Liki may 
tho days of summer aro ping and ting, ko. Of course, tho assigning of 
threo full months to cach season by tho Liki is not in keeping with those 
cyolical signe, which can only bo applied to seasons of sovanty-two day. 

( Spring is the timo of growth, but not of destruction, 

(k) According 1o a commentator, this is tbe spason of caso and 
indulgence. 
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be caused by a drought (I), plants would die, and the people 
perish by it, After 72 days this period is over. When we 
see the sign wu-tse arrive, the element earth begins its 
reign. If the Son of Heaven builds palaces or constructs 
kiosks, the sovereign is in danger, and if without city 
walls are built (m), his ministers die. After 72 days this 
period is over. When we see the sign kéng-tse arrive, the 
clement metal begins its reign. Should the Son of Heaven 
attack the mountains and beat the stones (n), his troops 
would be defeated in war, and his soldiers die, and he would 
lose his sway. After 79 days this period is over, When 
we see the sign jén-tse arrive, the element water begins its 
reign. If the Son of Heaven cuts the dykes and sets the 
great floods in motion, his empress or his consort die, or 
clse the eggs of birds become addled, the hairy young are 
miscarried, and pregnant women have an abortion. Plants 
and trees are spoiled in the roots. After 72 days this period 
is over” (o). 

Among the authors of the Han time Huai-nan-tse and 
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Tung Chung-shu, both of the second century m.c., have 
written more or less systematically on the theory of the 
Five Elements, to which several chapters of their chief 
works are devoted. Liu Hsiang, in the first century в.с., 
composed the Wu-hsing-chih (p), a treatise on the Five 
Elements, which has not: come down to us. Pan Ku, of the 
first century A.D., discourses at some length on the subject 
in his Po-hu-t‘ung. Afterwards it was taken up by a great 
many writers, and forms an important part of the dis- 
quisitions of the philosophers of the Sung dynasty. 

We are now going to consider the results at which these 
writers and their predecessors have arrived. 


I. Various Terms ror Tub ELZMENTS. 


‘The modern work, Chang-huang t*u-shu pien (g), states 
that in the Yiking the Five Elements are named 3; [if 
Wu-wei, Five Positions (r), in historical works Fi. $} Wu- 
тваі, Five Materials, in chronicles or essays i. ify Wu-wu, 
Five Things, and in medical works F. Sit Wu-yitn, Five 
Revolutions. Mayers (Manual, p. 818) gives some more 
terms: 3i Qj Wu-chieh, Fioe Sections, Ji 35 Wu-mei, 





. Five Eacellencies, and Fi. $ Wu-ch*i, Five Fluids. They 


are descriptive of the elements under various aspects, as 
substances formed of matter, as fluids or vapours, as 
moving and revolving, or as keeping certain positions. 
But by far the commonest expression is. 35 4$ Wu-hsing, 
on the meaning of which the Chinese and foreign authorities 
are agreed. 4j hsing is "to act? and "to move,” the 
Wu-hsing are, therefore, the five essences which are always 
active and in motion. Mayers (loc. cit.) calls them the 
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primordial essences or perpetually active principles of 
nature. ‘The term is all but equivalent to Fi Ш Wa-ydn, 


the Five Revolutions. 





II, WHAT ARE THE Five ELEMENTS? 


The designation Wu-hsing gocs back to the Shuking 
and implies that at these remote times the elements were 
conceived already as ever active essences, which again sup- 
poses the existence of some sort of a theory devised to 
explain the phenomena of nature. In the most ancient 
description of the elements contained in the Shuhing (cf. 
above, p. 280) they are considered from the physical point 
of view as natural substances :—water has the tendency 
of descending and soaking other stuffs, fire that of rising 
and blazing; wood is characterised as crooked and straight, 
which seems to refer to the appearance of the branches of 
trees; metal is said to be yielding and changing, which is 
only true of metal in a liquid state; earth is not described 
any further, and its nature found in its generative and 
productive power, At all events, the authors of the Classic 
had not some metaphysical entities in view, but the sub- 
stances usually understood by the names :—water, fire, 
wood, metal, and earth. 

As to the impressions produced by these elements upon 
our senses and resulting in the categories of colours, sounds, 
tastes, and smells, the Shuking concerns itself with tastes 
only :—Water becomes salt, fire bitter, wood sour, metal 
acrid, and cereals, the produce of earth, sweet. Of course 
pare water is not salt, but tasteless, yet, as the commenta- 
tors remark, it becomes salt in the ocean, a wrong notion. 
Fire we would rather describe as burning than bitter, and 
wood as bitter instead of sour. The acrid taste of metals 
and the sweet one of cereals, such as rice and millet, may 
pass, Tt is difffeult now to say which considerations led 
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the ancient Chinese to attribute just these tastes to the 
five elements. Since the five tastes are always given in the 
series :—salt, bitter, sour, acrid, sweet, it is not impossible 
that the ancients merely coupled them with the five 
elements of the Shuking in the same order, without any 
regard to their natural relations. 

In the same superficial manner the five colours :—black, 
red, green, white and yellow may have been connected 
with the five elements, although the correspondencies have 
been explained :—Fire may well be described as red, though 
yellow would seem more appropriate. Wood appears green 
at least outwardly in plants and trees, whereas inwardly it 
is mostly white or yellow. ‘The colours of metals are mani- 
fold, only their glittering may be said to be white. Earth 
is not yellow in most countries, but it was so in the locss 
regions in Honan and Shansi where the Chinese were first 
settled. How can water be called black, however, a colour 
it almost never shows? It seems to refer to the Yin fluid 
preponderating in winter, the time of the element water. 
Yang is light and sunshine, Yin darkness, Yang day-time, 
and Yin night. These correspondences are universally 
accepted, but I met with one exception in the “ Sayings of 
the School of Confucius,” K‘ung-tsv chia-yit (8), chap. 6, р. 1, 
from which we learn that the Hsia dynasty reigned by the 
virtue of metal and of the colour most appreciated black, 
the Yin dynasty reigned by water and appreciated white, 
the Chou by wood with the red colour. Yao’s element was 
fire, and his colour yellow. Shun’s element earth, and his 
colour green. These different combinations of elements 
and colours show the arbitrariness of the whole scheme. 
It is impossible to find one colour for each element, because 
each embraces many species with different colours :—Water 








(s) I doubt whether bis chapter ZH Aff, treating of the Five 
Elements, really goes back to Confucius, since he ismade to s 
was informed about the elementa by Lao-tso. 
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may appear pellucid, white, green, blue, red, yellow, grey, 
black; earth may be black, brown, yellow, red, blue, white, 
ete. (t); and so different substances burn with different 
lights. Therefore to ascribe one colour to each element 
cannot but be arbitrary. ^ 

The Zuñis of North America have no elements (u), but 
they have attributed certain colours to their seven points 
of the compass, Their reasons for doing so are not very 
convincing either :—The North is yellow, because at sun- 
rise and sunset the sunlight appears yellow. The West is 
blue, the colour of the evening light. The East is white, 
the colour of day, the South red, because it is the seat of 
summer and of the red fire. The Zenith is multicoloured 
like the clouds, the Nadir black, and the Centre has all 
colours. (Année Sociologique, Vol. VI., p. 85 seq.) 

Of the Five Smells only burning and fragrant seem to 
refer to the corresponding elements fire and earth (cereals). 
Goatish, rank, and rotten have nothing to do with wood, 
metal, and water. They probably apply to the Five 
Animals joined to these elements :—the sheep (goat), dog, 
and pig. 

On the principle by which the Five Sounds have been 
combined with the elements I am unable to express any 
opinion. 

Kuan-yin-tso has amplified the statement of the Shuking 
about the rising and descending of fire and wate 
“That which rises, he says, is fire; that which descends, 
water. That which would like to rise, but cannot, is wood ; 
and that which would like to descend, but cannot, is 
AAA MTM. Ir НН 


(D If wo epeak of the green earth, wo regard its coat, the green 
‘vegetation, ax part of it. 
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metal? (z). This depicts fairly well the tendency of plants 
of growing up and that of metals of sinking down. ‘These 
tendencies, however, are restricted and less free than those 
of fire and water which, endowed with a greater agility as 
air and fluid, can follow their propensities and rise and fall. 

The Chang Huang t'u-shu pien makes an attempt to 
distinguish between the different forms of the elements i— 
water is level, fire is pointed, earth is round, wood crooked 
and straight, and metal square (y). ‘These are indeed the 
forms under which these substances often appear to us. 
Whereas water shows a level surface, a flame rises and: 
seems pointed. Clods of earth are more or less round, 
ore has often angular and square shapes. ‘The description 
of wood as crooked and straight is taken from the Shuling. 

It is but natural that the Chinese should have connected 
their Five Elements with the two principles of nature 
established by their old philosophers, the Yin and Yang, 
and derived them therefrom. Tung Chung-shu says in his 
Ch'un-ch'iu fan-lu XIEL, 5 v., that the fluid of Heaven 
and Earth united is one. But it splits into Yin and Yang, 
becomes divided into the Four Seasons, and separated into 
the Five Elements (z). Yin and Yang, which we may here 
translate by cold and heat, are the primogenial essences 
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from which the Five Elements are produced in the following 
way :—Water has its seat in the north which is governed 
by the Yin fluid. Wood is placed in the east, which is 
likewise under the sway of the Vin, but the Yang begins to 
move already. Fire occupies the south where the Yang 
reaches its climax. Metal rests in the west, and is governed. 
hy the Yang, but the Yin begins to stir. Consequently 
* Fire is Yang, it is noble, and therefore rises; water is 
in, it is mean, and therefore goes down; wood is a scanty 
Yang, and metal a scanty Yin” (a), (Pan Ku’s Po-hu- 
tung IL., 1.) The idea is quite clear, if we take into con- 
sideration the Four Seasons with which the elements are 
combined. In summer ruled by fire, Yang=heat prevails, 
in winter ruled by water, Yin=cold. In spring and 
autumn, when wood and metal are paramount, Yin and. 
Yang, heat and cold fight together, so that one may speak 
of a scanty Yang or an incomplete Yin. "he element earth 
which docs not well agree with the Four Seasons is left out 
by Pan Ku, 

Later authors have gone more into details. T'se-hua-tse 
(Sung dynasty) characterises fire as an abundant Yang, 
and water as an abundant Yin, wood as a scanty Yang, 
metal as a scanty Yin, and earth as sometimes Yin and 
sometimes Yang. 

“The Yang in the Yang is fire, he says, the Yin in the 
Yin is water, the Yin in the Yang is wood, the Yang in the 
Yin is metal. Earth keeps in the middle between the two 
essences and thus governs the four quarters :—in the Yin 
it is Yin, ond in the Yang it is Yong? (b). (Tse-hua-tse 
IL, 11 v.) 
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“Im the north the extreme Yin resides. It produces 
cold, and cold engenders water. In the south the extreme 
Yang resides, which produces heat, and heat produces fire. 
In the east the Yang is set in motion. It disperses and 
calls forth wind, which again produces wood. In the west 
the Yin stops and gathers. It thus causes dryness, which 
produces metal. In the centre the Yin and the Yang mix 
and produce moisture, which engenders earth ” (c). 

In other words fire is considered to be Yang throughout, 
Yang in Yang, ie., an unalloyed Yang; water, a pure and 
genuine Yin, Wood is also Yang, but with an admixture 
of Yin; metal is Yin, but with an alloy of Yang. Earth 
may be both. 

Chu Hsi and his school take a somewhat different view. 
They look upon the Five Elements as created by Heaven 
and Earth alternately, Heaven and Earth thus taking the 
the place of the Yin and the Yang. “Heaven first creates 
water, Earth secondly creates fire, Heaven thirdly creates 
wood, Earth fourthly creates metal ” (d). This idea seems 
to have originated from an obscure passage of the Viking 
believed to refer to the Five Elements (e). Chu Hsi quotes 
the famous Su Tung-p*o (1086—1101 a.D.) as his authority, 
who says that water is the extreme Yin, but it requires 
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Heaven to co-operate before it can be produced. Yin 
alone without Yang cannot produce it. Fire is the extreme 
Yang, but it likewise requires the co-operation of Earth to 
come into. existence. And so it is with all the Five 
Elements, they all cannot be created unless the Yin and 
Yang are both at work. When the Yang is added to 
the Yin, water, wood, and earth come forth, and when the 
Yin is added to the Yang, fire and metal are produced (f). 
About the creation of the elements and their nature 
Chu Hsi further asserts that by the joint action of Yin 
and Yang water and fire are first produced. Both are fluids 
flowing, moving, flashing, and burning. "Their bodies are 
still vague and empty, and they have no fixed shape. 
"Wood and metal come afterwards. They have a solid 
body. Water and fire are produced independently, wood 
and metal need earth as a substratum from which they 
issue (g). Heaven and Earth first generate the light and 
pure essences, water and fire, afterwards the heavy and 
+ turbid ones, wood, metal, and earth. The last is the 
heaviest of all. As to their density, water and fire are 
shapeless and unsubstantial fluids, fire, hot air in the 
atmosphere, wood is a soft substance, metal a hard one. 
Chow-tse, a predecessor of Chu Hi, gives still another 
formula for the elements :—water is the moist fluid in the 
Yang, fire the dry fluid in the Yin, wood the moist fluid 
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in the Yang but expanded, metal the dry fluid in the Yin 
contracted, earth the Yin and the Yang blended and con- 
densed, so as to become a substance. Yang and Yin, heat 
and cold, are allotted to the Five Elements in the same 
manner as by Chu Hsi, but as a secondary constituent we 
have moisture and dryness. These are the same principles 
from which Aristotle has evolved his Four Elements :— 
earth, water, fire, and air. The Chinese have become 
acquainted with his theory by the geographical work K‘un- 
yü t'u-shuo (h), written by the Jesuit father Verbiest 
about the end of the 17th century and cited by the T*u-shu 
chi-ch‘éng. According to the Aristotelian theory dryness 
and cold produce earth, moisture and cold produce water, 
moisture and heat give air, dryness and heat give fire (i). 
‘The result arrived at by Chou-tse is different, he only com- 
poses earth similarly, namely, by heat and cold (Yin and 
Yang). His water consists of moisture and heat (Yang) 
instead of cold, and his fire of dryness and cold (Yin) 
instead of heat. The Aristotelian view appears more 
natural than that of Chou-tse, who is under the spell of 
the Viking. Perhaps Tse-hua-tse agrees with the Greek 
philosopher, for his above-mentioned dictum that fire’ is 
the Yang in the Yang, and water the Yin in the Yin, may 
be understood to mean that fire is dryness in heat, and 
water moisture in the cold, Yang denoting heat as well as 
dryness and Yin cold and moisture. 


П. Frums, Sussrances, anp Szasons, 
Originally the elements were not combined with the 
Seasons. The fact that there always have been Five 
Elements, but Four Seasons, and that our oldest sources 
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do not allude to such a connection, tells against it. On 
the other side the term “ Wu-hsing” makes it plain that 
the Five Elements were conceived already in times im- 
ing more than simple substances. 


memorial as somethi 
From the passage of the Tso-chuan where the elements are 


mentioned together with the heavenly fluids, which become 
the Five Tastes, the Five Colours and the Five Sounds, 
and even manifest themselves in human affections (ct. 
p- 284), we may gather that, at a very early date the 
clements were identified with the heavenly fluids or atmo- 
spherical influences. These are in the Shuking :—rain, 
sunshine, heat, cold, and wind. They again, I presume, 
formed the link with the Four Seasons, which in the opinion 
of the Chinese, who did not know the real cause of the 
seusons, are the result of the regular changes of the 
heavenly fluids. In the Liki elements and seasons are 
linked together already. Kuan-tse, XIV., 7 seq., asserts 
that reind produces wood, the Yang fluid fire, the Yin fluid 
metal, and cold, water. Earth has no special fluid. 

‘The Sung philosophers were the first clearly to point 
out the difference of substances 4 and fluids ${. Sub- 
stances are produced, says Chou-tse, by the interaction and 
coagulation of the Yin and the Yang, whereas the Fluids 
are the regular revolutions of these two primary 
essences .(k). Tsai Ch'én, a disciple of Chu Hsi, holds 
that in heaven the Five Elements are the Five Fluids :- 
rain, sunshine, heat, cold, and wind, and on earth the 
Five Substances :—water, wood, fire, metal, earth. Of 
the Five Heavenly Fluids rain and sunshine are the sub- 
stances, which seems to imply that they are more substan- 
tial than heat, cold, and wind—and of the Five Substances 
of Earth water and fire are the fluids—possessing more the 
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nature of fluids than of substances, a view held by Chu Hsi 
also, as we have seen above (J). Another writer maintains 
that the substances adhere to and have their roots in the 
carth, and that the fluids revolve in heaven. The latter 
generate, the former complete all organisms (m), i.e., the 
fluids give the first impulse to every new creation and the 
substances ‘complete it. It may not be out of place to 


point out that the afore-mentioned Agrippa puts forward. 


quite similar ideas, The elements in the lower worlds he 
declares to be coarser and more material, whereas in the 
higher spheres they appear only as forces or qualities. 
(Lehmann, Aberglaube, p. 198.) 

This view has again been modified, all elements being 
held to be compounded of substance and fluid. There is 
a difference between the various elements insomuch as they 
are more substantial or more ethereal. ‘Fire and water 
have much fluid and little substance, wherefore they were 
produced first. Metal and wood have much substance and 
little fluid, and for this reason were created later. In earth 
substance and fluid are equally balanced, consequently it 
came after water and fire, but preceded metal and 
wood ” (n). 

“The fluid of water is Yang, its substance Yin. The 
nature of Yin is procreative, therefore water produces 
wood. The fluid of fire is Yin, its substance Yang. Since 
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the nature of Yang is burning and destructive, fire cannot 
produce metal, As regards earth, its fluid is Yang and its 
Pibstance Yin, Consequently it makes use of the Yang of 
fire to produce the Yin of metal” (0). Here we have again 
the mysticism of the Viking. 

Fire and earth together produce metal, and water and 
earth combined produce wood. In both cases earth is 
indispensable. When wood produces fire, and metal water, 
earth is not required. 

Regarded as the ultimate causes of the seasons the 
elements were also invested with the qualities which, 
properly speaking, belong to the seasons alone. These 
characteristic features of the seasons are, according to Pan 
Kws Po-hu-tung:—generating, growing, reaping, and 
hiding (p. Tung Chung-shu already gives similar attributes 
to the elements. Wood,” said he, ‘is the generative 
nature of spring and the basis of agriculture. Fire is the 
growing of summer, earth the maturing of the seeds in mid- 
summer, metal the deadly breath of autumn, and water 
the hiding in winter and the extreme Yin” (q). 








IV. TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE ELEMENTS. 
(a) In Heaven:—The Celestial Bodies and the Five 
Planets. 
The whole universe, the material as well as the intellec- 
tual world, are nothing else than transformations of the 
eeraa ae a e ie 
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Five Elements. The world has been evolved from the 
primary essences the Yin and the Yang, of which the 
elements are derivates or compounds. 

We have seen that Kuan-tse (p. 256) joined the heavenly 
bodies to the different quarters :—the earth to the centre, 
the sun to the south, the moon to the north, the stars to 
the east, and the zodiacal signs to the west. It is natural 
that the earth should be regarded as the centre of the 
universe and the sun be connected with the south, the seat 
of heat and light. The moon then had to go to the opposite 
direction, the north, where cold and darkness reign. Then 
the stars had to take the two remaining quarters, the east 
and west. Fire being the element of the south and water 
that of the north, the celestial bodies were believed to be 
formed of the element belonging to their quarter. The 
earth consists of earth, the element of the centre. Then 
the stars must be of wood and the zodiacal constellations 
of metal. 

But the combination of the Five Planets with the Five. 
Quarters of the Five Elements is much more common than 
that of the celestial bodies im general. Huai-nan-tse IIL., 
8 r. seg., declares the Five Planets :—Jupiter, Mars, 
Saturn, Venus, and Mercury (r) to be the spirits of the 
Five Quarters. The Shi-chi, chap. 27, says that the Five 
Planets are the elements of the Five Quarters ruling over 
‘the Seasons, e.g., ** Mars is said to be the fire of the south 
and governs summer (s) (zod. p. 18 v.). Of course one 
may translate that Mars corresponds to the fire, but the 
literal translation seems to me preferable and more in accord- 
ance with the materialistio views of the Chinese to whom 
Mars, the Fire Star, sk J, is made of fire, and Jupiter, the 
‘Wood Star, k J&, is made of wood. These characteristic 
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terms of the Planots are frequently used in the Shi-chi. 
‘The Chin-shi (fourteenth century A.D.) distinctly states 
‘that in heaven the fluid of the essence of the Five Elements 
becomes the Five Planets, on earth the Five Substances, 
and in man the Five Virtues and the Five Businesses (t). 
From another modern treatise we learn that looking up to 
the Five Planets at dusk we sec their five colours quite 
clearly, without the least confusion, because they are the 
essences of the Five Elements (u). Here again we notice 
quite analogous conceptions in Agrippa (loc. cit., p. 198), 
who likewise takes the planets for products of the elements. 
Mars and the Sun he pronounces to be fiery, Jupiter and 
Venus to be airy, Saturn and Mercury to be watery, and 
the Moon to be earthy. 

We do not know which consideration led to the con- 
nection of each element with each planet. Probably it was 
in the different colours of the planets that the Chinese 
imagined they recognised the five colours :—green, red, 
yellow, white, and black of the elements. That at dusk 
‘we see the five colours quite distinctly, without the least 
confusion, as the above-quoted Chinese author would have 
us believe, is out of the question. ‘The ancients as well as 
the moderns ure at variance in regard to the colours of 
the planets (see above, p. 246). There only seems to be 
some unanimity about the red colour of Mars and the white 
one of Venus. 

Valens goes so far as to give the reasons why the planets 
logically must: have the colours which he assigns to them : 
—Saturn, he says, is black, because it is Time or Kronos 
which obscures everything. Jupiter is radiant, because he 
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cares for glory and honour. Venus shows various colours 
owing to the various passions which she excites, and 
Mercury is yellow, for, he governs the gall which is 
yellow (1). These arguments are very queer, but quite 
in the Chinese way of reasoning, and it would not be sur. 
prising to find them, slightly modified, in an ancient Chinese 
writer. . 

As we have learned from Huai-nan-tse in the Chou 
epoch already, the Five Planets were regarded as the spirits 
of the Five Quarters. As such they were venerated and 
named the “Five Emperors.” ‘They were distinguished 
by their colours as the Green Emperor=Jupiter, the Red 
ars, the Yellow Emperor=Saturn, the White 
enus, and the Black Emperor=Mereury. (Ct. 
Shi-chi, chap. xxviii; Chavannes, Mém. Hist., Vol. IIL, 
р. 449.) 


(b) On Earth .—The Inorganic and the Organic Kingdom; 
Man. 

The clement earth embraces all kinds of earth and 
stones; metal, the various metals; so the entire inorganic 
kingdom is the outcome of these two elements. Of water 
different kinds are distinguished according to their origin, 
such as spring water, rain water, water from ditches, lakes, 
the sca, &e. Fire may take its origin from wood, from 
oil, from stones or other substances, from lightning, or it 
may be the glowing of insects, or a will-o’-the-wisp, Тһе 
whole flora belongs to the element wood, which includes 
trees, plants, and flowers. But here we meet with a difi- 
culty. If all plants are produced by the clement wood, 
how is it that in the Liki the five kinds of grain :—wheat, 
beans, millet, &e,, are connected with the Five Elements 
and not with wood alone, so that beans correspond to fire, 
and millet to water? A Chinese philosopher would prob- 
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ably reply that all these cereals issue from the element 
wood, but have an admixture of one of the other elements, 
So wheat would be wood in wood, beans fire in wood, and 
millet water in wood. ] 

Jt would be logical if the whole animal kingdom were 
classed under one chief element also, but they are dis- 
tributed among the Five Elements, and it is difficult to 
understand the plan of this division, ‘The scaly creatures, 
fishes, and reptiles, e.g., snakes and dragons, belong to the 
element wood, the shell-covered or crustaceous animals, 
turtles, crabs, oysters, &e., to the element water. The 
clement earth embraces all naked creatures, among which 
are found toads, earthworms, silkworms, spiders, eels, and 
‘man. Fire is the element of all feathered animals or birds, 
and metal that of all hairy ones or beasts (y). Conse- 
quently, the Five Sacrificial Animals, sheep, cock, ox, dog, 
and pig, should be looked upon as transformations of the 
element metal, save the cock corresponding to fire, but the 
Lili makes them correspond to all the Five Elements, and 
"we would again have combinations of two elements : metal 
and wood sheep, metal and earth=ox, &. 

Here the views of Agrippa von Nettesheim (loc. cit. 
p. 198) are very instructive. ‘He teaches us that from the - 
Four Elements of Aristotle issue the four principal divisions 
of nature: stones, metals, plants, and animals. Euch of 
these groups consist of all the elements combined, but one 
predominates. Stones are earthy, metals watery, because 
they can be liquefied, and by the Alchemists are declared 
to be the products of living metallic water (mercury); 
plants depend upon air, and animals upon fire, their vital 
force. 

‘Among stones which as such are earthy, the opaque 
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ones are earthy, the pellucid ones and crystal which have 
been secreted from water, are watery, those swimming on 
water like sponges are airy, and those produced by fire, 
like flints and asbestos, are fiery. Lead and silver are 
earthy, mercury is watery, copper and tin are airy, and 
iron and gold are fiery. 

As regards animals, vermin and reptiles belong to earth, 
fish to water, and birds to the air. All animals with great 
warmth or with a fiery colour, such as pigeons, ostriches, 
lions, and those breathing fire, belong to this element, But 
in each animal the different parts of its body belong ito 
different elements—the legs belong to earth, the flesh to 
air, the vital breath to fire, and the humours to water. 

‘Man is treated in the same manner by the Chinese. Ав 
the foremost among the three hundred and sixty naked 
creatures he belongs to the clement earth, but the parts: 
of his body and his moral qualities aré connected with the 
different elements, and produced by them. From the Lili 
and the Su-wên (p. 254) we have learned the correspon- 
dences of the Five Constituent Parts of the body—muscles, 
veins, flesh, skin and hair, and bones—and of the Five 
Intestines with the elements. An inner reason for this 
classification is difficult to discover, but there has certainly 
been one, although it may not tally with our ideas of a 
scientific classification. 

‘The ‘transition of the Five Elements from the material 
into the spiritual world is by some writers believed to 
be a direct one, whereas others see in the parts of the 
human body the connecting links. Ch*u Yung, of the Sung 
period, informs us that the Five Elements are the Five 
Organs of the human body, and that the fluids correspond 
to the Five Intestines (z). The Five Organs are the ear, 
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the eye, the nose, the mouth, and the body serving to 
produce the five sensations. Wang Ch'ung (Vol L, 
рр. 194, 881) is of opinion that the Five Virtues are closely 
connected with the Five Intestines, which are their neces- 
sary substrata, By a destruction of these inner parts of 
the body the moral qualities of man are destroyed as well. 
According to this view the elements appear as moral 
qualities only after having been transmuted into parts of 
the human body. Other writers assume a direct process of 
transformation. We have seen the Chin-shi maintaining 
that in heaven the fluid of the Five Elements becomes the 
Five Planets, on earth the Five Substances, and in man the 
Five Virtues and the Five Businesses (above p. 274). Тһе 
Taoist T'an Chiao (tenth century) also merely states that 
the Five Virtues are the Five Elements, setting forth the 
following classification : “Benevolence is equivalent to 
fostering and growing, therefore it rules through wood. 
Justice means assistance of those in need, therefore it rules 
through metal. Propriety is enlightenment, whence it 
rules through fire. Wisdom denotes pliability, whence it 
rules through water, and faith is the same as uprightness, 
wherefore it rules through earth” (a). ‘The reasoning is 
rather weak, but we find the same distribution of the Five 
Virtues in the following list of the Sung school of 
thought (b). That its classification does not quite agree 
with that of the Liki and the Su-wén given above is not to 
be wondered at, since in reality the elements have nothing 
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to do with moral qualities, and the supposed relations are 
pure imagination : E 

























Five Five 
Eloments [2) Virtues, 
wood mind | smell benevolence 
firo spirit | vision propriety 
earth xenon | touch taith 
metal animal | tasto justice 
soul 
water vitality | hearing wisdom 


We have seen above (p. 246).how Ptolemy joined the 
parts of the body and the senses to the Seven Planets, and 
how Proclus made the different spheres of the human mind 
correspond to the spheres of the stars. In this respect they 
were only the successors of the Chaldeans and Egyptians, 
who first connected the parts of the human body with the 
"Twelve Signs of the Zodiac, A human body was thought 
extended over the vault of heaven, its head resting on 
Aries. "Then its neck lay on Taurus, its shoulders and 
arms on Gemini, the breast on Cancer, the flanks on Leo, 
the stomach and the bladder on Virgo, the buttocks on 
Libra, the genitals on Scorpio, the thighs on Sagittarius, 
the knees on Capricorn, the legs on Aquarius, and the feet. 
on Pisces. In the Kabbala the three elements, fire, water, 
and air, were combined with the three parts of the body, 
the head, the breast and the belly. The Seven Plancts 
correspond to the Seven Orifices of the Head, and the 
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Twelve Signs of the Zodiac to the Twelve Human Activities 
(p. 248). These ideas were taken up by Agrippa, as appears 
from his table (p. 249). A similar scheme was in vogue 
among the Central American Mayas (ct. P. Carus, Chinese 
Thought (1907), р. 87). Тһе Chinese do not lay much 
stress upon the relation between the parts of the human 
body and the planets, but it exists, since the planets are 
nothing else than manifestations of the Five Elements in 
the celestial sphere; the parts of the body, its sensations, 
feelings, and moral qualities being manifestations of the 
same elements in the human sphere. 


V. LOCAL AND NUMERICAL RELATIONS OF THE 
ELEMENTS. 


It has been shown that at a very early date the Five 
Elements were referred to the Four Seasons, a fact 
evidenced by the Tso-chuan and the Lili. It is not dim- 
cult to guess—striet proofs we have not—how the elements 
were assigned to the seasons, Fire could only be joined to 
the hottest time of the year, when the sun sends its fiery 
rays, summer. Conversely, water, considered as the 
extreme Yin and the product of cold, had to be combined 
with the coldest and darkest season, winter. Wood could 
serve to symbolise the new growing of the vegetation in 
spring, and’ metal the .cutting of the cereals and other 
plants, used by man, in autumn, For earth there was no 
special season first. 

‘The obvious analogy between the Four Seasons and the 
Four Quarters then led to the connection of the elements 
with the Four Points of the Compass. Within the space 
of a year the four seasons, spring, summer, autumn and 
winter, follow one another, and during one day the sun 
suecessively pases from the east, through the south and 
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the west, to the north, to begin the same course on the 
following morning. What more natural than the equation : 

Wood, fire, metal, water 

Spring, summer, autumn, т south, west, 

winter north. 

‘With spring the new year begins, as in the east the sun 
begins its course; in summer, and in the south the sun 
is hottest, summer being the season, and the south the 
region of the greatest heat; in autumn, and when the sun 
is in the west, its heat decreases; in winter, and in the 
north, the heat is gone, and we then arrive at the cold 
season and the region of cold. Here we have a seat for 
earth also, viz., the centre, so that the Five Elements 
correspond to the Five Points, Our point of observation 
is the centre, and we have earth under our feet. The south 
is filled with the element fire, the north with water, whereas 
wood permeates the east, and metal the west. Facing the 
south, the chief direction according to the Chinese view, 
we have fire in thé front and water in the rear, wood on our 
lejt, metal on our right side, and earth in the centre where 
we stand. ‘These positions, first assigned to the elements 
by Ho Kuan-tse (p. 250), are merely derived from their 
combinations with the Five Points. 

The Four Quarters, or, more correctly speaking, the 
Four Quadrants of Heaven, [d 7 Sse-Kung, have been 
symbolised by four fancy animals—the Green Dragon in 
the east, the Scarlet Bird in the south, the White Tiger in 
the west, and the Black Warrior or the Black Tortoise in 
the north—to which Huai-nan-tse still adds the Yellow 
Dragon, corresponding to the centre (e). Each of these 
four animals embraces seven of the twenty-eight. Con- 
stellations or Solar Mansions. We find the same names in 
the Shi-chi, chap. xxvii. (Chavannes, Mém. Hist., Vol. III., 
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р. 848 seq.), and in the Lun Héng, Vol. I., pp. 106, 584 (f). 
Wang Ch'ung seems to regard them as heavenly spirits 
formed of the fluids of the Five Elements and as constella- 
tions at the same time, Pan Ku likewise speaks of the 
essence of these animals, but instead of the Scarlet Bird 
he gives the Yellow Thrush and the Phoenix (g). It is not 
improbable that the ancient Chinese really saw the shapes 
of animals in theso constellations, and took. them for 
celestial animals imbued with the fluids of the four 
elements, wood, fire, metal, and water; for the Yellow 
Dragon of Huai-nan-tse belongs to the earth, and is no 
constellation. ‘The classes, as well as the colours of these 
four animals, harmonise with those of the Lili. The 
dragon is a scaly animal, the scarlet bird feathered, the 
tiger hairy, and the tortoise shell-covered; and their colours 
are green, red, white, and black, like wood, fire, metal, 
and water. The yellow colour of the thrush and that ot 
the phoenix or argus pheasant, though not red, would 
still accord more or less with the colour of fire. 

From the Tso-chuan and the Liki onward, the Ten 
Stems, or cyclical signs of the cycle of ten, have been com- 
bined with the elements. The principle has been explained 
above (p. 250, mote (h)). ‘To distinguish each of the Five 
Seasons of seventy-two days governed by one clement, a 
couple of these signs, as they follow one another in the 
regular series, are used. ‘The days are numbered by means 
of the sexagenary cycle, and each Season or element is 
designated by the two Stems beginning the compound 
number of the first and second day of the season. ‘The 
two first days of spring are chia-tse and yi-ch‘ou (h), 
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therefore the whole season and its element would have 
the cyclical signs chia and yi, ‘The first and the second 
days of summer are after the sexagenary cycle a ping-tse 
and a ting-ch‘ou (i) day, therefore the whole season of 
summer and its element fire are connected with the Stems 
ping and ting. The second characters of the component 
numbers belonging to the Twelve Branches, tse and ch‘ou, 
are left out of account, So the Ten Stems, chia yi (wood 
—spring), ping ting (fire—summer), wu chi (earth—latter 
part of summer), kéng hsin (metal—autumn), jén kuei 
(water—winter), serve to denote the commencements of the 
seasons or the periods when each clement begins its reign; 
they are time marks so to say. 


In the Liki only the Ten Stems are thus used. Huai- 
nan-tse, morcover, conformably to the method alluded to 
in the Tso-chuan, joins a couple of the Twelve Branches 
to the Five Elements. Their menning is quite different, 
they are local marks showing the point of the compass 
where the respective element is located, for the Chinese 
denote the Four Quarters and their subdivisions by means 
of these Branches. According to the position of the 
clements, the Branches designating the east, south, west, 
and north points, and the intermediary points nearest to 
these, are added to them. So we have: wood=yin mao, 
E.N.E. and East; fire — sse tu, S.S.E. and South; metal 
shén yu, W.S.W. and West; water=hai tse, N.N.W. and 
North. 

With good reason Huai-nan-tse IIL., 17 v., leaves out 
earth, on the ground that it belongs to all the four seasons. 
Earth being in the centre cannot well be combined with a 
sign connoting a point of the compass on the periphery. 
Later authors have done it all the same. Tai T*ing- 
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huai (k) attributes to earth the four remaining cyclical 
signs—shén, hsii ch*ou, and wei (D, viz., E.S.E., W.N.W., 
N.N.E., S.S.W. Xf this has any sense at all, it can only 
mean that earth is to be found in every direction, approxi- 
mately denoted by the four characters. In Couvreur's 
‘Table only the signs ch‘ou and wei are assigned to earth. 

It is well known that the Twelve Branches also serve 
to mark the twelve double hours of the day, but I doubt 
whether all sinologists are aware of the reason of this 
peculiar use. Even when denoting the hours of day and 
night, the Branches have not temporal, but only a local 
value, marking the direction where the sun stands during 
a certain hour. In spring and autumn, when day and 
night are nearly of equal length, between 5—7 A.t., the sun 
stands in, or passes through, mao Jj) —East, whence the 
hour from 5—7 A. is called the mao hour Jj} Mj. At 
noon, 11—1 r.x., it passes through wu 4 =South, between 
5—1 rA. through yu f — West, and at midnight, from 
11—1 aat., the sun, though not seen by us, traverses tse F 
=North. Originally, the Twelve Branches merely mark the 
points of the compass their designation of the twelve hours 
is only a secondary use based on the course of the sun 
through these points. 

The ordinary numerals attached to the elements in the 
Liki, earth=5, water=6, fire=7, wood=8, and metal 
79, are said to refer to the ten stages or turns in which 
originally the Five Elements were evolved from Yin and 
Yang, or Heaven and Earth. This is again in accordance 
with the above-mentioned obscure passage of the Yiking. 
Tai T'ing-huai (m) states that : 
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Ast. Heaven engendered water. 
2ndly. Eerth engendered fire. 
Srdly. Henven engendered wood. 
Athly. Earth engendered metal. 
Sthly. Heaven engendered earth. 
Gthly. Earth completed water. 
Tthly. Heaven completed fire. 
Sth]y. Earth completed wood. 
9thly. Heaven completed metal, 
lothly. Earth completed earth. 


Now all elements are given the number of their com- 
pletion—water=6, fire=7, wood=8, metal=9—except 
earth, which bears the number of its generation, because, 
says a commentator, generation is the principal thing for 
carth (n). ‘This reason is as singular as the whole theory 
of this creation in ten stages. 





VI. Tue Dirrenent Mones ор ENUMERATING THE 
Five Exeaenns, 

There are at least four different ways of enumerating 
the elements, each series having its special meaning. 

(a) The order in which the elements are believed to 
have originally been created: Water, fire, wood, metal, 
earth. 

"We found this series in the Shuking, p. 280, and the 
Chi-chung-chou-shu, p. 286. Whether it really has the 
meaning disclosed by the Sung philosophers, is open to 
doubt. According to the T*ai-chi-t'u, this series refers to 
the substances, showing the order in which they were pro- 
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duced, in contradistinction to the fluids whose successive 
revolutions are expressed by series (b) : wood, fire, earth, 
metal, water (o). Chu Hsi speaks of the order in which 
the Five Elements were first created by Heaven and 
Earth (p). He holds that the vague and shapeless clements 
water and fire came first, and were followed by the solid 
substances wood and metal, which required earth as a 
substratum from which they issued. But in this case 
earth ought to take the third place in the series and not the 
last. 

(5) The order in which the clements or their fluids 
follow and produce each other in the course of the seasons : 
Wood, fire, earth, metal, water. 

This is the order of the Liki. During each season one 
element predominates. The others are not completely 
destroyed; but they have dwindled away, and have no 
power until their turn comes, when they are resuscitated 
‘and become preponderant. The elements thus succeeding 
each other are said to produce one another. Both Huai- 
nan-tse TH, 17 v, and Tung Chungshu, XL, 2 v. 
expressly state that wood produces fire, fire produces earth, 
carth produces metal, metal water, and water wood. The 
former regards each clement producing another as its 
‘mother, the latter regards it as its father, and the element 
thus generated as the son or child. According to this 
terminology, wood, for example, would be the mother or 
the father of fire, and metal the son of earth. ‘This analogy 
has induced both authors to judge the relations of the 
elements by the moral and the family laws, which lends 
to strange consequences. As men under given cireum- 
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stances act in a certain way, the elements are believed to 
affect each other in a similar manner. This view has been 
adopted by other writers, as will appear from some instances 
given ad (c). 

The theory that the Five Elements produce each other 
in the order of this series is to a certain extent based on 
natural laws. One may say that wood produces fire, and 
fire leaves ashes or earth. In the interior of the earth 
metal grows. But how can metal produce water? Here 
is a hitch. The Chinese try to avoid it by asserting that 
metal may become liquefied or watery; and in this respect 
they are at one with Agrippa, who likewise, as we saw, 
looks upon all metals as watery. But liquid metal is not 
real water, and it can never be transformed into water in 
the same way as wood becomes ashes or carth metal. 
Moreover, water alone cannot become wood. ‘There must 
be earth besides, not to speak of the necessity of a germ; 
and to produce metal earth and fire must co-operate, This 
has been pointed out in the Ising-li hui-t‘ung, stating 
that, for the production of metal fire and earth, and for 
that of wood water and earth, are wanted, so that in both 
cases earth cannot be dispensed with. 

(c) The order in which the elements subdue or over- + 
come each other : Water, fire, metal, wood, earth. 

This series occurs in the Shuking and the Tso-chuan 
(p. 228) ; and the author of the latter work knows its prin- 
ciple, for he informs us that water overcomes fire and fire 
metal, and calls the stronger element the husband, the weaker 
the wife. "The full list of the antagonistic elements is given 
by Huai-nan-tse TV., 8 v. (q). Tung Chung-shu XIIL., 
5 v., remarks that of the elements in series (b) those placed 
together produce one another, whereas those separated by 
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one place vanquish each other (r). If we take the series, 
wood, fire, carth, metal, water, then wood subdues earth 
and earth water; fire subdues metal, and metal wood, &c. 
This series must be regarded as an infinite ring; from. the 
last link one returns to the first. 

llow this mutual antogonism of the elements is to be 
understood we best learn from the Su-wén: ‘ Wood 
brought together with metal is felled ; fire brought together 
with water ig extinguished; earth meeting with wood is 
pierced; metal meeting with fire is dissolved; and water 
meeting with earth is stopped ”” (3). 

In other words, water extinguishes fire, fire melts metal, 
metal cuts wood. ‘That growing wood perforates the sur- 
rounding soil, and that earth stops the course of water, 
when there is an inundation, for example, seems a little 
far-fetched; but we must bear in mind that the Chinese 
reasoning is not always as strict and logical as wo would 
like to have it. ‘The explanation given in the Su-wên most 
likely completely satisfies the Chinese mind. I would 
prefer the explanation of de Saussure, T*oung-pao (1909), 
p. 250, that earth vanquishes water by absorbing it; and 
the same thing may be said of the relation of wood and 
earth, in so far as growing plants draw from the soil all the 
substances necessary for their development. This may be 
looked upon as a destruetion of earth by wood. 

In connection with this theory some writers make 
interesting observations on the way in which the elements 
affect each other. Wood, says Kuan-yin-tse, when bored, 
gives fire; when pressed, gives water. Metal is such a 
substance that, when struck, it produces fire, and when 
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melted it becomes water (t). The Chang Huang t'ucshu 
pien ‘points out the following changes undergone by the 
elements when operated upon by one another: Earth 
becomes softened by water and hardened by fire. Metal 
becomes liquid by fire and continues unchanged by water. 
Wood grows by water and is consumed by fire. Fire grows 
by wood and dies by water. "Water is cooled by metal and 
warmed by fire (u). In Ch‘u Yung's Ch'ü-yi shuo the 
action of some elements is spoken of in a way that a tacit 
reproof may be read between the lines : Fire is produced 
by wood, but it consumes it; metal grows in earth, but 
it hoes it, i.e., both elements show a very unfilial behaviour 
towards their parents. Wood subdues earth, but earth 
nourishes wood} carth subdues water, but water irrigates 
earth (a), i.e., earth and water requite the maltreatment 
by their inimical elements with kindness. Tai T*ing-huai 
is quite outspoken on this subject, and sets forth the 
curious law that, when an element is’ vanquished by 
another, its son always will revenge the wrong inflicted 
upon the aggressor and subdue him in his turn (y). E.g», 
when water overcomes fire, earth, the son of fire, will 
subdue water, and when fire overcomes metal, water, the 
son of metal, will subdue fire, There really is such a 
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relation between the various elements according to the 
Chinese theory of their mutual production and destruction. 
This destruction is considered a natural rebuff, after an 
‘element has been produced and exéeeded a certain limit, or 
it may have been brought about by men on purpose, in 
order to shape or transform certain substances, or avert 
‘calamities. Thus fire is employed to melt metal and cast 
vesscls and utensils, and earth is formed into dikes and 
embankments to check inundations. 

In the occult arts of the Middle Ages the sympathies 
and antipathics of the elements play an important part. 
Agrippa (loc. cit. p. 220) contends that fire is hostile to 
water, and air to earth. A sympathetic action is exercised 
by a magnet attracting iron, an emerald procuring riches ` 
and health, a jasper influencing birth, and an agate further- 
ing eloquence. Contrariwise, a sapphire is believed to repel 
plague, ulcers, fever, and eye diseases, amethyst acts 
against drunkenness, jasper against evil spirits, emerald 
against wantonness, agate against poison. ‘The panther 
reads the hyena so much that, if the skin of a panther be 
suspended opposite to the skin of a hyena, its hair falls 
out. In accordance with this doctrine of Agrippa, the 
famous physician Theophrastus Bombastus Paracelsus 
(1408—1541 д.р.) based his cures on the sympathetic action 
of the elements. Since every part of the body pertained 
to a planet, all the substances belonging to the same star 
were considered to be efficacious antidotes against all ail- 
ments of the part in question. Gold, e.g., passed for a 
specific against heart diseases, because gold and the heart 
both pertain to the sun (cod. p. 282). Even animals have 
recourse to this sort of cures. Agrippa relates that a lion 
suffering from fever cures itself by eating the flesh of a 
monkey, and that stags, when hit by an arrow, eat white 
dittany (Eschenwurz), which extracts the arrow. 

(8) The ordor in which the elements are usually 
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enumerated at present: Metal, wood, water, fire, earth. 
This series scems to be used for the first time by Pan Ku 
in his Po-hu-ung YL, 1 r. I found only one attempt 
at explaining this order by Chu'Hsi, which is very unsatis- 
factory. Metal, he says, is the mother of all fluids, and 
the body of Heaven is dry metal (z). Because all things 
begin to grow after they have received the fluid, therefore 
wood follows metal, &o. 

Perhaps the principle underlying this series may be 
that, first, the two substantial elements are given ; secondly, 
their two transformations; and, thirdly, one second trans- 
formation. Metal and wood are transmuted into water 
and fire, and fire again is changed into earth (embers). 

Accordingly, the above four orders of the elements may 
briefly be thus characterised : 

(a) Series of the creation of the elements. 

(b) Series of their mutual production. 

(c) Series of their mutual destruction. 

(d) Series of their transformation. 


VIL Tur REGULAR CHANGES OF THE ELEMENTS 
DURING THE SEASONS. 

Apart from the transformations which the elements 
undergo when meeting, they are subject to regular modifi- 
cations during the seasons, which repeat themselves every 
year. In the course of a year they grow, reach their 
climax, and decline again. While one element is at its 
height, another has ‘fallen off, and a third is still growing. 
"The times are usually denoted by the Twelve Branches, 
which, as a rule, are merely local marks. Here they are 
almost equivalent to the twelve months, for the sun stays 
about a month in each of the twelve constellations or 
branches, which, therefore, serve to designate the months. 
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Huai-nan-tse TIL, 16 r., gives us the following com- 
parative table (a) + 

"Wood is born in hai (N.N.W.—10th moon). 

Wood is full-grown in mao (E.—2nd moon). 

‘Wood dies in wei (S.8.W.—6th moon). 

Fire is born in yin (E.N.E.—1st moon). 

Fire is full-grown in wu (S.—5th moon). 

Fire dies in hsii (W.N.W.—9th moon). 

Earth is born in wu (S.—5th moon). 

Barth is full-grown in hsti (W.N.W.—9th moon). 

Earth dies in yin (E.N.E.—Ist moon). 

Metal is born in esc (S.S.E.—4th moon). 

Metal js füll-grown in ju (W.—8th moon). 

Metal dies in ch‘ou (N.N.E.—12th moon). 

‘Water is born in shén (W.S.W.—7th moon). 

"Water is full-grown in tse (N.—11th moon). 

Water dies in ch*én. (E.S.E.—8rd moon). 

After this scheme each element is alive nine months, 
and dend three months. Its body then still exists, but it 
is lifeless, i.e, inactive, In the next year it is revived 
again, and the same process, its growing and decaying, 
begins afresh. Each clement is full-grown and shows its 
greatest development in the second or the middle month 
of the season over which it rules, wood in the second month 
of spring, and fire in the second month of summer, or the 
fifth month. The position assigned to earth’ is peculiar. 
It is just one month behind metal, consequently earth 
would govern a season almost falling together with autumn, 
but a little later. 

Elsewhere Huai-nan-tse makes the elements pass through 
five different stages, adding to those given above “old 


(o) AEE Ye tk FI. FEF HR. SAB A 
AE EAE a HEF Be BE a => 
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age? and "imprisonment." Thus we have the following 
comparative list (b). 





born | imprisoned | dead 








fire motal | earth 
carth | water | motal 
motal | wood | water 
Autumn — ..| metal water fire wood 
Winter — 5| water wood | oh fire 





Later authors go still more into details. Sun Chao, of 
the Ming dynasty, informs us that the “Classic of Huang 
Ti” (c) distinguishes twelve changes undergone by each 
clement during a year. He treats the clements like human 
beings, and therefore takes the names of these changes 
from human life, They are birth, bathing, being an 
official, a minister, a sovereign, decline, sickness, death, 
burial, cessation, stirring up, and growing as an embryo (d). 
Sun Chao characterises the twelve stages which follow the 
Twelve Branches a little differently : (1) Watet exists as 
2 sperm in sse, (2) in an embryonie state in wu, (8) develops 
in wei, (4) is born in shén, (5) is washed and bathed in 
yu, (6) receives the cap and the girdle in hsil, (7) begins its 
official career in hai, (8) obtains imperial glory in tee, 
(9) becomes old and decrepid in ch‘ou, (10) sick in yin, 


(0) Huai-non-tse IV., 9 £.: R JEKE K E a M EEK 
JEK Æ E Æ KN Gr BE te 

©) IE HF BK the Huang Ti su-wén is meant. 

омии жыз. жтт нани 
НЕНЯНАНЯНЯНЖНЕНЯНЯ. 
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(11) dies in mao, (12) and is buried in ch én (e). The life 
of each element, its development, its acme, and its decline, 
in all their phases are compared to the life of man. Tt is 
washed like a baby, capped like a youth, must become an 
offieial—the ambition of every Chinaman—becomes even 
fan emperor, and then gradually declines. The same list 
holds good for the other elements likewise, but the cyclical 
signs indicating the months change. ‘Thus fire exists in 
n. spermatio state in hai, wood in shén, and metal in yin. 


VIL Tu Eurwrwr EamrH AND ITS SEASON. 
When the Five Elements were joined to the Four 
Seasons, there was one clement too much, which could not 
be combined with a season. ‘This element was earth. 
Why was just this one left out? Perhaps simply because 
in the two oldest series, (a) and (o) of the Shuking, earth 
came last. The Chinese give other reasons. Both Tung 
Chung-shu X., 10 r., апа Рап Ки П., 1 x., urge that earth 
is the noblest of the elements. Earth (the element) +, 
says the latter, is but another name of the Earth 30. 
‘As such it governs the other elements, and cannot be classed 
with them. ‘This is true in so far as Heaven and Barth are 
held to have produced the elements, Besides, we saw that 
wood and metal are believed to be products of earth, so 
that this clement must be ranked as a sort of primary 
clement. Though it did not produce water and fire, it 
supports them, as it does wood and metal. 
But although there was no season left for earth, the 
Chinese did not like to drop this element altogether in 





(0 Loc. cit. J ià E 47. — E k. IR EL HE В, ЗЕЛ 
dE 4r. JE 3E ZE RIE ФЕ ЛЕ Н vk s XE Te do E 
BR Te ВЕН ЛЕ №. Te He ME JE FR. ЖЕ ДЕЗ Е 
SG. HEHE HE OD. SE BE HE RR. 
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their calendars. Since, locally, it was placed in the centre, 
they also inserted it into the middle of the Four Seasons, 
between summer and autumn, without attributing a 
special season to it, ‘This was done in the Liki (f), Sub- 
sequently earth was conceived as the element of “late 
summer? 2& Jj. The next step was to make Five 
Seasons instead of Four, each of 72 days, and to assign 
the third, “late summer,” to carth, This step was taken 
by Kuan-tse (see above, p. 256), by Huai-nan-tse III., 
9 v. and by Tung Chung-shu, Ch*un-chiu fan-lu. XIIL., 
9 v. 


IX. Tur Frvg ELEMENTS UNDER THEIR RELIGIOUS AND 
METAPHYSICAL ASPECT, 


The veneration of the Five Elements, or, properly 
speaking, of the deities presiding over the elements, 
reaches back to the commencement of the Chou dynasty. 
In the Chou-li we met with the Five Sacrifices offered to 
the Five Heavenly Emperors, the deities of the five direc- 
tions whose altars were erected in the four suburbs and 
the centre. "They were old legendary rulers deified as the 
spirits of the Five Points and the Five Elements. Subse- 
quently, they received five assistant spirits, also sons of 
old emperors, credited with the power of mastering the 
elements, and therefore revered as the spirits of the Five 
Elements and the Four Seasons. The spirit of earth alone 
had no special season. They partook of the sacrifices made 
to the Five Emperors (р. 288). In the Lili each season has 
a couple of these deities, a Heavenly Emperor or divine 
ruler and his attendant spirit. 

The Five Sacrifices to these deities of the elements 
were performed by the emperor and the princes in the 
proper season. The Five Sacrifices of the house, viz., the 


(f) Cf. Legge's translation, pp. 980 and B1, note 1. 
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outer and the inner door, the hearth, the inner court, and 
the well, were likewise referred to the five elements (ef. 
р. 289, note (o)). ‘They were offered by the great officers, 
scholars and common people performing only one or two 
of them (g). At the sacrifice the part of the victim which 
is supposed to correspond to the respective clement was 
essential. Besides, the entire eeremonial to be observed 
by the emperor at these religious functions was more or 
less connected with the theory of the Five Elements. The 
hall occupied by the emperor was situated so as to be 
turned towards the quarter ruled by the predominating 
clement. ‘The colour of his horses, his flag, his robes, and 
his jade ornaments had to correspond to the colour of the 
worshipped element. His food, meat as well as vegetables, 
was similarly determined. 

But not the religious life of the ancient Chinese alone, 
their political life is also overshadowed by the elements. 
Jn the Shuking already we found the statement that the 
good qualities of the sovereign :—self-possession, orderli- 
ness, judiciousness, discretion, and sageness are related to 
the seasonable atmospheric influences, , to the fluids of 
the elements proper to the season, whereas their vices :— 
excitement, confusion, fickleness, impetuosity, and dull- 
ness are the correlates of such fluids as are out of season. 
Seasonable fluids produce rich harvests, call forth a good 
government, and make people happy; unseasonable ones 
have the opposite result (p. 231). 

On the other hand, the actions of the sovereign and 
his administration have an influence upon the seasons and 
the weather, and thereby may bring down calamities upon 
his subjects. The Liki enumerates all proceedings which 
may be done during each season and which may not, The 








» d See Liki, Legge's translation, p. 995, and Lun Heng, Vol. I., 
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latter are not wicked in themselves, but they do not har- 
monise with the imaginary nature of the ruling element. 
In spring everything favourable to the cultivation of the 
fields must be done, and all destructive measures are 
forbidden. Trees must not be eut, young animals, birds, 
or insects not be killed. No warlike operations aiming at 
the destruction of human life are to be undertaken. The 
Liki points out all the natural calamities :—heavy rain- 
falls, storms, pestilence, &c., caused by unseasonable 
administrative acts (p. 240). , 

Kuan-tse prescribes five administrative measures for 
each season, the observation of which secures happiness 
and the accomplishment of one’s desires, whereas its dis- 
regard entails misfortune. Even an eclipse of the sun and 
the moon and the appearance of a comet are the upshot 
of unseasonable government. Since malpractices in the 
rewarding of meritorious actions are the cause of an eclipse 
of the sun, and since unjust punishments and a want of 
harmony have brought about the eclipse of the moon and 
the appearance of a comet, by removing these causes the 
effects are removed also (p. 257). 

According to the Su-wén there is felicity only in the 
case that the element governing a season has its proper 
quantity, being neither excessive nor defective. That 
means to say that in summer, for instance, it must not be 
too hot, but not too cool either, and that in winter it must. 
not be too cold, but, on the other side, not too warm. A 
cool summer and e warm winter are fraught with all kinds 
of evils. Тһе vegetation suffers, and especially man is 
attacked by diseases (p. 254). 

Tung Chung-shu, who more than others looks upon the 
elements as moral entities, puts forward a great variety of 
cases, in which the principal element of a season comes 
into collision with the other elements. The terminology 
sounds very abstract and profound, bub the meaning is 
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very simple. Tung Chung-shu wants to show the effect 
of extraordinary changes of the character of the seasons, 
‘one season assuming that of another and losing its own 
nature : 

“When (in autumn) metal meets with water, fish 
become torpid; when it meets with wood, plants and trees 
sprout again; when it meets with fire, plants and trees 
Blossom in autumn; and when it meets with earth, the 
Five Grains do not mature (b). When (in winter) water 
meets with wood, the hibernating insects do not hide; 
when it meets with earth, the insects that ought to become 
torpid come out in winter; when it meets with fire, a star 
talls down; and when metal meets with water, winter 
becomes very cold”? (i). 

Like Kuan-tse, Tung Chung-shu maintains that natural 
calamities, the result of irregularities of the elements and 
ihe seasons, must be laid to the charge of the sovereign 
and his administration, and that they will cease as soon 
as the latter are reformed. Thus he says of spring and 
summer :— When wood undergoes an extraordinary 
change, spring withers, and autumn blossoms; there are 
great floods in autumn, and there is too much rain in 
spring. This has its cause in excessive personal services. 








(i) Metal is supposed to meet with the other four elements, or to 
collide with them, as the text says. ‘That merely signifies that, in 
consequence of tle preponderance of these wseasonable elements, autumn 
changes its character ond in ita temperature resembles spring, summer, 
for winter. In the next clause winter is supposed to undergo similar 
changes. "The consequences of those irregularities of the seasons are, 
most of them, taken from experience, and not contradicted by facts, 


O HEEK K E a A T iTo K FERR AK 
=F WUE AT Ask Ge, J HE A X AE ECT m 
TBA BR. KEK. SBA MR. bE OK. aE 


HE. Jk AF aK. RU E UE. 4m PK QU E KE. Tung Chung-shu, 
XIVs 1r * 
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Taxes and imposts are too heavy; the people become 
impoverished, revolt, end leave the path of virtue, and 
many starve. This may be remedied by a decrease of the 
services and a reduction of imposts and taxes, by taking 
the grain from the granaries and distributing it among the 
distressed.” 


“When fire undergoes an extraordinary change, winter 
becomes warm and summer cool. This is because the 
ruler is not enlightened; excellent men are not rewarded, 
bad characters not removed; unworthy persons occupy the 
places of honour, and worthies live in obscurity. There- 
fore heat and cold are out of order, and the people visited 
with diseases and epidemics. This state of affairs may be 
helped by raising good and wise men, rewarding merit and 
appointing the virtuous” (i). 

‘These ideas may seem odd, but they are not illogical. 
If the virtues of the ruler are manifestations of the Five 
Elements, an axiom laid down by the old Classics and 
contested by nobody, then there must be fixed relations 
between the two, and a change on one side affects the other. 
Irregularities of the elements and the seasons must also 
manifest themselves in the conduct of the sovereign and 
his government, and any deviations of the latter have an 
influence on the seasons and the weather, with which the 
happiness of the people living on agriculture was closely 
connected. 
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Х. лоно ANALOGIES. 


The theory of the Five Elements is to a great extent 
built up on wrong analogies, but few Chinese scholars seem 
to have become aware of the impossible consequences to 
‘which they were led by it. Wang Ch'ung docs not reject 
the theory altogether, but very often points out the wrong 
analogies, ep im the chapter on the Nature of Things, 
Vol. L, p. 105 seq., where he says that there ought to be 
an internecine strife between the inner organs of man just 
as there is between the elements, and that the Twelve 
‘Animals corresponding to the twelve points of the compass 
ought to behave quite differently from the way they 
do, if they were at all influenced by the elements, and in 
Vol. H., p. 416 seq. 

In addition to this theory of the Five Elements the 
Chinese possess still another somewhat similar, derived 
from the Yiking and based on the Eight Diagrams. It is 
much Jess known and less developed than that of the Five 
Elements, and the correspondences are quite different. 
The principal ones are enumerated by De Groot, Relig. 
System, Vol. XIL, p. 964. 
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